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HERES MOTOR REPAIR SERVIC 


THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 


A-C Certified Service Shops, like 
Cincinnati Electric Equipment Company 
shown, have modern equipment 
and expert personnel for fast 
emergency service ... for routine 
maintenance and repair that keeps 
your production rolling smoothly. 
W, HEREVER YOU ARE, there is a near- 

by Allis-Chalmers Certified Service 
Shop to keep your motors and other elec- 
trical equipment running smoothly. These 
independent shops are selected after care- 
ful investigation for their up-to-date 
equipment, experienced personnel, good 
business practices and will to serve. They 


use only factory-approved parts and 
methods. 


When you need repairs or maintenance 
on motors and other electrical equipment, 
depend on Allis-Chalmers Certified Serv- 
ice. Write for a list of the Certified 
Service Shops near you. 


For New Motors and Control... 
No one knows more about correct mo- 
tor and starter application than your A-C 
Certified Service Shop. When you need 
new motors or starters, check with the 
one in your area or with your nearest 
A-C Sales Office. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO, 70 ST, 4-2935 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





* 


2 OAD EE eT eee me ne ses cee ve 


Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Deolers, 
Certified Service Shops ond Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manvol, 
magnetic and combinc- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
trol systems. 





TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard and Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 

changers. \ 





PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types. Sizes and rat- 
ings to 2500 GPM. 
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How to make belt ends disappear 


B. F. Goodrich Plylock Splice makes belts endless, 
outlasts metal-fastened belts 3 to I 


RB LTs become truly endless when 
joined by the B. F.Goodrich Plylock 
Splice. They often outlast belts with 
met al fasteners 3 to 1. The splice 
itself will last as long as the rest of the 
belt. And, because 90% of all open-end 
transmission belt troubles are caused by 
etal fasteners, Plylock drastically re- 
duces maintenance. Here’s the Plylock 
How it is made —Belt ends are 
ped down”. A small piece of the 

! pt) is removed. As ends are fitted 

‘t, the outside ply ends are coun- 

‘ into the depression in the sec- 

ly. They are held in place by a 

top layer which is not under 
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tension; and the joint is vulcanized to 
make it an integral part of the belt — 
same thickness, flexibility, performance. 


Triples belt life — Plylock Splice 
often triples belt life, because belts are 
not worn and torn by metal fasteners 
working out. Plylock uses no fasteners, 
brads, laces or stitching of any kind. 
There is no exposed surface to tear apart 


with flexing and windage. 


Improves operation — A Plylocked 
joint is virtually as flexible as the rest 
of the belt. There is no added thickness 
at the splice to cause stiffness. Thickness 
and flexibility uniform with the rest of 
the belt deliver a smooth, even flow of 


power — without slipping, 
noise or vibration. 


bumping, 


Ouick replacement — You can now 
have endless belts in hours instead of 
days or weeks. The Plylock joint can be 
made in your own plant, right on the 
drive. Work stoppages are minimized. 


B.F.Goodrich distributors make the 
Plylock Splice in their own shops or on 
your machines; or they will show your 
own mechanics how to make it. T/ 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 

eneral Products Divtsio 


pyle al foi? 
B.F Goodrich 
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Sales Manual for “Salesmen” 


1. Talk Loud—This proves that you 
are a person of force and must be 
right. Drown anyone else out who is 
trying to compete with you. 

2. Talk Fast—Prevent the other per- 
son from detecting flaws in your 
argument, at least until after you 
have gone. 

3. Interrupt—JInterrupt at least 
once every other sentence. This breaks 
up the other’s train of thought and 
puts him at a disadvantage. 

4. Use Patter—Sprinkle your dis- 
course with technical terms like ‘“‘psy- 
chological impact,” “labor-saving 
saturation,” and “pitrofoc industrial 
correlation.” 

5. Be Aggressive—Ask meaningless 
questions and hint that the prospect 
is not on his toes. This puts the 
fellow on the defensive. 

6. Criticize Your Prospect’s Prod- 
uct—This makes him ripe for sug- 
gestion on how it can be improved 
with your line. 

7. Blow Them Down— Relate in 
glowing detail how you landed a big 
contract yesterday. This impresses 
your prospect. 

8. Be Right at Home—Ask if you 
can have the prospect’s secretary put 
in several calls, keep him waiting 
while you make appointments and 
luncheon dates. Very impressive. 

9. Never Cheer—If a good idea is 
advanced which you didn’t happen 
to think of, attack it at once. 

10. Keep Them Guessing — Don’t 
bother to identify yourself or your 
product when calling on a prospect. 
Makes the prospect wrack his brain 
to place you. Puts him on the de- 
fensive. 

11. Knock, Knock — Knock every 
competitor’s product so that the pro- 
spect will feel like a fool for not 
using yours. 

12. Your World Is a Stage—A 
knowledge of drama is he!pful in ap- 
plying just the right degree of con- 
tempt when a rival product is men- 
tioned. 

These rules are paraphrased from 


a booklet presented at a party by ° 


Harold Downing in Pittsburgh. The 
president of Walker & Downing In- 
dustrial Advertising agency guaran- 
tees that these rules, if followed con- 
sistently, will make you salesmen 
fair-haired boys with the big brass 
at the home office. 


Pat on the Back 


Geraldine, a cleaning woman in the 
building and our night editor, had 
an indignant note propped in our 
typewriter the other morning. ‘See 


Gchind the Scenes... 





here!” she wrote. ‘‘You’re always 
complaining about getting copy for 
your column and here’s something 
right under your nose. I found this 
buried in your ‘To File’ stuff. There’s 
an item here.” 

By golly, she’s right. She was re- 
ferring to a letter we got from one 
M. Yoshida of Nagoya, Japan. He 
wants to translate some of our en- 
gineering articles for a publication 
called Denkiseiko. Before he made 
that request, though, he used the 
celebrated oriental tact to call STEEL 
“most useful and improving.” 

Robert S. Meighen in a letter to 
Weirton Steel Co.’s Employees Bul- 
letin calls STEEL “the distinguished 
trade jcurnal.” He was writing in 
reference to our Fundamentals of 
Steelmaking article on tin plate con- 
tributed by A. E. Kadell, manager 
of Weirton’s tin plate division. 

That series is still running, by 
the way. Last week W. H. Worrilow’s 
article began on production of high 
alloy steel castings (p. 89). Conclud- 
ing part is carried this week. Mr. 
Worrilow is president of Lebanon 
Steel Foundry. The man behind the 
scenes on this series is Dan Reebel. 
He does the contact work in lining 
up the various authors, and handles 
what editing is necessary. Reprints 
are available on all the articles. Re- 
quests are coming in already for the 
high alloy steel castings piece. 

We are also getting a lot of com- 
ment on Walt Campbell’s coal round- 
up last week (p. 53). Walt’s analysis 
of the fundamental illness of the coal 
industry as over-production, not John 
L. Lewis, aroused some surprise. 


What’s New in STEEL 


Our circulation men from all over 
the country were in town a few days 
back to see what’s new in STEEL. 
They were given an advance look at 
several special jobs we will be run- 
ning soon (more about that later) 
and also the new setup for our Busi- 
ness Trend section to begin in next 
week’s issue, Feb. 27. 

The editors upstairs have been ex- 
perimenting for weeks with a new 
layout for this department. It has 
been expanded to four pages to give 
you in one package the business pro- 
spects for the weeks ahead. More 
production figures will be carried: 
more interpretive information will 
be presented to help you understand 
the mercurial American trends. 


Shrotle 


(Editorial Index—page 47) 
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Economic Virtue 


At the 19th Annual Midwinter Conference of the Public Utilities Buyers 
Group of the National Association of Purchasing Agents in Detroit last week, 
J. W. Parker, president of the Detroit Edison Co., was called upon for a word 
of welcome at the opening session. In a brief period he outlined a philosophy 
for American business which should be considered carefully by everybody 
identified with industry in this nation. 

Mr. Parker had returned recently from Europe, where he had been strongly 
impressed by the attitude of industrialists in Germany and neighboring coun- 
tries of Western Europe. Almost without exception, these industrial leaders 
look upon competition as something to ke avoided. They think in terms of 
cartels and similar devices for controlling production and costs and for par- 
titioning markets. 

These attitudes, in Mr. Parker’s opinion, are largely responsible for the 
fact that industrial Germany—in spite of its many skills in technology—failed 
to keep pace with industrial America following World War I. Also they prob- 
ably contributed to the national situation which made it possible for Hitler 
to assume a dictatorship. 

With this object lesson so clearly before us, Mr. Parker believes that in- 
dustrial leaders in the United States should cherish free competition as one 
of our strongest national assets. We should be constantly on the alert to check 
movements that would tend to prevent competition. He said that in talking 
with producers from whom he buys steel, he is convinced there is real com- 
petition in steel. There also is real competition among the manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment who sell to utility companies. The real competition among | 
automobile manufacturers is obvious to everybody. | 
ts But beyond these examples where keen competition is manifest are nu- 
merous opportunities where sly practices could be introduced to dull the edge 
of true competition. What we need is a more positive consciousness among 
businessmen that any such attempts to circumvent the spirit of free competi- ; 
tion are extremely dangerous to the national economy. 

Mr. Parker’s observations on the value of competition are timely. The 
more we are able to comprehend competition as an economic virtue rather 
than to regard it as purely a legal problem, the stronger will be our resistance 
to the ills which have impaired industry in so many other countries. 
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PRICED OUT OF WORK: Machine 
Tool Editor Guy Hubbard says high labor costs 
as compared to lower costs of mechanical man- 
ufacturing and assembly operations are mak- 
ing it increasingly unprofitable to have things 
repaired. He hints that we may see an increas- 
ing number of subassembly machinery details 
made up in “packaged units.” You will throw 
away the entire unit and install a new one in- 
stead of calling in a man to repair the damaged 

rt. 

This probably makes sense in our mechanized 


industry, but it poses a problem for the average 
citizen. Our economy has developed to the point 
where one cannot afford to call in the handy- 
man to do a simple repair job. A company in- 
stalled steel file cabinets to replace mahogany 
finished ones. The turn-in offer on the old ones 
was so low the company offered the mahogany 
units to employees free. A stenographer fig- 
ured she could use two in her apartment to ad- 
vantage. When she was told the cost of trans- 
porting the file cases from the office to her 
apartment she had to renege. Other employees 
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came to the same conclusion. They couldn’t 
afford to accept the cases free because of the 
exorbitant cost of moving. 

This is typical of odd jobs everywhere. Mil- 
lions are unemployed at a time when ten mil- 
lions of people with money to spend hold off on 
necessary odd jobs because of the prohibitive 
cost. This makes one wonder whether or not 
the ‘“‘do-gooders” unconsciously have raised the 
wages of handymen to the point where they 
have priced them out of lucrative employment. 

—p. 90 


* % * 


COAL'S MAJOR PROBLEM: Loss of 


markets by coal to other fuels has assumed 
alarming proportions. Industrial consumption 
of coal in 1949 was only 354.7 million tons com- 
pared with 442.3 million tons in 1947. 
Dieselization was chiefly responsible for a drop 
in coal use by railroads from 109.3 million tons 
in 1947 to 68.2 million tons in 1949. Steel mill 
consumption of coal declined from 10 to 7.5 mil- 
lion tons. Utilities reduced consumption from 
86 to 80 million tons. Cement mill use remained 
unchanged. General industrial consumption, 
other than railroads, utilities, steel, coke and 
cement, dipped from 124.5 to 99.9 million tons. 
In 1949 coal supplied 67.1 per cent of the home 
fuel market compared with 79.5 per cent in 1939. 
Coal is too good a fuel to deserve this fate. 
Owners and miners face a tremendous job of 
reconstruction. —p. 55 


* * * 


BROADENING THE BASE: Since the 


end of the war there have been numerous in- 
stances where companies which for years had 
concentrated upon building machines for the 
metalworking industries suddenly branched into 
lines far removed from this field. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the motive for broadening the 
market was diversification for the sake of great- 
er economic stability. 

Whether or not the tendency among equip- 
ment and machinery builders to engage in such 
diversification has reached the proportions of a 
trend remains to be seen. Nevertheless it is sig- 
nificant that in this issue three old-time equip- 
ment builders for the metalworking industries 
are in the news because of their entrance into 
new markets. United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. has acquired properties which take it into 
paper mill machinery and crushing, grinding and 
pulverizing equipment. Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co. has a new “tie-in” which carries it 
into the development and building of machinery 


for processing leather. E. W. Bliss Co. has an 
interest in a New England company which 


manufactures textile machinery. —p. 74 
* x * 


UNAVOIDABLE NEW COSTS: 0. 


R. E. Zimmerman, vice president, research and 
technology, United States Steel Corp. of Dela- 
ware, told members of the Calumet chapter of 
the American Society for Metals that certain 
new and unavoidable costs henceforth to be con- 
fronted by industrial corporations will tend to 
keep prices above prewar levels. 

For steel producers, some of these new and 
unavoidable costs are development of wholly 
new ore mines, development of taconite ores, ex- 
panded beneficiation of coking coal and the con- 
trol of sulphur, much more rigid control of in- 
dustrial wastes and adoption of pensions and 
extension of social benefits. Total cost of these 
items in the years immediately ahead could 
easily amount to “between three and four billion 
dollars.” 

Similar new high costs will affect companies 
in almost every industrial group. —p. 60 


* * * 


TEAMWORK IN RESEARCH: 


Twenty-first in the series of articles on funda- 
mentals in steelmaking is a two-part treatise on 
the “Production of High Alloy Steel Castings.” 
The author is W. H. Worrilow, president of the 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, who has been an out- 
standing leader in the development of this spe- 
cialized industry in the United States. 

It is refreshing to note in the current install- 
ment the emphasis Mr. Worrilow places not only 
upon the contributions of such men as Harry 
Brearly, A. L. Marsh, Elwood Haynes, Benno 
Strauss, Edward Maurer and other metallurgists, 
but also and more particularly upon the impor- 
tant work of the Alloy Casting Association and 
subsequent organizations wherein the small 
number of foundrymen specializing in these al- 
loy castings co-operated in research which has 
been invaluable to the development of the prod- 
uct. 

One cannot read the fascinating story of this 
group effort without realizing that freedom to 
exchange technical experience for common bene- 
fit is one of the traits that is making America 
strong industrially. —p. 91 
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Engineering News—p. 83 





COAL— Look for metalworking production to sag like a deflated balloon if 
normal coal operations aren’t resumed this week (p. 55). Bituminous stocks 
now are at a 30-year low. Steel users aren’t so much alarmed about coal itself 
as about the effects the shortage will have on steel output. Blast furnace 
activity is already seriously affected. The paralysis could spread rapidly in 
the next few days to open hearths and rolling mills . . . A tangled labor situa- 
tion isn’t the only problem coal executives must face; they are losing markets 
(p. 55). Total industrial use of bituminous coal in 1947 was 442.3 million 
tons. Last year the total industrial consumption dropped to 354.7 million tons. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS— Despite the coal situation—or maybe partly be- 
cause of it—long term business prospects look good. Tool and die shops are 
optimistic about television and automotive needs for tooling (p. 57). Most 
California manufacturers expect business in early 1950 to be as good as or better 
than a year ago (p. 57). 


MOTOR CONTROL— A far less troublesome servant than coal to industrial 
operations is motor control (p. 59). It aids the performance of heavy electric 
equipment ranging from machine tools to crane hoists. Industrial motor ccn- 
trol manufacturers had sales of $105 million last year and hope to have 5 to 10 
per cent more this year. They won’t if general capital equipment expenditures 
in 1950 fall below the 1949 level. 


AUTOMOBILES— Auto dealers and manufacturers are far apart in their evalu- 
ation of sales prospects (p. 69). Dealers are apprehensive, makers still con- 
fident about the future. The disparity in outlook arises partly because of an 
overpopulation among dealers. The uneconomic sales firms are beginning to 
wash out. 


DELIVERED PRICING— Don’t expect any immediate decision on the Federal 
Trade Commission action against the steel industry’s delivered pricing system 
(p. 58). To clear the matter up, steel companies want the FTC to issue a con- 
sent decree without findings of fact. Two members of the board are in favor 
and two against such a compromise. The problem might be decided one way 
or the other by a fifth member, but President Truman has not appointed cne 
and seems in no hurry to do so. The pricing muddle would be clarified by ccn- 
gressional action, but legislation on the subject is moving at a snail’s pace. 


STEEL PRICES— You may as well wave good-bye forever to prewar steel prices 
(p. 60). It appears they can’t come back because of new basic costs in produc- 
ing steel. Dr. R. E. Zimmerman, U. S. Steel Corp.’s vice president for research 
and technology, says some of them are: Development of wholly new ore mines, 
development of taconite ores, expanded beneficiation of coking coal, control of 
sulphur and industrial wastes and adoption of pensions and extension of social 
benefits. 


DIVERSIFICATION— Machinery builders who traditionally serve only the 
metalworking industry are diversifying their line (p. 74). Firms like United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. and E. W. Bliss 
Co. have already expanded or are considering building machinery for textile, 
paper, leather, rubber, plastics, lumbering and woodworking industries. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Minnesota is worried about depletion of 
its ore reserves and wants the federal government’s help (p. 62) . . . Prospect 
of political change has no apparent effects on British industrial activity, but 
the instability of the Bidault cabinet hurts the French economy (p. 66). . . 

Kaiser-Frazer Co. is drumming up a big publicity drive to launch its new 
models (p. 70) . . . Steel production in January totaled 7,904,585 tons, highest 


since March, 1949 (p. 61). 


Market Summary—p. 115 
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Cuts Beams Like Butter... 







To Give You Quick, Accurate Steel Service 


Biting through a 24 inch beam at a Ryerson plant, 
this big friction saw completes the cut in 11.6 
seconds—literally cuts hard steel like soft butter. 
The speed of the cut results in the very minimum 
of burr and a new method of maintaining blade 
alignment assures a straight, true edge. 


This new saw is typical of the equipment that’s 
ready to work for you at your nearby Ryerson 
plant. Another—a new metal saw with a big 18 x 
18 inch capacity. Using high speed hack saw 
blades, it cuts bar steel to close-tolerances, and 
every cut, square or angular, has an unusually 
accurate surface. 

Then there’s the flame-cutting machine, with 
an electric eye to follow your sketch or blue-print, 


RYERSON STEEL <& 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, iNC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 





which cuts irregular shapes with amazing accuracy 
—to within fifteen thousandths of an inch! These 
machines, and many others, work for you as your 
own when you call us for steel from stock. 

No other steel service organization in America 
is better equipped. Few can serve steel buyers 
nearly as well. For steel cut exactly the way you 
want it, get in touch with our nearest plant. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS — Allegheny meta! 
rolled & cold finished plates, sheets, bars, etc. 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, PLATES—Sheored & U. M., 
angles, beams, etc. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
TUBING—Seamless & welded SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
mechanical & boiler tubes many types & coatings 
MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 
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CREEPING paralysis in industrial 
production will be spurred to a gallop 
if coal is not mined this week. 

Coal stocks now total no more 
than seven or eight days’ supply as 
an average over the nation. Individ- 
ual stocks vary widely from this 
average. In the worst shape are the 
railroads, in the best, public utili- 
ties. Industry is hardest hit in the 
Midwest. Railroads are transferring 
diesels from passenger to freight runs 
to conserve coal. They are confisca- 
ting bituminous in transit. Roads in 
the Youngstown area have one to two 
days’ supply. 

Few utilities will find it necessary 
to curtail their services this week as 
most have at least 20-day stocks. An 
exception in the utility situation is 
Duquesne Light Co. which has asked 
44000 commercial and _ industrial 
customers in the Pittsburgh area to 
curtail power use by 20 per cent 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. week days. 

Big Stockpiles Help—The industry 
that is still going today is doing so 
because: It has extra large stock- 
piles gathered for just such an emer- 
gency; it can use standby oil or gas 
facilities; it is buying low grade coal 
or is paying premium prices for 
normal grade bituminous being mined 
in the handful of pits that have 
signed with Mr. Lewis; it is taking 
advantage of mild winter weather to 























skimp on heating. Steel mills are 
ur using more scrap and cold iron in 

place of hot metal in their open 
C hearths to save coke needed to pro- 
rs duce the blast furnace iron. Scrap 
yu prices are firmer as a result. 


As of late last week, Republic Steel 

5 Corp, had closed five of its blast fur- 
naces; 11 others are operating at a 
curtailed rate. Armco Steel Corp. 
has shut down two blast furnaces 
and will bank two more this week 
if the supply situation doesn’t im- 
Prove, Inland Steel Co. has five of 
“" its eight blast furnaces down. There 
were 40 out of 47 blast furnaces in 

the Pittsburgh district still pouring 





\ last week. Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
0} ) taken two blast furnaces out of ser- 
| vice. Geneva Steel Co. curtailed 

coke oven, open-hearth and blast 


furnace output one-third at Geneva 
and Ironton, Utah. Tennessee Coal, 
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Industrial Engine Losing Steam 


Metalworking production will fall sharply if normal coal 
operations aren't resumed this week. Bituminous stocks av- 
erage only seven or eight days’ supplies 


Iron & Railroad Co, has taken off two 
blast furnaces. 

Fanning Out — With steel users, 
coal itself is not the most serious 
problem. It’s steel. Rolling mill 
operations soon will be badly crimped 
if the miners continue idle. A steel 
shortage that is already being felt 
in metalworking could reach propor- 
tions of the immediate postwar 
scarcity. General Motors Corp. and 
Ford Motor Co. are “reviewing” the 
steel and coal supply situation today. 
General Electric Co. will be forced 
to halt entirely this week its pro- 
duction of refrigerators and other 
major appliances if more steel rolling 
mills go down. 


Coal Losing Markets 


Industrial consumption drops 
sharply due to uncertain avail- 
ability, higher prices 
Management in the coal industry 
is alarmed at the loss of markets 
to other fuels. And it’s high time 


for labor to begin to share that 
alarm with the public and industry. 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 











A glance at the chart below shows 
how industrial consumption of coal 
has been dwindling since 1947. Total 
industrial use of bituminous coal that 
year was 442.3 million tons, Last 
year the total industrial consumption 
dropped to 354.7 million tons. 

Railroad Use Drops Sharply—Rail- 
road coal consumption dropped from 
109.3 million tons in 1947 to 68.2 mil- 
lion tons in 1949. This reflects the 
trend toward dieselization. 


General industrial consumption 
(other than railroads, utilities, coke 
ovens, cement mills and steel and 
rolling mills) dipped from 124.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1947 to 99.9 million tons 
last year. Steel mill consumption 
dropped 25 per cent from 10 to 7.5 
million tons. Utilities are down more 
moderately from 86 to 80 million 
tons. Cement mill use is unchanged. 


The shift to other sources for ener- 
gy and heat by industrial concerns 
results in part from the uncertainty 
as to coal’s availability and to higher 
prices necessitated by wage and wel- 
fare demands by the miners and in- 
sistence that uneconomic units be 
kept in production. 

Home Fuel Markets Shift—Yet an- 
other disturbing factor is the home 
fuel market. Coal still has 67.1 per 
cent of it, compared with 79.5 per 
cent in 1939. Oil and gas have 32.9 
per cent of the market now, com- 
pared with 20.5 per cent a decade 
ago. About 18 per cent of total coal 
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COAL INDUSTRY OUTLOOK DARKENS 
. . « there are fewer customers and they’re using less 
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sales now go to domestic or small 
commercial users. 

What’s to be done? The coal in- 
dustry can regain its position by 
cutting costs, says Stephen Krickovic, 
chief engineer of Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates and speaker at a 
Cincinnati meeting of Bituminous 
Coal Research Inc. This group is 
the national research agency of the 
bituminous coal industry. Another 
speaker at the meeting, Eugene D. 
Benton, director of research for Ohio 
Coal Association, believes sales will 
increase as a result of the indus- 
try’s development program in reduc- 
ing. air pollution and improving coal 
utilization, 

Mechanical Mining—-BCR’s Mining 
Development Committee is making 
progress toward reducing costs, A 
basic design for a continuous mining 
machine has been evolved in rela- 
tion to various coal seam and mining 
conditions. Test units are being tried 
underground. The industry wants a 
machine to drive headings, break- 
throughs and rooms, and to mine 
pillars under the existing room and 
pillar systems without the use of 
auxiliary cutting and loading ma- 
chines. Tests on the devices thus 
far developed do not yet indicate 
whether all these specifications have 
been met. 

To increase utilization of coal, BCR 
is studying improved methods and 
equipment for fly ash collection for 
locomotives and industrial plants. 
The group has also examined the 
technical and economic factors af- 
fecting production of fuel gas from 
coal, 


lron Production Costs Rise 


GROWING SCARCITIES of the 
higher grades of Lake Superior iron 
ore and high quality metallurgical 
coal are raising the steel industry’s 
production costs. 

Because of the necessity to rely 
increasingly on lower grades of iron 
ore and coal the steel industry is 
having to use more coke for fuel to 
smelt the ore and more limestone as 
a flux to remove impurities. In re- 
cent years, the production of a ton 


of iron has required 7 per cent more ~ 


coke and 23 per cent more limestone 
on the average than in the prewar 
period, 1935-1939. This, says the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 
means each ton of iron takes about 
300 pounds more of these two raw 
materials than a decade ago. 

In prewar years one ton of pig 
iron required an average of 0.357 
tons of limestone and 0.887 tons of 
coke. By 1948 these two tonnages 
had increased respectively to 0.44 and 
0.954. That is a combined increase 
of 12 per cent. 
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Pensions Approved 


Shareholders say “yes” to re- 
tirement programs. Social in- 
surance agreements announced 


PENSIONS for steelworkers are be- 
ing approved by stockholders by over- 
whelming votes. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the shareholders 
approve of company-paid pensions as 
forced upon the steel companies; 
rather it is a formal action approv- 
ing management in making the best 
possible settlement. 

Shareholders of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and Inland Steel Co. 
approved pension plans at special 
meetings Feb. 14 and 15, respec- 
tively. Wheeling Steel and Beth- 
lehem Steel owners had given ap- 
proval earlier. 

Coincident with the pension ap- 
proval, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
management announced agreements 


on a new social insurance pro:ram 
had been signed with its CIO unions, 
The program’s cost will be shared 
by company and employees. Company 
will contribute 2% cents an hour. 
Employees will pay from a minimum 
of $3.40 a month (for a single man 
earning less than $2250 annually) to 
$9.85 a month (for married employees 
earning more than $4500 annually). 

Benefits include: Life insurance 
ranging from $2400 to $7500; paid 
up insurance of $1250 on retirement; 
weekly sickness and accident bene. 
fits of $26 for 26 weeks; hospitaliza. 
tion allowances of $10 a day for em- 
ployee and dependents; plus $150 for 
extras; surgical fees on a $150 scale. 

Inland’s pension plans will become 
effective Mar. 1. Under them each 
Inland employee will have a choice 
of two pension plans, a new non- 
contributory plan and the controbu- 
tory plan which Inland first put into 
effect in 1936. 











Looking at Labor Trends 


“CERTAINLY we are not going to find ways to improve and 
strengthen collective bargaining if either labor or management is 
to rely on government ‘fact finding’ for the settlement of dis- 
putes. Where the government steps in, there can be no collective 
bargaining, no real meeting of minds on principles or practices... 
We are firmly opposed to the setting of patterns for whole in- 
dustries or segments of industries, whether through ‘fact finding’ 
or through other means. A pattern may work to the great ad- 
vantage of the patternsetter, but to the great disadvantage of 
other companies in the industry. And it often works a special 
hardship on the smaller, marginal producers who are unable to 
match the resources of their larger competitors.’—Mel B. Lind- 
quist, general industrial relations manager, Ford Motor Co. 


* 


““CENTS PER HOUR’ does not pay pensions. Nobody can tell 
what pension costs will be over a given period. The real question 
is: Will the retired employee collect each month for life. The 
strongest assurance of pension payments is the company’s guaran- 
tee, backed by the full credit and resources of the company. For 
25 years, we have never missed a payroll. Our obligation to meet 
pension payments for life would be just as binding as that of pay- 
ing current wages.”—Herman L. Weckler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Chrysler Corp. 
* % * 

“EVERYONE in management knows that the pension parade 
wasn’t popular with the rank and file, never had enthusiastic sup- 
port, and doesn’t have now. Everyone knows that the steel strikes 
were unpopular with the strikers, that the only employee vote 
taken on the question in the automotive field was for pensions 
or nothing, not between pensions and something. Everyone knows, 
or should know, that the local unions have protested that they 
aren’t interested, but that the international won’t listen ... That 
makes two big ‘fundamentals’ which the unions have decided to *° 
for in ivory-tower fashion. One was the drive for union veto on 
work standards. They lost that one. The next was pensions, and 
they are losing that one. The next will be the union shop.” 
Frank Rising, Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers I'-. 
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Toolmakers Optimistic 


Encouraging 


reports on_ tool 


and die outlook come from 
widely scattered areas 


BUSINESS outlook appears good to 
the National Tool & Die Manufactur- 
ers Association. Encouraging reports 
come from widely scattered areas, in- 
cluding New York, Providence, De- 
troit and St. Louis. 

Television is still producing good 


business for eastern tool 


and die 


shops, and new automobile transmis- 
sions and engines are helping Detroit 
area prospects. Most shops are work- 
ing a 40-hour week, but in some small 
cities a 45-hour week is common. 


Late 


1949 Level Holds——Business 


activity for tool and die companies 
now is generally at the same rate as 
in late 1949, when shipments were 
about 85 per cent of the rate for 
the year previous. In 1948 the indus- 
try performed at a record peacetime 


peak. 


Disappointing is the small volume 
of orders placed for tooling or de- 
velopment work for the rearmament 
program, Aircraft companies and oth- 
er firms with large prime contracts 
apparently are producing most of the 
special tooling required in their own 


tool rooms. 


Contract tool and die 


makers may get more business when 
these programs are more advanced. 
Equally disappointing are the low 
prices at which government contracts 
for small metal products or parts are 
being awarded. 


Aluminum Capacity Grows 

The domestic aluminum industry’s 
productive capacity is up 9 per cent 
now that Aluminum Co. of America 
has opened its reduction works near 
Port Lavaca, Tex. 

The industry’s potential will rise 
another 2.3 per cent in March when 
Reynolds Metals Co. puts its Jones 
Mills, Ark., reduction plant in full 
operation (See STEEL, Feb. 13, p. 58). 
When these facilities of two of the 
nation’s three leading producers are 
in full operation, the annual U. S. 
aluminum smelting capacity will be 
raised 146 million pounds to a to- 
tal of 1,434,230,000 pounds. 

Heavy order backlogs give prom- 
ise that the industry will operate its 
Primary facilities at least through the 
first half of 1950. Another optimistic 
factor is the addition of aluminum to 
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ELECTRIC HIGHWAY: 
Engineers of Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Co., Plainville, Conn., developed a 
new kind of plug-in or “busway” for 
small power tools, business machines, 
appliances and for lighting. It is called 


OVERHEAD 


the LTG Flex-A-Power. Rated 50 

amperes, 250 volts, it makes two, three 

or four circuits available in one com- 

pact housing and allows independent 

control over each. Every inch of LTG 
is a potential outlet 


Chicago Plant Outlays Up 

Plant outlay in the Chicago area 
in January amounted to $22,270,000, 
the largest total for any one month 
since September, 1948, says the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce & 
Industry. Thirty-eight companies, in- 
cluding three new to Chicago, con- 
tributed to this investment in new 
plant construction, additions or the 
purchase or lease of industrial land 
and buildings. 

Important among the January de- 
velopments is Budd Co.’s purchase 
of land in Gary for construction of 
a stamping and body assembly plant 
(p. 74). 


More Heaters, Defrosters 


The Harrison Radiator plant of 
General Motors Corp. in Buffalo is 
operating at the highest rate in hic- 
tory. The plant is turning out 12,000 
car heaters and 2000 defrosting units 
a day. 


Trico Works Six Days 

Trico Products Corp., Buffalo, is 
working six days a week in several 
departments of its three Buffalo 
plants to meet increased demand 
from automakers. Trico makes gages 
and other automotive equipment. 





Sunny California 


Business weather looks good 
there. Manufacturers see high 
volume for early 1950 


MOST California manufacturers ex- 
pect business in early 1950 to be as 
good as or better than a year ago. 

A poll of business prospects by the 
California Manufacturers Association 
shows that 38 per cent of the execu- 
tives interviewed expect the volume 
of business to be about the same as 
a year ago, while 32 per cent expect 
increases in volume ranging from 5 
per cent to 55 per cent. A decline in 
sales is anticipated by 26 per cent 
of the manufacturers, while 4 per 
cent are undecided. 

Caution Still the Byword — Most 
manufacturers are still using caution 
in expanding inventories of raw or 
semifinished materials. Of the execu- 
tives polled, 40.6 per cent report their 
firms plan to be carrying smaller in- 
ventories this year than last. An- 
other 34.7 per cent indicate inventory 
positions will remain about the same, 
while 20.6 per cent forecast larger 
stocks will be carried. The remaining 
officials are undecided. 

Another clue to trend of business 
volume is shown at the February 
market week conducted by the West- 
ern Merchandise Mart in San Fran- 
cisco. Some 2200 distributors and 
manufacturers displayed consumer 
wares at the market, and officials 
estimate that sales contracts closed 
during the week-long event total 
around $200 million compared with 
about $150 million in the February 
market week a year ago. 

Demand for Durable Hard Goods— 
Demand was heaviest for durable 
consumer goods, especially furniture 
and household appliances. This re- 
flects the continued high rate of new 
home building and more stable prices. 

Although farm employment in 
California is trending lower, factory 
payrolls remain relatively steady, 
and prospects are that manufacturers 
will employ about as many in 1950 
as a year ago. 

In an employment poll conducted 
by the manufacturers association, 60 
per cent of the state’s manufactur- 
ing plants report they will employ as 
many the first part of 1950 as a year 
ago; another 17 per cent report they 
will increase payrolls, while 21 per 
cent say fewer workers will be em- 
ployed. Two per cent of the manu- 
facturers are uncertain. 


Central Orders 4500 Cars 

An order for 4500 freight cars to 
cost an estimated $23.7 million is 
announced by the New York Central 
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System. The order is the largest 
placed by any railroad since the 
Central’s purchase of 5350 cars in 
December, 1948, and is larger than 
any placed by any other road since 
April, 1948. 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
will build 1500 all-steel box cars at 
Michigan City, Ind. The remaining 
box cars and gondo'as will be sup- 
plied by Central’s affiliated Despatch 
Shops Inc., East Rochester, N. Y. 

Deliveries are scheduled to begin 
in May and be completed before the 
end of this year. 
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BRIGHT FUTURE: Dr. Arthur F. Turner, 
head of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Laboratory at Rochester, N. Y., poses 
with a new filter that may bring color 
to television. It promises to aid tech- 
nicians in photography, refractometry, 
vision testing and astronomy as well. 
Three thin films of silver and magne- 
sium fluoride are applied under high 
vacuum to one side of the glass 


Willard Cuts Battery Prices 
Heavy duty and standard type stor- 

age battery price reductions are an- 

nounced by Willard Storage Battery 


Co., Cleveland. Cuts are $2.50 and 


$4 on batteries for the replacement 
market. They are in line with similar 
price reductions made by other bat- 
tery makers earlier this month. 


Bringing the Buyers to You 

A  hundred-odd companies were 
busy proving to themselves last week 
that it’s good business to display 
their wares where a lot of purchas- 
ing and engineering men can see 
them. 

The 16th Annual Products Show 
sponsored by the Purchasing Agents 
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Association of Chicago attracted over 
10,000 members of the buying fra- 
ternity. Practically every booth of- 
fered visitors a look-see at new prod- 
ucts or new applications, many of 
which were played up for their cost- 
cutting features, their ease of main- 
tenance, or automaticity. 


Pricing Puzzle 


Can FTC accept steel industry's 
consent decree without findings 
of fact? Commission’s not sure 


WILL the Federal Trade Commission 
approve the proposal of respondents 
to settle the steel basing price case 
with a consent decree without find- 
ings of fact? 

The answer to the question is un- 
certain in the light of what went on 
when the four present commissioners 
—Mason, Carson, Mead and Ayres— 
heard arguments pro and con. Ques- 
tions put by the commissioners re- 
flected some degree of doubt on their 
part as to whether they have the 
power to approve the consent decree 
without admissions and findings of 
fact. Uncertainty on the part of the 
commissioners was not helped any by 
the usual split among the staff mem- 
bers who testified. Hearings will be 
continued on Feb. 23. 

Says Commission Has Power — 
Lynn C. Paulson, assistant trial coun- 
sel, who acted as trial attorney 
throughout the steel case, held not 
only that the commission has the 
necessary power, but that the clos- 
ing of the steel case by way of the 
proposed consent decree would be 
very much in the public interest. But 
Everett MacIntyre, Corwin D, Ed- 
wards and Richard P, Whiteley, who 
comprise pretty much the heart of 
the FTC staff, were opposed. In 
lengthy statements they held that 
the commission is devoid of the 
necessary power; besides, they held, 
acceptance of the steel industry’s 
proposal would not be in the public 
interest. 

Observers thought the MaclIntyre- 
Edwards-Whiteley objections were 
pretty well knocked in the head by a 
masterly analysis of all laws bearing 
on the subject. This was presented 
by steel attorneys who quoted verse 
and page to prove that the commis- 
sion could accept a consent decree 
without findings of fact; they also 
disclosed that the commission in past 
years has resorted to this same power 
—so that the matter of precedent is 
not now involved. 

Every Mill a Market—‘“The pro- 
posed order,” explained Mr. Paulson, 
“would make a market at every mill 
where steel is produced and shipped.” 


Whereas in the old days six of the 
country’s 41 bar mills were basing 
points and the rest all sold at de. 
livered prices under the old multiple. 
basing-point-delivered-price — system, 
all 41 now have mill prices ang 
would continue to quote such njjj 
prices in the future. 

“We (Mr. Paulson was referring 
to his talks with the steel attorneys) 
talked about various kinds of word. 
ing so as to define, if possible, the 
mill prices that might be considered 
fair and just from the standpoint 
of consumers—but in each case we 
had to stop because we were getting 
into the realm of price fixing. For 
instance, we talked about stipulating 
that the producer could not quote 
f.o.b. mill a higher price than his 
highest delivered price resulting from 
freight absorption—but that meant 
price fixing. 

Confident of Reasonable Prices — 
“I personally take the attitude—and 
feel that I can reassure the comnis- 
sion on this point—that steel conm- 
panies will quote reasonable mill 
prices. In the first place, the steel 
buyers exert very powerful pressure 
to keep steel prices down; secondly, 
you must bear in mind that the com- 
mission’s enforcement officer can cal! 
in any of these respondents at any 
time and take action in case the re 
spondents are failing to live up to the 
spirit of the agreement.” 


Freight Absorption No Issue — 
As to freight absorption, Mr. Paul 
son said he did not think this is 
much of an issue any more. “I do 
not hear anybody argue any more 
for exclusive f.o.b. mill pricing. | 
think everybody is agreed that sellers 
have the right to absorb freight 
when they do it individually and in 
good faith. So we are not yielding 
anything by inclusion of the freight 
absorption provision. Of course, 
freight absorption is necessary under 
really competitive conditions; if you 
deny the right to absorb freight, you 
are reducing competition—not in 
creasing it.” 

“You say steel consumers can exert 
powerful pressure to prevent steel 
prices from going to unreasonable 
levels; that probably is true of the big 
consumers, but would you say. thal 
the small consumers are_ similarly 
able to protect themselves against 
unreasonable steel prices?” asked 
Commissioner Carson. 

“I think that will be taken care 
of through the competition we Pre 
pose to have under this agreement, 
responded Mr. Paulson. “But the 
situation will have to be watched 
The commission’s enforcement offi 
cers must be alert to make sure that 
the conditions we hope to bring about 
actually will materialize.” 
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Motor Control Regulates ProductionCurrent 


By harnessing electricity to industrial use, motor control 
saves labor and increases production with greater auto- 
maticity—and industry needs more 


A STRANGER in town asked a lo- 
cal citizen the way to the post of- 
fice, The native thought and thought. 
Finally, he drawled: “You can’t get 
there from here.” 

A man in the 1890s, given a hint 
of what was in store industrially by 
1950 and asked to comment, might 
have said the same thing. He prob- 
ably would have been right if there 
had been no industrial motor con- 
trol. But industrial motor control did 
come along. Many of the first de- 
vices, introduced over 50 years ago, 
made use of manually operated rheo- 
stats like those common to street- 
cars. Next step was to reduce the 
human element with semiautomatic 
or fully automatic units. By 1900 
motor control was helping harness 
electricity to industrial uses to cut 
costs, save labor and increase pro- 
duction with greater automaticity. 
It's still doing the same thing, for 
industry needs automaticity more 
than ever. 

What Is It ?—_Industrial motor con- 
trol makers serve any industry using 
heavy electric production equipment. 
Broadly speaking, they make devices: 

1. To control motor speed, as in 
assembly lines. 

2. To control use of power energy, 
as in regulating the current for re- 
sistance welding. 

3. To give greater automaticity, as 
in dynamic braking on crane hoists. 

The industrial motor control indus- 
try did an estimated sales volume of 
$105 million last year (see chart), 
compared with $31 million in 1939. 
It hopes to better the 1949 level by 
5 or 10 per cent in 1950, but this 
is predicated on a good volume of 
new tooling by the automotive and 
allied industries later this year. Some 
manufacturers are more pessimistic 
about prospects because the gov- 
ernment estimates that capital equip- 
ment purchases will be 15 to 17 per 
cent less in 1950 than in 1949. Major 
buyers of the industrial motor control 
equipment are automotive, rubber, 
steel and machine tool companies. 

More Manufacturers— About 40 
companies make industrial motor 
controls today, compared with about 
30 in 1939. Bulk of the sales volume 
's done by less than ten companies, 
nearly ihe same group that led in 
1939. It's hard for a new company to 
enter this field because of the great 
echnica! know how and initial plant 
*xpense involved. Many companies 
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are in the industrial motor control 
field on a fringe basis only, con- 
centrating more of their efforts on 
control apparatus for domestic ap- 
pliances or other equipment. 

Manufacturing cycle on special 
control equipment is about eight 
weeks. A four-week order backlog, 
normal lately, makes delivery about 
three months away. Most standard 
products are made for stock and 
are available for immediate delivery. 
Big headache with motor control 
makers is split production—for tai- 
lor-made products and standard 
items. The industry itself has a cost- 
cutting problem in trying to stand- 
ardize even its one shot jobs as 
much as possible. 

Research Up—More research is go- 
ing into standard products, to en- 
able the control industry to lower its 
production costs. Every tailor-made 
job is at least partly a research prob- 
lem, co the industry is spending more 
on development than at any time in 
its history. 

One new standard product, made 
by several companies but operating 
on varying principles, is a device to 
save heavy motor starters in case 
of power failures. Electric Control- 
ler & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, builds its 
right into the starter .. . Square D 
Co., Detroit, offers new control sys- 
tems for small industrial trucks .. . 
Improvements have been made in 
hoist controls . . Introduction of 
control centers, in which all control 
equipment is grouped centrally, has 
been a recent trend with Clark Con- 
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troller Co., Cleveland, and others. . 
New accessories are now offered, 
such as pressure and float switches 
in the pump field . . New motor 
control products introduced by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Buffalo, in- 
clude electronic welding control with 
fewer moving parts. 

These and other developments may 
be the bases for new industrial peaks 
by the year 2000. Motor control 
advances promise to get us “there 
from here.” 


Automatic Juice Freezer Made 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
San Jose, Calif., has perfected a new 
machine to automatically freeze a 
continuous flow of canned orange 
juice concentrate at the rate of 300 
cans per minute. Several installa- 
tions already have been made in Cali- 
fornia packing houses. 

The new device is a large cylin- 
drical steel shell housing an internal 
circulating system carrying a spe- 
cial refrigeration fluid. Cans of juice 
are fed into the machine and posi- 
tioned automatically on a conveyor 
which revolves and rolls them through 
the rapid freezer. The machine elim- 
inates manual handling and provides 
faster and more thorough freezing. 


Summer Refrigerator Shortage 

Look for a shortage in household 
refrigerators next summer. 

Industry sales in January were un- 
expectedly high, about 15 per cent 
ahead of the same month last year. 
Production cannot keep up with de- 
mand as long as the coal strike con- 
tinues so scarcities may develop by 
summer, normally the period for high- 
est sales. 


Ward Catalog Prices Lower 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is mailing 
customers its new 964-page spring 
and summer catalog that features 
scores of price reductions and a num- 
ber of items not previously offered. 
Prices of electric appliances are 
generally lower. Washing machines, 
which range from $54.95 to $106.95, 
are $5 to $10 lower than they were 
Refrigerators, 
which sell for from $169.95 to $279.95, 
have also been reduced between $5 
and $10. Home freezers, electric 
ranges and ironers are also lower. 


Television Sales Mount 

Stromberg-Carlson Co.’s first quar- 
ter television business is running 
about 25 per cent more than the com- 
bined video-radio sales in the first 
quarter of 1949. 

The Rochester, N. Y., company is 
continuing to allocate video sets to 
distributors and is limiting distribu- 
tion to fewer markets than a year 
ago. 
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PREWAR price levels of steel are 
gone for good. 

Some minor price reductions may 
be made as competitive conditions 
tighten but the prices won’t drop 
back to prewar level. 

That inference can be drawn from 
what Dr. R. E. Zimmerman, vice 
president, research and technology, 
United States Steel Corp. of Dela- 
ware, told the Caiumet chapter, 
American Society for Metals at Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

New and Unavoidable Costs 
What’ll hold prices up? New and 
unavoidable costs. What are they? 
Some of the important ones, says 
Dr. Zimmerman, are development of 
wholly new ore mines, development 
of taconite ores, expanded beneficia- 
tion of coking coal and the control 
of sulphur, control of _ industrial 
wastes, and adoption of pensions and 
extension of social benefits. Total 
cost of these items in the years im- 
mediately ahead is hard to estimate 
but “a guided guess” of Dr. Zim- 
merman is that it “can easily arrive 
somewhere between three and four 
billion dollars.”” Many other econom- 
ic problems need attention too. 


very large bills to cover its share of 
the expense, with more to follow.” 
Prevention of air pollution is be- 
ing required too, and industry, he 
points out, is faced with some for- 
midable projects which will tax se- 
verely its ingenuity and its funds. 
“In the steel industry alone the 
handling of all condemned waste 
products, solid, liquid, and gaseous, 
could require,” he estimates, “the 
expenditure of more than a few hun- 
dred million dollars for equipment, 
to which would be added the con- 
tinued operating costs.” 
Pension Responsibility Continuous 
Commenting on the additional fi- 
nancial burden of pensions and so- 
cial benefits, Dr. Zimmerman empha- 
sizes that one characteristic of them 
is that “the obligation to pay them 
does not disappear simultaneously 
with lowered earnings or profitless 
operations, nor does the need be- 
come less in periods when business 
is shrinking.’ Citing the magnitude 
of such obligations, Dr. Zimmerman 
says “one can raise visions of an in- 
creased total annual expense in ex- 
cess of $200 million for the primary 
steel producing group alone.” 


ings may produce a reasonable rp. 
turn, is running dry.” Two alter. 
natives exist, he explains. 

Must Finance from Earnings - 
Business can go into debt by borrow. 
ing money, or it may use what is lett 
of its net earnings. “AS prudence 
demands that debt be kept within 
safe limits, it is desirable that re. 
course be taken, at least in part, 
to financing from earnings,”’ Dr. Zim. 
merman declares. ‘The important 
point in this connection is that there 
be some earnings,” he adds. 

To protect earnings ability after 
“taking stock of the existing situa- 
tion and appraising its manifold needs 
as carefully as possible, various units 
of the steel industry recently ai- 
justed and moderately increased the 
prices of their products,” Dr, Zin- 
merman recalls, 

Considering that the economic prob. 
lems of which Dr. Zimmerman spoke 
arose largely after the war and ap- 
pear to add a continuous burden 
of cost to the steel industry, there 
seems to be no possibility that steel 
prices can drop back to prewar levels 


Follansbee Adds to Warehouse 
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Steady improvement in the indus. 
trial outlook for the upper New York 


Commenting on some of the steel Where is the money for these new 
industry’s new and added costs of and added financial obligations to 





doing business, Dr. Zimmerman as- off 
serts that search for and develop- sang 
ment of new ore deposits will re- Eq 
quire that companies engaged there- 
in be prepared to “multiply one hun- do 
dred million dollars in outgo many U. 
times over to arrive at the eventual wh 
fulfillment of their plans and pur- to 
poses.”’ tor 

Taconite Development Costly — To pre 
find the most economical methods of Sc 
concentration and utilization of ta- 
conite more hundreds of millions of St 
dollars are required, he adds. 

Citing the higher sulphur content ST 
of metallurgical coals upon which tal 
the steel industry must now depend, me 
Dr. Zimmerman points out the need th 
for additional sulphur control work. | 
Processes being tried or to be tried of 
“entail expenditures and costs, but in 
they are real technical problems fa 
which have strong economic implica- du 
tions, and must be resolved,” he says. fu 

Paying for Pollution Prevention— ag 
Touching on the formidable task of ne’ 
handling industrial wastes, Dr. Zim- MAN MADE HURRICANE: To test a new General Electric modified bas? C 
merman reports that in compliance ventilated motor, GE engineers whipped up a storm with the help of @ fr 
with comprehensive regulations re- hose and a motor-driven airplane propeller. A rain-like spray was lirecte? M 
cently put into effect to halt stream at the motor on a concrete base and freezing particles adhered to the .ousi"? 7 
pollution, industry is doing its share and shaft of the motor. After half an hour of this treatment, the mo‘or Wo be 
in the clean-up and “paying some disassembled. Coils, inner air passages and bearing housings wer dry 
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state area has influenced Follansbee 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, to expand its 
warehouse facilities in Rochester. 
To obtain the needed room, the 
company is moving its Follansbee 
Metal Warehouse to 961 Lyell Ave. 
These larger quarters will provide 75 


Sper cent more floor space and 350 per 


cent more storage. The move and 


Fenlargement, scheduled for comple- 
Ftion in 60 days, will permit the ware- 
Pnouse to carry a more extensive line 


of products. 

Thomas E. O’Neal continues as 
manager of the Rochester facilities. 
Follansbee has two other ware- 
houses. One is in Pittsburgh, the 
other at Fairfield, Conn. 


Skyscrapers for Pittsburgh 


WAY for a $50 million ‘Rockefeller 
Center of Pittsburgh” is clear now 
through the signing of a contract by 
Pittsburgh Redevelopment Authority 
and Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

The project involves three office 
skyscrapers adjacent to Point Park. 

Also included is the purchase by 
the city of Peoples Natural Gas build- 
ing, at Sixth avenue and William 
Penn place, which will be razed to 
make way for an $8 million park 
and underground parking garage. 

The redevelopment authority plans 
to purchase Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp.'s office building on Ross street 


for use by businesses moved from the 
redevelopment authority and by city 
offices. Nearly 900 J & L office 
employees will move into one of the 
Equitable skyscrapers early in 1952. 

Construction is well underway in 
downtown Pittsburgh on the Mellon- 
U. S. Steel 39-story office building, 
while Aluminum Co. of America plans 
to take additional steps this spring 
toward construction nearby of its 
proposed all-aluminum exterior sky- 
Scraper of similar height. 


Steelmaking at Ten-Month High 


STEEL production in January to- 
taled 7,904,585 tons, the highest 
monthly total since March, 1949, says 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. 

This figure tops the 7,717,258 tons 
of ingots and steel for castings shown 
in the revised total for December but 
falls short of the 8,183,495 tons pro- 
duced in January, 1949. Steelmaking 
furnace operations in January aver- 
aged 93.6 per cent of the industry’s 
new 99,392,800 tons annual capacity. 
Capacity in 1949 was 96,120,930 tons. 


More Western Steel Capacity? 
U, “ Steel Corp. next year might 
begin 'lanning increased production 
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Ingot Output Highest Since March, 1949 


——_—__—-——-—-Estimated Producti 
Open Hearth Bessemer 
Per cent Per cent 
Net of Net of 
Period tons capacity tons capacity 
1950 
Sirens. <P 208 908 96.2 379,252 80.6 
1949 
Jan. ... 17,287,683 101.1 408,552 92.6 
Feb. ... 6,633,779 102.0 379,698 95.3 
Mar. ... 7,473,901 103.7 430,176 = 97.5 
Ist qtr. . 21,395,363 102.3 1,218,426 95.2 1 
Apr. 7,015,611 100.5 404,095 94.6 
May... 6,889,230 95.6 400,741 90.9 
June... 5,954,619 85.3 349,196 §1.8 
2nd qtr. 19,859,460 93.8 1,154,032 89.1 
Ist 6 mos, 41,254,823 98.0 2,372,458 92.1 2, 
July . 5,307,471 73.8 300,236 68,2 
Aug. ..« 6,101,499 $4.7 355,335 SO.6 
ae 5,992,306 86.1 350,282 $2.2 
3rd qtr. 17,401,276 $1.5 1,005,853 76.9 
4 mos. .. 58,656,099 92.5 3,378,311 87.0 2, 
Oct 814,374 11.3 eer re wa 
Nov. . 8,805,730 04.5 172,270 410.3 
*Dec. .. 6,951,572 96.7 396,075 90.0 
*4th qtr.. 11,571,676 54.1 568,345 43.4 
*2nd 6 
mos. 28,972,952 67.8 1,574,198 60.2 1 
*Total .. 70,227,775 $2.8 3,946,656 76.0 3, 
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414, 


487, 


467, 
483, 


,438, 


365, 
299 
194, 
S59, 
298, 
171, 
257, 
247, 
676 
974, 
111, 
238 
369, 


718, 


,395 


693, 


All Companies - Num- 
Electric Total Calculated ber 
Per cent Per cent weekly rf 
et of Net of production weeks 
ns capacity tons capacity (Net tons) inmo 
132 70.9 7,904,585 93.6 1,784,331 £.43 
260 93.8 8,183,495 100.2 1,847,290 4.43 
247 99.6 7,480,724 101.4 1,870,181 4.00 
850 93.2 8,387,927 102.7 1,893,437 4.43 
357 95.4 24,052,146 101.5 1,870,307 12.86 
570 72.7 7,785,276 98.4 1,814,750 4.29 
,751 57.7 7,589,722 92.9 1,713,256 4.43 
386 38.6 6,498,201 S2.2 1,514,732 4.29 
707 56.4 21,873,199 91.2 1,681,260 13.01 
064 75.8 45,925,345 96.3 1,775,236 25.87 
415 33.1 5,779,122 70.9 1,307,494 4.42 
910 49.7 6,714,744 82.2 1,515,744 4.4 
601 49.3 6,590,189 83.5 1,539,764 1.28 
926 14.0 19,084,055 78.8 1,453,470 13.13 
990 65.1 65,009,400 90.4 1.666.908 39.00 
059 21.4 925,433 11.3 208,901 4.43 
,262 47.4 4,216,262 53.3 982,812 4.29 
611 71.3 7,717,258 94.7 1,745,986 4.42 
932 46.7 12,858,953 53.1 978,611 13.14 
S58 45.3 31,943,008 66.0 1,215,950 26.27 
922 60.4 77,868,353 81.0 1,493,448 52.14 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,668,287 net 


tons open-hearth, 106,195 net tons bessemer and 131,786 net tons electric ingots and sieel for 
castings, total 1,906,268 net tons; based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1950 as follows 
Open-hearth 86,984,490 net tons, bessemer 5,537,000 net tons, electric 6,841,310 net tons, total 


99,392,800 net tons 
* Revised 


facilities in the West if the area con- 
tinues to grow. Benjamin F. Fair- 
less told that to reporters in San 
Francisco when he was enroute to 
Honolulu for a vacation. 

“While we have no immediate 
plans for increasing western ingot 
capacity, another year might require 
us to make other plans,” he said. 
The corporation is already consider- 
ing construction of an East Coast 
steel plant at Morrisville, N. J. 


Ore Find Confirmed 

Existence in the Dominican Re- 
public of extensive magnetic de- 
posits capable of producing a million 
tons of high-grade iron ore annua'ly 
for many generations is officially 
confirmed. 

Confirmation comes from the re- 
public’s Ministry of Economy in 
Ciudad Trujillo. The ore, says the 
ministry, contains an average of 68 
per cent metallic iron and is “superior 
to the Swedish ore currently being 
imported by the United States.” 

The deposit, situated in Duarte 
province in the north central section 
of the republic and less than 100 
miles from Ciudad Trujillo, is de- 
scribed as readily accessible and 
“from the technical point of view, 
exploitation could be begun at any 
time,” the ministry’s report says. 


Plan Ore Handling Facilities 


With their eyes on a profitable 
traffic of ore expected to move 
through Baltimore from new sources 
in Venezuela and Liberia, two rail- 
roads are laying plans for additions 
to ore-handling facilities. 

Baltimore and Ohio awarded a con- 


1949 annual capacity was 96,120,930 net tons 
t Preliminary figures, subject to revision 


tract to Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, for 
the manufacture and installation of 
two ore-handling machines and a belt 
conveying system at the new $5 mil- 
lion ore pier (STEEL, Jan. 16, p. 44). 
The B & O layout has been designed 
so that its capacity to handle about 
3000 tons an hour of iron, manganese 
and chrome ore can be doubled as 


soon as justified by the increased 
volume of imports. 
The increased traffic in import 


ore, steadily increasing for several 
years, will be an important factor in 
the future of Western Maryland 
Railway. It will double the capacity 
of its existing ore pier by the end of 
this month when an additional crane 
will be ready to go into full opera- 
tion. 

B & O’s new facilities will offer the 
railroad an excellent advantage: 
Their location near the company’s 
coal pier will make empty coal cars 
available for quick switching to the 
adjacent ore facility. 


To Build Marform Units 


MARFORM metal forming units de- 
veloped by Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore, will be manufactured and 
sold by Hydropress Inc., New York. 

Arrangements for the New York 
company to produce and sell the 
units were made in line with Mar- 
tin’s policy of making its important 
new technical developments available 
to industry generally. In announcing 
the arrangements, the Martin com- 
pany pointed out it is not a machine 
manufacturing concern and that it 
is continuing to concentrate its ef- 
forts on the design and manufacture 
of aircraft and related products. 
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There’s a story behind the glass jar of iron powder pellets in 


Rep. John Blatnik’s office. 


He’s from Minnesota’s District 8 


where most of the iron ore properties are located 


DISTRESS SIGNALS are being 
hoisted by the congressional delega- 
tion from Minnesota. The group is 
worried about the future of iron ore 
in that state. Approaching depletion 
of the open-pit, high-grade reserves, 
and the search in other areas which 
already has turned up rich deposits 
in Labrador and Venezuela, are the 
causes of the alarm. 

Along with this fear is a spirit of 
self-criticism: Even some Minne- 
sotans admit that their iron ore tax 
policies have been on the stiff side. 
Some of the big ore interests have 
been running advertisements in iron 
range newspapers stating that they 
intend to stay in Minnesota; but Min- 
nesotans are not so sure. 

But they are agreed on one thing: 
Processes must be developed for eco- 
nomical utilization of Minnesota’s im- 
mense reserves of taconite and lower- 
grade material. They are working 
quietly to get the federal government 
to undertake a big research project. 


District 8—-One of the leaders in 
the campaign is Rep. John Blatnik 
who lives at Chisholm and represents 
District 8 where most of the state’s 
iron ore properties are located. 

“While the state continuously has 
spent large sums on iron ore devel- 
opment,” Mr. Blatnik told STEEL, “the 
task to be accomplished is too big 
for Minnesota alone. Besides, the 
problem involved is a national prob- 
lem even more than it is a state 
problem. The Lake Superior area 
must continue to be, as for many 
years past, the country’s principal 
source of iron ore; it would be a 
grave mistake to rely too heavily on 
foreign sources which might be cut 
off in time of emergency. 

Spade Work—‘“To insure continued 
reliance on the Lake Superior fields 


a great deal of development work 


must be done, and the federal gov- 
ernment should do its part. And, be- 
cause such work takes time, it should 
be launched on an adequate scale as 
soon as possible.” 

The scheme under discussion is a 
double-barreled one, to be fired by the 
Bureau of Mines: One to aim at in- 
tensification of the work at the Min- 
neapolis Station to develop low-cost 
methods of producing concentrates 
and sponge iron from taconite and 
other ores not now being commercial- 
ly exploited, the other to aim at tying 
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Distress in Minnesota 


this program to the research work 
that the bureau is to begin shortly 
on North Dakota lignites. Now un- 
der construction at Grand Forks, N. 
D., is a new laboratory which will be 
used to develop a process for produc- 
ing gas from lignite and to develop 
ways of shipping and storing lignite 
without the hazard of spontaneous 
combustion that has previously pre- 
vented wide use of that fuel. The 
plan is to accelerate the latter pro- 
gram by using lignite and lignite 
products in the taconite concentrat- 
ing and sponge iron programs. 

Iron Pellets in Glass Jar—Mr. Blat- 
nik seeks inclusion of the research 
work of Continental Machines Inc. 
in the overall program of the Min- 
neapolis Station. Continental is seek- 
ing a commercial process for pro- 
duction of iron powder. In his office, 
Representative Blatnik has a glass 
jar filled with iron powder pellets ag- 
glomerated and reduced by this com- 
pany in a vertical shaft reduction fur- 
nace at Aurora, Minn. 


Buildings Must Weather Climate 


WHAT'S intelligent building design 
in one area may not be very smart 
construction only a few miles away. 


Building design and building equip. 
ment should vary not only in differ. 
ent areas but for sites within the 
same area. 

Weather and geography make the 
difference. 

That was only one interesting con. 
clusion that conferees at a meeting 
on ‘Weather and the Building Indus. 
try” drew in Washington. They wer 
part of a joint government-industry 
organization—the National Research 
Council’s Building Research Advisory 
Board. 

They made a number of sage 
observations about weather, geog. 
raphy and building: Locations on hill- 
tops, near bodies of water, in deep 
valleys suggest design variations 
even for buildings in the same con- 
munity. 

As they point it up, the problem 
of weather and building is of par- 
ticular significance to manufacturers 
of mass-market, prefabricated homes 
that must be sold in all sections of 
the country in standard designs—if 
customers are to receive the bene- 
fit of mass-production savings. 

Here are the main conclusions th 
conferees reached: 

1. Maximum conditions of hu- 
midity, snowfall on roofs, wind ve- 
locity, etc., should govern design fac- 
tors rather than five-year mean con- 
ditions; ‘design for the worst condi- 
tions,” was the prevailing opinion. 

2. Method of installing roofing is 
the most important factor affecting 
durability; even the most resistant 
materials soon fail when the roof is 
not properly laid. 

3. Condensation § difficulties are 
not encountered mainly in the North, 
as has been generally accepted 
Trouble is widespread wherever high 
humidities are encountered—in the 
relatively mild Pacific Northwest, for 
example. 

4. Present-day buildings are 0! 
designed to get the benefit of nat 
ural ventilation on warm days under 
conditions of low wind velocities. 

5. Many buildings are equipped 
with large and wasteful heatiné 
plants because former design philos 
ophy was based on the need for com 
fortable heating at minus 5° F with 
average wind of 15 miles per hou! 
usually much lower wind velocities 
accompany such low temperatures. 


Tariff Cut Fight Organized 


OPPOSITION to projected ‘urthe! 
cuts on imported goods will be much 
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more vocal this year than on previ- 
ous occasions when new reciprocal 
trade treaties were about to be ne- 
gotiat 1, 

Because the trend toward lower 
volume of exports and an increasing 
invasion of foreign goods, many in- 
dustries, their spokesmen in Wash- 
ington say, are worried over admin- 
istration plans to grant fresh con- 
cessions. 

How the wind is blowing was dem- 
onstrated at a recent meeting at the 
Mayflower hotel, Washington, when 
management and labor representa- 
tives of 17 industries formed a Na- 
tional Labor-Management Committee 
on Foreign Trade Policy for the spe- 
cific purpose of fighting proposals for 
further tariff cuts. These industries 
produce gloves, aluminumware, canned 
goods, glassware, pottery, matches, 
wallpaper, photoengravings, kaolin, 
glass containers, millinery, scientific 
apparatus, shingles, books, hot-house 
vegetables. 

Consider Concessions—State De- 
partment’s Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee is expected to publish in April 
a list of the products on which new 
tariff concessions will be considered. 
In May the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information will hold open hear- 
ings to allow all interested manufac- 
turers and others to state their views. 
Among groups that are expected to 
protest against contemplated tariff 
reductions is the steel industry which 
is concerned with current offers of 
European finished rolled steel at $20 
to $30 a ton under domestic prices de- 
livered at Atlantic Coast points. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation has established headquar- 
ters in the Tariff Commission build- 
ing, Washington. Lynn R. Edminster, 
vice chairman of the. Tariff Commis- 
sion, is chairman of the committee. 
Edward Yardley, also with the Tariff 
Commission, is executive secretary. 


More Aid for Small Business 


THE GOVERNMENT is continuing 
its help to small businessmen: 


For those who sell their products 
abroad, the government has compiled 
a three-volume directory of European 
(mporters. American businessmen can 
get the directories by writing the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 800 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25. The importers are 
listed in accordance with the prod- 
ucts they bought from the United 
States during May, June and July, 
1949, 

Volume I, lists European importers 
of food, feed, fertilizer, fuel, lubricat- 
Ing oils, tobacco, machinists’ and other 
hand tools and cutting tools, metal 
Containers, miscellaneous manufac- 
tures iron and steel, scientific and 
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professional instruments, rubber and 
rubber products. 


Volume II lists importers of raw 
materials and semifinished products 
of great diversity including iron and 
steel mill materials, steel mill prod- 
ucts, ferroalloys, aluminum and alu- 
minum base alloys and aluminum 
products, copper and copper products, 
lead and lead base alloys and their 
products, nickel and nickel base al- 
loys and their products, tin and tin 
base alloys and their products, zinc 
and zinc base alloys and their prod- 
ucts, miscellaneous industrial nonfer- 
rous metals and their products. 

Volume III lists importers of ma- 
chine tools, metalworking machinery, 
agricultural equipment, generators 
and motors, electrical apparatus, en- 
gines and turbines, construction and 
mining and conveying equipment, of- 
fice machinery, motor vehicles and 
accessories, tractors, aircraft parts, 
railroad transportation equipment, 
vessels, and miscellaneous vehicles 
and parts. 


AEC Moves Branch 


RADIATION INSTRUMENTS 
Branch of the Atomic Energy Com- 


Jol ob CE APITAL 


UNCLE SAM’S perennial best seller 
—the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States—is on sale again: The 
new edition contains all available sta- 
tistical information about U. S. econ- 
omy, population, cost of government, 
housing, commerce, foreign trade, 
vital statistics, etc. It is bigger than 
ever—1122 pages and 1102 statistical 
tables. You can get buckram-bound 
copies at $3 each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25... 
The National Security Resources 
Board is offering free a booklet on 
“Damage from Atomic Explosion and 
Design of Protective Structures.” Of 
special note are suggestions it makes 
on steelmill buildings. The Atomic 
Energy Commission prepared it. If 
you want one, write to NSRB, Wash- 
ington 25.... 

“How To Sell to the United States 
Army,” another new pamphlet is of- 
fered free from the Procurement In- 
formation Service, Department of the 
Army, Room 3D745, Pentagon, Wash- 
ington 25. The pamphlet contains a 
directory of Army procurement of- 
fices and a list of items bought by 
the Army.... 

Further swing of Yugoslavia away 
from the Iron Curtain group is re- 
flected in signing of a contract under 
which that natioi will exhibit its 


mission, the unit that co-ordinates in- 
struments within the commission 
and works with the instrument in- 
dustry, has been moved from Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., to the commission's 
headquarters in Washington. 

The radiation instruments indus- 
try is reported to have grown in the 
past three years from ten to more 
than 60 companies, and to be doing 
an annual business, currently, of 
about $4 million. 


Johnson Practices Economy 


DEFENSE SECRETARY Louis John- 
son continues to make a wholesome 
showing in reducing civilian employ- 
ment in his department, but other 
departments and agencies are still 
expanding their payrolls. 

Defense civilian employees were re- 
duced by 9246 in December, but near- 
ly 50 per cent of this saving was nul- 
lified by an increase of 4443 else- 
where. Due to reductions totaling 
125,312 by the military over the last 
six months, total government civilian 
employment at end of December was 
1,918,156, lowest since 1942. But mili- 
tary civilian employees still num- 
bered 759,416. 


c O M p A S Setctotobedctetobadetotal 


wares at the first U. S. International 
Trade Fair, in Chicago, Aug. 7-19, 
1950. Western European countries, 
acting through the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation, are 
co-operating to insure maximum rep- 
resentation from the Marshall Plan 
bide... 

Under the new Public Law 105, pro- 
viding $40 million for advance plan- 
ning of public works and acquisition 
of sites, a total of 462 projects has 
accumulated on the reserve shelf 
of General Services Administration. 
Biggest project is a New York City 
barge office to cost $6.3 million. 
Most of the others are post offices. 


Subject to Senate approval, William 
Webster, 49-year old executive vice 
president, New England Electric Sys- 
tem, is the new chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Board, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Karl T. Compton. . 
Chairman of the new North Atlantic 
Military Production and Supply Board 
is the Munitions Board’s chairman, 
Hubert E. Howard. The former board’s 
secretary is Thomas E. Drumm 
Jr., Newark, N. J., lawyer; he has es- 
tablished headquarters in London.... 

A bill to remove inequities among 
creditor rights in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings is in conference to smooth 
out differences between House and 
Senate versions. 
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World Business Activity Erratic 


Prospect of political change has no apparent effects on 
British industrial weather, but the instability of the Bidault 
cabinet hurts the French economy 


NOW THAT industry is closely yoked 
to government in much of the world, 
what happens to business activity 
when there’s a change—or one im- 
minent—in the political climate? 

The British elections are only three 
days away, but that has had no 
noticeable effect on U. K. industrial 
production. 

The French pattern of political 
crisis—relieved only by the longevity 
of the Queuille government of Sep- 
tember, 1948, to October, 1949—is 
in vogue again. Georges Bidault’s 
ministry is hanging on by a gnat’s 
hair. Popular confidence is waning 
and industrial output is also slipping. 

In Western Germany, Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s new government is steadily 
gaining strength. Improving indus- 
trial output mirrors the gains. 

The new Australian conservative 
government is pulling a few rabbits 
out of the hat to aid business. One 
is a deal—involving no dollars—to 
purchase American tractors. 


U. K. Production High 

Despite the approaching elections, 
British industrial production con- 
tinues at near-capacity levels. 

Steel ingot and casting output in 
January was at an annual rate of 
17,737,440 net tons, compared with 
16,802,240 tons in January, 1949. Pig 
iron production also improved; 102 
blast furnaces are operating in the 
U. K. Automakers are demanding 
more sheet steel to keep up with high 
export schedules. Locomotive and 
freight car builders are working 
against more than a year’s order 
backlog. 

Even the ailing shipbuilding indus- 
try has a better pulse. Scotch yards 
have 950,000 tons of shipping on 
order. In January they were awarded 
five additional contracts for tankers; 


four of them from the hard currency’ 


area of South America. Last year 
the 30 Scotch shipyards launched 137 
vessels of 530,493 gross tons, an in- 
crease of 90,000 tons over the 1948 
total. Yearend estimates in 1949 in- 
dicated that the industry would fall 
far short of both the 1948 and 1949 
levels this year. 

Major overseas consumers of Brit- 
ish products are the commonwealth 
countries, The Netherlands and Iran. 


France Has Labor Problem 
The French government has labor 
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NEAR-CAPACITY LEVELS 
. . . despite approaching elections 


troubles. The Socialists still support 
Mr. Bidault’s coalition, but they with- 
drew their five members from the 
ministry because of a dispute about 
bonuses to workers. Mr. Bidault re- 
mains as prime minister, but just 
barely. 

He narrowly survived another dan- 
ger point when the National As- 
sembly approved the 1950 budget 
after a two-month discussion. If the 
budget is followed, the French treas- 
ury will have a surplus for the year 
of 500 million frances or $1,430,000. 

The Passy sur Arve power project 
built with Marshall Plan counterpart 
funds has begun. When completed the 
power plant will add 366 million kwhr 
annually to France’s hydroelectric ca- 
pacity. The project is one of 58 now 
underway in the hydroelectric pro- 
gram. The country is also planning 
an increase in its output of thermal 


electric power to offset future 
droughts like that of 1949. 
The French merchant’ marine, 


which lost 408 vessels totaling 1,715,- 
515 tons during World War II, has 
almost reached its prewar carrying 
capacity. The merchant fleet now 
totals 657 ships of 2,709,786 tons. An 
additional 14 ships are under con- 
struction or repair in French yards. 
Their combined tonnage is 108,715. 
France had 670 ships of 2,733,633 


tons when war began in Septe:nber. 
1939. 

The nation also has 17 ships being 
built for her in foreign yards -twy 
in Great Britain two in Belgium, tw, 
in Denmark, nine in the Nether!anes 
and two in Japan. 


Ruhr Government Gains 

West Germany’s budget for the fis. 
cal year ending Mar. 31, 1950. wil 
be balanced. Thanks to government 
action, capital investment in Ruhr 
industry is increasing. Much of it 
comes from the German counterpart 
of the American RFC. 


Because of these developments, 
Ruhr metalworking executives ex. 
pect no sales difficulties at least for 
the short term. Economic trends and 
limitations placed on overseas trade 
by Allied authorities are combining 
to force all industry to depend on 
domestic markets. This may tum 
out to be a boon, not a handicap. 
While the rest of Europe is com- 
peting fiercely for exports, Germany 
may have time to build up excellent 
and more stable home markets. Not 
that exports are being ignored al- 
together. The auto industry, partic- 
ularly Volkswagen, depends on them; 
1300 Volkswagens were exported in 
January. The iron and steel scrap 
dealers also rely on overseas sales. 

Scrap prices have tumbled lately 
because of declining exports and an 
oversupply at home. Dealers have 
arranged for ten months’ credit ex- 
tended to German scrap consumers 
so they can buy the material’ and 
save the market from complete col- 
lapse. 

A fight is brewing on the German 
customs laws. The old setup based 
on weights and quantities will be re- 
placed by an ad valorem system. 
Steel users want the steel tariffs 
lowered when the changes are coMm- 
pleted. They are opposed by steel 
men who thus far seem to be wil- 
ning the argument. The major fer- 
rous import into Germany is steel 
bars. 


U. S. To Equip Italian Mill 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
been awarded a $400,000 contract by 
E. W. Bliss Co., Toledo, O., for mo 
tors and auxiliary equipment for 4 
new rolling mill destined for Italy. 
Westinghouse will supply the malt 
driving motors and auxiliary elec 
trical equipment for the single-stan 
strip mill Bliss is building for Cal 
tieri Metallurgici Italiani, of Catel- 
lammare, Di Stabia, Italy. The mil 
is designed to serve either as & cold: 
reducing unit or as a nonreversiNg 
temper pass mill. A motor ge erator 
set, driven by a 2700-hp moto’, will 
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provide current for the driving mo- 
tors. The electrical equipment for 
the new mill will be completed by 
October, 1950. 


Aussies Buy U. S. Tractors 

American heavy tractors worth 
$1.5 million will be imported into 
Australia without dollar payment. 
It's not done with mirrors; it’s done 
with the agreement by the new 
Australian government that Inter- 
national Harvester Co. will take pay- 
ment for its products in additional 
shares in its Australian subsidiary. 
Much of the machinery will be used 
for road-building and other construc- 
tion work. 

This deal was proposed to the 
former Labor government, but re- 
fused. The arrangement has been used 
in other parts of the world, but never 
before in Australia. 

By 1956 the largest power station 
operating in Australia will be that 
of the State Electricity Commission 
of Victoria, at Yallourn. A $58.5 mil- 


lion expansion program will be com- 
pleted by then, to boost Yallourn’s 
output to 2.5 billion kwhr of energy 
per year. Two new boiler houses will 
be built. The mill-firing method of 
combustion, which has been devel- 
oped in Germany, will pulverize the 
coal. The coal will then be blown 
into the furnace chambers. Each of 
the new turbo-generators to be in- 
stalled will be of 50,000 watt capac- 


ity. 


Film Shows Blast Furnace Action 


SPECIAL feature of this year’s an- 
nual winter meeting of the Hastern 
States Blast Furnace & Coke Oven 
Association will be the first large- 
scale showing of a high-speed mo- 
tion picture of physical reactions in- 
side the hearth of a blast furnace. 
The meeting will be held Feb. 24 at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

The motion picture was taken by 
Robert A. Buchanan, photographer 
of the Research Laboratory, U. S. 
Steel Corp. 


Doehler-Jarvis Sends Its Machines to College 





DIE CASTING MACHINES are go- 
Ing to college. 

oH, Doehler, chairman of the 
board of Doehler-Jarvis Corp., New 
York, last week revealed details of 
his company’s 1949 “University Pro- 
stam.” In its first year it covered 
donation of fully equipped die cast- 
Ing machines to four outstanding 
Schools of technology: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y¥.; Case Institute of 
Techn gy, Cleveland; and Illinois 
Institut > of Technology, Chicago. The 
Initial ppropriation for the program 
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by the company this year is $50,000. 

The type of machines presented to 
institutions to keep them “abreast of 
modern developments and_ trends’ 
were the cold chamber type. They 
have been installed and projected into 
laboratory use by the schools. Equip- 
ment donated included dies and a 
supply of metal for use in classes. 

In the picture, F. J. Koegler, execu- 
tive vice president of Doehler-Jarvis, 
center, explains the operation of the 
unit to Dr. K. H. Donaldson, left, 
head of the Metallurgy Department, 
and President T. Keith Glennan of 
Case Institute of Technology. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Feb. 20-21, American Material Handling 
Society, Indianapolis Chapter: Materials 
handling conference sponsored jointly with 
Purdue University, at Lafayette, Ind 


Feb, 24, Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven Association: Meeting, Hote 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 


Feb. 24, Malleable Founders’ Society: West 
ern sectional meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi 
cago. Society headquarters are in the 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 


Feb. 27-Mar. 3, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials: Committee week and spring 
meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh 
Society headquarters are at 1916 Race St 
Philadelphia. 


Feb. 28-Mar, 1, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: National marketing 
conference, Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Chamber headquarters are at 1615 H St 
Washington 


Mar. 2-4, Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Pacific Coast Section: Annual conference 
Hotel Del Coronado, San Diego, Calif 
Society headquarters are at 295 Madisor 
Ave., New York. 


Mar. 3, Malleable Founders’ Society: East- 
ern sectional meeting, Hotel Commodore 
New York. Society headquarters are in 
the Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 


Mar. 6-10, American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion: 47th annual meeting, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. Association head- 
quarters are in the International Bldg 
Washington. 


Mar. 8, American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Philadelphia District: Meeting on air 
pollution, Philadelphia. Society headquar- 
ters are at 1916 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Mar. 10-11, American Foundrymen’s Society, 
Ohio Chapters: Regional conference, Cin- 
cinnati. Society headquarters are 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 


at 222 


Mar. 14-16, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: Passenger car, body and productior 
meeting, Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit. So- 
ciety headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St 
New York. 


Mar. 16-17, Pressed Metal Institute: Tech- 
nical symposium on cold extrusion of 
steel, Hotel Carter, Cleveland Registra- 
tion fee is $5 for anyone interested, In- 
stitute headquarters are at 13210 Shaker 
Sq., Cleveland. 


Mar. 20-25, Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
stitute: Meeting, at The Shamrock, Hous- 
ton. Institute headquarters are at 38 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mar. 21-22, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America: Annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Society headquar- 
ters are in the Midland Bldg., Cleveland 


Mar. 22-23, Malleable Founders’ Society: 
Market development conference, Evanston 
Ill., in co-operation with Northwester: 
University. Society headquarters are ir 
the Union Commerce Blidg., Cleveland 


Mar. 24, Malleable Founders’ Society: West- 
ern sectional meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Society headquarters are in the 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 


Mar. 28-31, Society of the Plastics Industry: 
Fourth national plastics exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. Society headquarters are 
at 295 Madison Ave., New York. 


Mar. 29, Material Handling Institute Inc.: 
Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. In- 
stitute headquarters are at 1108 Clark 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 
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This is no idle promise. It is a proved 
fact, demonstrated day after day in the 
production of widely varied parts and 
products. Three tons of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE are yielding as many finished 
units as were previously yielded by four 


tons of carbon sheet steel. 


This “new arithmetic in steel” is helping 
scores of manufacturers. They are taking 
advantage of N-A-X° HIGH=TENSILE’S 
greater strength and corrosion-resistance 
to reduce sections an average of 25%— 


and still provide greater strength and 





durability than can be obtained with 


thicker sections of mild-carbon steel. 


At a time when America must make full 
use of its steel-producing capacities and 
conserve its natural resources, the trend 
to N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE has national signi- 
ficance. Each ton produced represents a 
potential 33% increase in finished goods 
of superior quality. Investigate the 
opportunity to make each ton of sheet 
steel go farther—through the superior 


quality of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Auto dealers air woes at Atlantic City convention, but get 


little sympathy from either customers or factories. 


Boot- 


legging of new cars below list prices No. 1 worry 


DETROIT 
AUTOMOBILE dealers do not echo 
the happy talk of most manufac- 
turers over the sales outlook. In 
fact many are becoming a little ap- 
prehensive to judge from the tone of 
the recent Annual Dealers’ conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

The association’s retiring president, 
George Ziesmer, assessed today’s mar- 
ket conditions as a “terrific transi- 
tion period’’ and released results of 
a poll of better than 12,000 dealers 
indicating more than a little concern 
over merchandising problems. 

Cars Bootlegged Below List—No. 
1 bugaboo seems to be the matter of 
“bootlegging” new cars. It is in 
strange contrast to conditions only a 
couple of years ago when new cars 
were bootlegged at fancy prices. 
Now they are being bootlegged at be- 
low list, according to 42 per cent of 
dealers replying in a nationwide sur- 
vey. 

The pitch is this: A dealer in a 
northern state may decide he has a 
few too many new cars for a com- 
fortable financial position, so he sells 
them to a southern broker or “boot- 
legger,” if you will, for say $100 over 
his cost provided the broker agrees 
to take the cars home for resale. 
This the broker does, after which he 
tacks on another couple hundred dol- 
lars for his own profit and still is 
able to sell a brand new car for a 
hundred dollars or more off the list 
price, 

Dealers Want Protection—Natural- 
ly local dealers handling whatever 
make of car is involved are putting 
up a terrific howl and demanding fac- 
tory protection against such nefari- 
ous goings-on. 

For their part, factories have been 
moving away from territorial pro- 
tection in dealer franchises, pre- 
sumably on the hunch Federal Trade 
Commission might be planning to 
crack down on such clauses as a re- 
straint of trade. So dealers seem 
to be left open to raiding from out- 
side their territories and as the mar- 
ket contracts they don’t like it. When 
demand far outran supply, territorial 
confinement was irksome. Now it is 
Welcome, 

Other Gripes Too — Dealers have 
other complaints against their fac- 


-——Auto, Truck Output— 


tories, engendered by the shift to a 
buyer’s market. Most of them want 
advertising charges included in de- 
livered prices. They have to spend too 
much time preparing new cars for de- 
livery to customers, and they are not 
compensated for this burden. They are 
not compensated adequately for labor 
involved in warranty replacements. 
They want factories to participate fi- 
nancially in model cleanups, They 
want factories to “take steps’ to 
correct bootlegging, while at same 
time dealers themselves admit to 
bootlegging competitive makes of 
cars. 

Little Sympathy—No one is feeling 
too sorry for automobile dealers, 
whether a customer or a manufac- 
turer. For the past ten years, even 
during the wartime stoppage of new 
car production, the gravy train has 
been rolling, and if it is now pulling 
into the station, many will say it is 
high time. Prewar, dealers histori- 
cally lost money on new car busi- 
ness because of trading away most 
of their discount by overallowances 
on used cars. Now that they realize 
this technique may have to be revived 


U. S. and Canada 


1950 1949 





January 620,000* 445,092 
February 443,734 
March . 543,711 
April 569,728 
May 508,101 
June 623,689 
July 604,351 
August 678,092 
September 657,078 
October 601,021 
November 474,726 
December 378,834 
Total 6,528,157 
Weekly Estimates 

Week Ended 1950 1949 

Jan. 28 141,036 116,471 
Feb. 4 127,428 102,981 
Feb. 11 130,640 108,911 
Feb. 18 125,000 114,207 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 


* Preliminary. 


Mirrors of Motordom 

















(it would be a quick way to arrest 
“bootlegging” practices), the pros- 
pects of glimmering profits are bring- 
ing the shudders. Speaking gen- 
erally, there are probably too many 
in the business now, at least too 
many who are not experienced in 
good business management. A lot 
will be washed out in the next few 
years. 

Strikes May Bring Readjustment— 
The tragic impasse in the coal in- 
dustry, together with a continuing 
stalemate in Chrysler-UAW negotia- 
tions which is keeping an estimated 
135,000 wage’eamfers idle, may prove 
to be nuclei around which an over- 
due economi¢ setback in automobiles 
will grow. There are the aforemen- 
tioned warning signals from auto- 
mobile dealers. There is the sus- 
pension’ of all overtime and Satur- 
day work by General Motors divi- 
sions which will trim weekly car and 
truck output by about 5000. There 
is the shift by Packard to a 4-day 
week, starting three weeks ago. 
There are the recent price cuts by 
Studebaker and Hudson. Little 
things by themselves, they could add 
up to a significant trend. 

Veteran sales officials scoff at such 
reasoning. They add dealers could 
well build up their stocks of new cars 
to two or three times the present 
level if they expect to keep abreast 
of a lively spring selling season, All 
well and good, of course, if there is 
to be a lively spring selling season. 


Ford Expands Canton Output 


THREE new forged parts—spindle 
supports and steering arms for Mer- 
cury and transmission sliding gears 
for the Ford tractor—have been 
added to the production schedule of 
the company’s Canton, O., forge 
plant, tacking 60,000 lb to the 
present daily output of 1 million 
pounds. A fourth new part—truck 
ring gears for service—shortly will 
mean another 36,000 pounds daily. 


Chicago Dealers Stage Show 


THE CHICAGO Automobile Dealers’ 
Show opened with a fanfare last 
Friday night and took on all the as- 
pects of a national show. Elaborate 
preparations have been under way 
for months to drum up interest in the 
presentation at the International 
Amphitheater which is calculated to 
draw 400,000. Exhibits were ar- 
ranged by all makes of passenger cars, 
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practically all makes of trucks, com- 
mercial trailer and body manufac- 
turers and parts and accessories sup- 
pliers. The show is sponsored by the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion, not by manufacturers, although 
it is understood most of the latter 
underwrote the cost of exhibit space. 
The entire hall area of 155,207 sq ft 
was sold out. 


K-F Shows Three New Lines 


KAISER-FRAZER was there making 
a strong bid for the spotlight, showing 
its three new lines of cars for the 


ing of the 1951 line, which breaks 
sharply from anything offered in the 
past. Curves are the keynote of the 
Kaiser, from the “sweetheart” curves 
of windshield and rear window to the 
“gull wing” dips of the body sides 
and the “cascade” back treatment. 
Glass area of 3541 sq in. is claimed 
to be the largest for any sedan now 
built. The line includes two-door 
sedans, four-door sedans, coupes and 
utility sedans, built in Standard or 
Deluxe versions and furnished either 
with or without hydra-matic drive. 

A new type of mounting for side 
glass brings it nearly flush with ex- 





A STRONG BID FOR FOR THE SPOTLIGHT 
. with “gull wing” dips, “sweetheart” curves and “cascade” backs 


first time, a month ahead of the start 
of production. A group of about 40 
Detroit auto writers was flown over 
to the show and back by K-F, with a 
trip to the exhibit and other special 
events on the calendar. 

There was general agreement that 
K-F had rung the bell with its styl- 
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terior body panels, while upper edges 
of doors are run into the roof slight- 
ly to permit easier entrance and exit. 
Engine is a redesigned 115-horse- 
power, 6-cylinder Continental type, 
with reinforced block, 100 per cent 
counterbalanced crankshaft, hydrau- 
lic damper, mushroom tappets, preci- 


sion balanced pistons carrying chrome. 


plated upper rings, and a sealed coo). 
ing system. Distinctive feature of jp. 
teriors is the use of a full-padded crag, 
panel just below the windshield ang 
above the instrument clusters. Ther 
was some speculation over the actug| 
safety value of this padding, sing 
in a sudden stop the occupants’ heads 
usually strike the windshield glass 
while their knees collide with lower 
edge of the steel instrument panel, 

All New—The 1951 Frazer js 
completely new and will include q 
four-door sedan, utility sedan, con. 
vertible and “hard top” convertible 
the latter sporting a nylon-covered 
steel roof panel. A distinctive fea. 
ture is the center pillar post of heavy 
chrome-framed safety plate glass. A 
massive front grille, somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the Kaiser, is desig. 
nated as the wind-tunnel type with 
two airfoil center vanes housing the 
parking lights at their tips. Fender 
noses and hood jut forward Stude. 
baker-fashion to create the impres. 
sion of forward motion. Rear fen- 
ders are crowned by oversize tail 
lamps with columnating lens and 
built-in reflectors. Hood ornaments 
are standards on both Kaiser and 
Frazer, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to convince the public of their super- 
fluousness. 

Crossed Fingers—Consensus on the 
Kaiser low-price cars, scheduled for 
production in June, is a matter of 
crossed fingers. It is a two-door 
sedan with low silhouette, seating 
five and stripped down to the bare 
essentials. However, it carries out 
the family lines of its big brothers 
and is stiffened up by such things 4s 
embossed body side panels and wheel 
cutout flanges. Except for grille, 
bumpers, handles and _ headlights 
rims, chrome trim is out. Two en 
gines options will be available, either 
a four or a six, both built by Willys 
and delivering gasoline economy 0 
30-35 miles per gallon. Company of 
ficials say the model culminates seven 
years of experimental work with 
more than 50 prototypes. Tests were 
made on engines ranging from 10 to 
100 horsepower, arranged for front 
wheel drive, rear mounting and con 
ventionally. Work was carried oul 
on alternate materials for body struc- 
tures, such as aluminum, magnes:Un 
plastics and wood, the conclusion 
finally being reached that the publi¢ 
wants nothing radical or revolution 
ary, and certainly nothing “small: 
Carrying a price equivalent to that 
of a year-old model in the present 
low-priced volume field, which would 
make it around $1150, the project Tr 
mains a question mark. At any rate 
it is going to get plenty of promo 
tional push. 
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The Business Trend 
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| | COAL scarcity is responsible for growing tension in 
Nico | the industrial picture. Production cutbacks are on 
the rise and those companies that are maintaining 
—|\4 x Mme schedules are not sure how long they will be able to 
do so. 

If wholesale shutdowns result from fuel shortages, 
there will be some time lag before the nation’s in- 
dustrial plant gets back in stride. The predictions 
cay for first quarter output will fall short of their mark 
ow despite strong demand. 

In the week ended Feb. 11 STEEL’s industrial pro- 
duction index slipped another 3 points to a prelim- 
inary 169 per cent of the 1936—1939 average. This 
is the third consecutive decrease since the high for 

st the year was set in the week ended Jan. 21. 

AUTOMOBILES—F uel conservation measures coupled 
157.3 with the Chrysler strike are putting a further dent 
155.1 in automotive output. Up to Friday Feb. 17 an es- 





mt timated 115,000 vehicles were lost because of the 
rn Chrysler strike. General Motors, the industry’s big- 
64.5 gest producer, is assembling below schedules set at 
ah the start of this year in order to conserve fuel. Ford 
_ and the independents may soon follow. In the week 
60.4 ended Feb. 11 outturn was 130,640 passenger cars 
ae and trucks, up more than 3000 units from the pre- 
cted ceding week’s 127,428. 


STEEL—Last week’s small decline in the steelmak- 
ing rate will be followed by further and more serious 
cutbacks in the weeks to come unless the coal situa- 
tion improves rapidly. What were ample coal stocks 


at the start of the year have melted to shadowy pro- 
portions. February’s steel production will be down 
substantially from January’s 7,904,585 tons. The 
steelmaking rate in the week ended Feb. 11 was 91.5 
per cent of capacity, down 2.5 points from the pre- 
ceding week. 

POWER—The mountainous coal stockpiles normally 
carried by the electric power companies have en- 
abled them to sustain operations at high levels. 
While living “off their fat” the nation’s light and 
power companies set an alltime weekly record in the 
week ended Feb. 4. Edison Electric Institute says 
total output that week reached 6,062,095,000 kwhr. 


FREIGHT CARS—Awards and backlogs both turned 
upward in January after declining through all 1949, 
bearing out predictions that some revival is in sight 
for what had been a sickly industry. January’s new 
orders were 9385 cars or about 3000 more than in a!! 
1949. Backlogs at the end of January were 19,026 
cars, compared with 12,036 a month earlier and 96,- 
464 a year ago. Deliveries are down. In January 
they totaled 2395. The 1949 average was 7700 cars 
per month. 

CONSTRUCTION — Civil engineering construction 
contract awards averaged $229 million weekly in 
January, 62 per cent above the like period last year 
and 69 per cent above the average for all 1949. 
Awards for the first six weeks in 1950 total $1218 
million. Private awards for the period were $588 
million and public awards were $630 million. 








LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
es BAROMETERS of BUSINESS PERIOD* WEEK AGO AGO 
625 
4 a Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ . 91.5 94.0 94.0 100.0 
651 Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5.971 6,062 6,029 5,722 
koe Bituminous Coal, Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,092 1,250 938 1,898 
751 Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 4.951 4,945 4,925 5,387 
nd Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $141.9 $160.7 $193.5 $131.2 
341 Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 130,640 127,428 154,552 108,911 
988 *Dates on request, {1950 weekly capacity is 1,906,267 net tons. 1949 weekly capacity was 1,843,516 net tons 











Federal Gross Debt (billions) 


Loans and Investments (billions)? 


Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 5907 613 631 699 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 195 199 207 192 

Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $26,985 $26,928 $27,311 $27,557 

Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t — 1% + 2% 25% 4% 
+Preliminary. tFederal Reserve Board. 

Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $14,364 $13,266 $13,907 $12,568 


i . 
; Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
Su Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 


$256.6 $256.8 $256.9 $252.5 
$18.3 $22.0 $37.0 $16.4 
8,739 10,109 14,799 5,033 
$67.3 $67.8 $67.2 $62.7 














“ United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $37,595 $38,077 $37,514 $33,268 

25 ; +Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 

14 eo 

31 = 

4 a STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index+? 156.13 156.13 156.13 155.05 

= ; - ; STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 160.1 160.1 161.2 232.6 
e if All Commodities} ... 151.6 151.2 1514 157.0 

Metals and Metal Products} ............... 169.3 169.5 169.5 175.8 
a tBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. t1936-1939—100. ++1935-1939—100. 
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Machinery Builders Diversify 


Equipment builders find new outlets in paper, textile, lea- 
ther machinery. United Engineering expands Canton plant 
to increase facilities for making rolls for paper industry 


MACHINERY and equipment manu- 
facturers whose products historically 
have been directed to the steel and 
metalworking industries are seeking 
to diversify their lines. They increas- 
ingly are turning to textile, paper, 
leather, rubber, plastics and lumber- 
ing and woodworking machinery. 

Partially the move is prompted by 
a desire to have a line which may be 
active when metalworking machinery 
is depressed. But they also want to 
increase their over-all output and 
to utilize more fully their facilities 
and know-how. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, last October bought Sted- 
man Foundry & Machine Works Inc., 
Aurora, Ind., and the Lobdell Co., 
Wilmington, Del. The Stedman plant 
has a foundry division specializing in 
small gray iron and semisteel cast- 
ings, and a machinery division which 
manufactures crushing, grinding, pul- 
verizing, mixing, and screening ma- 
chinery. The reduction machinery 
(crushing, grinding, and pulverizing) 
takes United far distant from steel 
mills with Stedman specializing in 
the building of fertilizer machinery. 
At Wilmington, paper mill machinery 
and paper and steel mill roll grind- 
ers are turned out. 

Expands Canton Plant—Because of 
the Lobdell acquisition, United En- 
gineering has gone a step further and 
decided to expend $600,000 to $700,- 
000 on additional facilities for the 
production of iron rolls at its Can- 
ton, O., plant. The objective is im- 
provement in its roll position in the 
paper mill field, but it is also indi- 
cated there has been increasing for- 
eign and domestic demand for iron 
rolls for the rubber and plastic in- 
dustries. United Engineering’s expan- 
sion at Canton will add about 12,500 
sq ft to company’s present machine 
shop and shipping facilities. The new 


building is expected to be completed . 


for operation within nine to ten 
months. 

This addition, coupled with a 
modern research laboratory recently 
completed at a cost of $125,000, will 
make the Canton plant one of the 
best equipped iron foundry and roll 
manufacturing plants in the world. 

The new building and machine tool 
acquisitions at Canton will be de- 
voted mainly to grinding and other 
finishing operations on large rolls. 
Machinery required for these opera- 
tions includes: Paper and steel mill 
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TAPPING TIP: One way to cut high 
production costs is to sharpen taps 
before returning them to the tool crib. 
Henry P. Boggis & Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of the Hybco tap grind- 
er, says you can secure maximum iap 
life, less scrap and minimum down 
time by periodic tap grinding. Ex- 
perience shows tap life is increased 
ten to fifteen times 


roll grinders, special tools for drill- 
ing paper mill rolls, large engine 
lathe, and special roll-end finishing 
machine. 

To Build Leather Machinery—<Aet- 
na-Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, also is seeking greater diversi- 
fication through a “tie-in’’ with the 
Tanners Council of America wherein 
they jointly undertake to develop and 
build machinery for the leather in- 
dustry. Aetna-Standard cites this a 
major step in an important basic 
industry, and adds that patents have 
been applied for on two machines— 
one for doing a dehairing and de- 
fleshing job, and the other, a buf- 
fing task. These two operations are 
the first steps in the preparation of 
hides and skins for finished products. 
Other machines to do various phases 
of leather finishing are contemplated. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Toledo, O., pur- 
chased an interest in the H & B 
American Machine Co., Providence, 
R. I. The New England company 
makes textile machinery. Bliss builds 


presses, rolling mill equipment, can. 
making machinery and other meta). 
working machinery. The two compa. 
nies are expected to operate inde. 
pendently. 


Gary Gives Budd Green Light 


GARY, IND., CITY COUNCIL gave 
Budd Co., Philadelphia, the go-aheag 
signal on its proposed plant on a 
140-acre Gary site for a new autonv. 
bile body parts plant (STEEL, Jan. 
23, p. 28). 

With full endorsement of the Gary 
Industrial Foundation and the Cham. 
ber of Commerce, the City Planning 
Commission approved the rezoning 
of the tract from apartment to 4 
first industrial zone. 

Manufacturing facilities in the $7 
million plant will include sheet metal 
stamping presses and welding and 
assembling lines for stampings. 


Irwin Plant Operations Begun 


MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 
at Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 
new plant near Irwin, Pa., were be- 
gun last week. 

T. I. Phillips, vice president of the 
company, says the plant will manuv- 
facture a new insulating product 
that never before has been made 
by Westinghouse. He did not dis- 
close details. About 25 women will 
be employed initially. Eventual em- 
ployment is expected to reach about 
300. 

Mr. Phillips says there are no 
plans at present to move any of the 
activities carried on at the East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., plant to the new 
location. The plant was acquired in 
March, 1948, as part of a $132 mil- 
lion long-range, company-wide ex- 
pansion and improvement program. 
The property, located at Hahntown, 
two miles south of Irwin, was owned 
by General Foods Corp. and 0c- 
cupied by one of its divisions, Jersey 
Cereal Co. The four buildings on 
the 20-acre property are three-story 
buidings—all connected; they pro- 
vide 125,000 sq ft of floor space. 


Hydropress Takes Over 


ROLLING MILL business of Loewy 
Construction Co. Inc., New York, 
will be operated as Loewy Rolling 
Mill Division of Hydropress Inc. 

Erwin Loewy, president of both 
companies, says the increase of Hy- 
dropress’ activities in design anc con- 
struction of large rolling mi!! in 
stallations necessitated the arang® 
ment. 

Among other domestic and foreign 
installations the Loewy group has 
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on order a large blooming mill in- 
stallation for Austria, two complete 
steel mills for Italy, two aluminum 
foil mills for France and one for 


Italy 


Thor Cutting Dealer Outlets 


DEALER outlets for Thor Corp.’s 
home laundry appliances will be cut 
from 20,000 to a “highly selective”’ 
7000 during 1950. The Chicago ap- 
pliance maker has already notified 
distributors to streamline their dealer 
lists. The selective dealer organiza- 
tion will be backed with a $1,750,000 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
gram, the largest in Thor’s history. 

John R. Hurley, Thor president, 
says he is convinced the new program 
will improve his company’s sales vol- 
ume. He declares the mass distribu- 
tion method of selling is proving 
detrimental to the entire major ap- 
pliance and radio distributing pic- 
ture. 

Mass distribution was created by 
postwar shortages, he explains, and 
has led to many abuses from dealers 
in name only. Among these are 


flagrant price chiseling, neglect of 
proper sales efforts and disregard 
for service. 

Thor has instituted an extensive 
sales seminar among all company and 
distributor sales personnel, has con- 
ducted comprehensive market studies 
of each sales territory, initiated apti- 
tude testing and is producing sales 
training films. 


New Firm Wire Rope Specialist 
ESTABLISHMENT of Great Lakes 
Splicing & Supply Co.—it will spe- 
cialize in fabrication of all types of 
wire rope slings, fittings and other 
cable acsemblies—is announced by 
James R. Bryant, president. 

The firm’s headquarters are in 
Euclid, O. The company is an 
authorized distributor for wire rope 
produced by American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland. David T. Hutton, 
vice president and treasurer of the 
new company is in charge of sales. 
He was associated with the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire sales organization 
in New York and Cleveland. 


Ford's New Research Center Takes Shape 





FIRST 15 soundproof test rooms of 
a new Ford engine laboratory, one 
unit of a large new engineering and 
research center taking shape at Dear- 
born, were shown to the press. 

Each cell is equipped with a 250- 
hp amplidyne de dynamometer, and 
there is another test room with a 250- 
hp dynamometer and a 600-hp induc- 
lion-type dynamometer for transmis- 
sion and torque converter study. 

Vent lation system in the rooms is 
of the reverse flow type, with fresh 
air be ag foreed downward through 
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the room and out grating fore and 
aft each dynamometer base. Thus 
the engine heat, fumes and heavier 
gases are forced through the floor 
and carried away through an air 
waste tunnel by exhaust fans. 
Eventually the laboratory’ will 
house 38 test rooms, including 32 
engine and two transmission units, 
one carburetor flow stand room, two 
vehicle test rooms and one axle test 
room. All power requirements of 
the completed structure will be re- 
covered from the 32 dynamometers. 








Prestige, Privacy 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS 
& CO. INC., Wilmington, Del., 
granted royalty-free, non-ex- 
clusive licenses to seven com- 
panies to manufacture its newly 
developed functional office fur- 
niture that offers an economical 
way of getting more office 
space. 

Designs under DuPont’s pat- 
ent application for the develop- 
ment were made available for 
a token payment of $1 by the 
firms. The seven licensed con- 
cerns are: 

Arnot & Co. Inc., Baltimore, 
Md.; Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; General 
Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
O.; Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati; Gunn Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Korda Associ- 
ates, New York; and Remington 
Rand Inc., New York. 

Built into a complete work- 
ing unit, the functional furni- 
ure carries its own partitions 
for prestige and privacy. 











Engineers Study Water Problem 


ENGINEERS’ Joint Council, a group 
representing the combined nationa! 
engineering societies, is tackling the 
problem of water. 

The council believes that adequate 
conservation and development of the 
nation’s water resources are unat- 
tainable under present unco-ordin- 
ated and frequently opposing poli- 
cies. In mobilizing the engineering 
profession to attack ihe problem, 
the council is creating a Water 
Policy Panel to develop basic engi- 
neering principles which engineers 
can advocate for inclusion in a pro- 
gram for a cound national water 
policy. These concepts will be pre- 
sented to President Truman’s tem- 
porary Water Recources Policy Com- 
mission (see STEEL, Feb. 6, p. 60). 


Suggestion Systems Get Scrutiny 


BUSINESS FIRMS are revamping 
employee suggestion systems aimed 
at cost reduction as a result of re- 
cent ruling by Wage & Hour Admin- 
istrator William R. McCombs. 

He says that such plans sometimes 
violate the Fair Labor Standards Act 
by extracting employee overtime 
without adequate compensation. 

Although the majority of companies 
are not in danger of violating the act. 
the necessity of reviewing sugges- 
tion plans can have a salutary effect 
in organizations with faulty sugges- 
tion systems. 
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Men of Industry 





JOHN L. McGARA 


John L. McGara has been appointed 
general manager of the Pittsburgh 
district operations of H. K. Porter 
Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. He will have 
charge of sales and operations of the 
three Porter plants in the Pittsburgh 
district; the plant in Lawrenceville, 
Pa.; and the two plants of American- 
Fort Pitt Spring Division in Law- 
renceville and in McKees Rocks, Pa. 
ca eat 
John W. Hanes, former under secre- 
tary of the treasury, has been elect- 
ed a vice president and director of 
Olin Industries Inc., East Alton, II1., 
and also was appointed to the execu- 
tive committee of that corporation. 
Berton E. Rogers was appointed 
works manager of the Olin subsidi- 
ary, Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Division at New Haven, Conn. 
—-—-—O-- 
J. M. Spangler, former director, vice 
president and general manager, Na- 
tional Carbon Division of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York, has 
been made president of the division. 
-—O0--- 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces that J. C. Elmburg, mana- 
ger of the Atlanta branch, has been 
transferred to Portland, Oreg., to suc- 


ceed Howard Oxsen as branch mana-: 


ger. Mr. Oxsen returns to San Fran- 
cisco to be manager of diesel engine 
sales in that area. George A. Haw- 
kins has been appointed Atlanta 
branch manager. 
--—-O--- 

D. M. Berges has been appointed 
chief engineer, Pesco Products Divi- 
sion, Cleveland, Borg-Warner Corp. 
His appointment fills a vacancy in 
the engineering department organi- 
zation which has existed since J. A. 
Lauck’s election as vice president- 
engineering several months ago. 
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JOHN H. SMITH 


John H. Smith has been elected pres- 
ident, General Electric X-Ray Corp., 
Milwaukee, succeeding John H. 
Clough, who becomes chairman of 
the board of directors. Mr. Smith 
formerly was executive vice presi- 
dent. He also is president, and Mr. 
Clough chairman, of General Electric 
Medical Products Co., subsidiary, 
which has moved offices from Chi- 
cago to the Milwaukee plant. 


—o— 
John W. Wilkinson has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, Mc- 
Kiernan-Terry Corp., New York. For 
the last 10 years he has been eastern 
field project engineer directing sales 
activity for Pomona Pump Division, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

edie 


E. K. Brown has been appointed di- 

rector of research for Torrington Co., 

Torrington, Conn., and is succeeded 

as chief engineer of the Needle Bear- 

ings Division by B. T. Virtue. 
eee 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, announces 
that H. Walter Regensburger has 
been appointed chief engineer of its 
general engineering department to 
succeed Harry L, Strube, retired, and 
that the department has been trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia to 301 W. 
Pershing Rd., Chicago. Assisting 
Mr. Regensburger will be C. M. 
Young Jr. as chief developmental 
engineer, and H. F. Watson as chief 
standards engineer. 
a 


Hollis I. Conner has been appointed 
assistant manager, export division, 
Hyster Co., Portland, Oreg. He will 
serve as head of the Peoria, IIl., ex- 
port department and as contact man 
between export headquarters in Port- 
land and the two eastern plants. 





ALBERT T. LAWSON 


Albert T. Lawson has been elected to 
the newly created position of vice 
president—general services of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
effective Mar. 1. Since 1947 he has 
been general superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Works. L. A. Lambing 
was appointed to that position, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lawson. 

—O-— 
David Dillman will become manager 
of public relations of Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, effective Mar. 15. He has 
bee managing editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 

~-0O-- 
Clausen Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., an- 
nounces appointment of Nola E. 
Clausen as assistant secretary, and 
the following as heads of depart- 
ments: F. B. Dennison, drafting and 
engineering; R. C. Robertson, pur- 
chases and sales; Frank J. Bruno, 
shop production; and Philip S. Seils, 
steel erection. 

—-O-— 
Eric A. Flaschar has been elected 
president of Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
struction Co., Cincinnati, to succeed 
W. E. Gruening. Arthur E. Harvey 
was promoted from vice president to 
executive vice president, and H. Cc. 
Brinkman, chief engineer, was elect- 
ed vice president of Stacey Bros., 
subsidiary of Dresser Industries Inc. 

—O-- 
E. L. Mathy has been appointed sales 
and advertising counselor for Na- 
tional Welding Equipment Co., 5a” 
Francisco. He was vice president 
and director of Victor Welding Equip- 
ment Co. for the last 20 years 

—o— 


J. F. Scroggins, formerly executive 
vice president, has been elected © res! 
dent, Decatur Iron & Steel Co. ‘nt 
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A multiple-function Tinnerman fastener replaces 
3 parts, eliminates 6 assembly operations, and 
saves thousands of dollars annually. 

That, briefly, sums up the experience that led 
Anemostat Corporation of America, New York, 
to switch to SPEED NUTS. This decision 
was the end result of a recent review of pro- 
duction and assembly costs on their draftless 
air diffusers. 

Cost of the previous assembly method was 
compared with the new SPEED NUT method. 


ANEMOSTAT 


—famous for AIR DISTRIBUTION 
saves with SPEED NUTS 
—famous for COST REDUCTION 


As a result, SPEED NUTS were specified, and 
are currently producing 50° lower material costs 
and substantial assembly savings. 

What about your product ... isn’t there a 
fastening job that multiple-function SPEED 


NUT brand fasteners can do better, more 








economically? Find out NOW. Also, write for 
your copy of “SPEED NUT Savings Stories”. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Ful- 
ton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. In Canada: 


Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton. 


oe 
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OLD 


Previous method of assembling 


fixing stay on diffuser, using five - 


parts: Machined metal block was 
riveted to back of fop louvre 
with two rivets. Shoe supporting 
stoy was then attached by screw 


were 
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METHOD 


SPEED NUT method, using three parts 
Special SPEED NUT is snapped into po- 
sition by hand, screw is driven through 
shoe for fixing stay and—presfo—a vi- 
bration-proof attachment! Fewer parts 
to handle, faster, easier assembly 
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Decatur, Ala. Thomas J. Kelley Jr., 
consultant in the jail and prison di- 
vision, has been promoted to vice 
president. 
oO 

Dr. Hamnett P. Munger has been ap- 
pointed by Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, O., to co-ordinate its 





DR. HAMNETT P. MUNGER 


air-pollution research activities and 
to act in a liaison capacity between 
Battelle and industry. 


—O 

Metals Disintegrating Co. Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has named E. Eugene 
Lenrow as sales representative in 
New York state. 

PER 
Myron G. Lehman, formerly vice 
president, treasurer and a director, 
Buffalo Housewrecking & Salvage 
Co., Buffalo, has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding the late Daniel A. 
Roblin. N. H. Jacobs was named 
first vice president and a director; 
Daniel A. Roblin, second vice presi- 
dent and a director; and Peter J. 
Lehman, treasurer and a director. 
Harry J. Lehman was re-elected sec- 
retary and a director. 

re) 
Malcolm W. Valentine has _ been 
named superintendent of inspection 
and quality control for Hunt-Spiller 
Mfg. Corp., Boston. 

re) 


To co-ordinate sales and warehouse 
activities in each area, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Co. announces reorgan- 
ization of its California sales division 
into the Central Pacific division, San 
Francisco, and South Pacific division, 
Los Angeles. Robert C. Harper was 
appointed division sales manager, 
lighting products, Central Pacific divi- 
sion, and Charles I. Brady was named 
to the same position, South Pacific 
division. In the radio tube division 
of Sylvania, Gabriel V. Bureau was 
appointed field engineer, equipment 
sales department, and John H. 
Hauser, assistant manager, distribu- 


tor sales, Emporium, Pa., was trans- 
ferred to Chicago sales office. 

—oO-— 
George C. Jelliffe has been ap- 
pointed eastern district manager with 
headquarters in New York for lg 
Electric Ventilating Co. 

——O--- 
L. C. Grimshaw has been appointed 
assistant chief metallurgist at Firth 
Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. He formerly was with 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 

- -O--—- 
National Supply Co., Superior En- 
gine Division, has appointed John J. 
Fetsko Jr. as regional manager in 
charge of all inland waterways diesel 
sales. He will have headquarters at 
the division’s office in St. Louis. 

open 
Van H. Leichliter, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, subsidiary of U. 
S. Steel Corp., has been named as- 
sistant vice president-operations. He 





VAN H. LEICHLITER 


suceeds to the vacancy created by 
the recent promotion of Walter F. 
Munford, vice president-operations. 
Umbert F. Corsini succeeds Mr. 
Leichliter as general superintendent, 
South Works, Worcester, Mass. 
- —O _ 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., announces appointment of Max 
I. Alimansky, formerly engineer, ca- 
pacitor divisions, transformer and 
allied product divisions at Pittsfield, 
Mass., as assistant to the manager of 
engineering. He is succeeded in his 
former position by Merritt E. Sco- 
ville. Clement E. Sutton Jr. was 
named manager, distribution trans- 
former sales, division. J. Russell Watt 
has been appointed sales manager, 
industrial laminates and insulating 
materials for the chemical depart- 
ment at Coshocton, O., and G. M. 
Hartley as manager of Glyptal alkyd 
resin plant in Schenectady. 
—-0-— 
C. C. Christy has been named assist- 


ee 


ant purchasing agent, Laclede-Ohris. 
ty Co., St. Louis, succeeding B, y 
Wright, who has been added to th 
St. Louis district sales staff. 
Pate? ett 
Edward A. Weymouth has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales and Arthu; 
H. Paden as assistant manager of 
sales, Pittsburgh Limestone Corp, 
subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp. 
ean Ea 
Donald W. Beery has been appointe; 
senior engineer in the recently organ. 
ized synthetic fuels and chemica); 
department of the chemical plants qj. 
vision, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
Sa 
Leslie H. Donald has been appointe 
director of purchases and _ supplies 
Calumet Division, Calumet, Mich 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated (Cop. 
per Co., and is succeeded as purchas. 
ing agent by Edward A. Medlyn. 
see 
Herman Merker, formerly a vice pres. 
ident, has been elected president oi 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., Milwauke: 
He suceeds the late H. O. Bruméder. 
R. H. Dieckelman succeeds the lat 
Kenneth Cole as manager of the Chi- 
cago office. 


litte 
Wayne Lorenz has been named sales 
representative in New York and 
northern New Jersey for John Oster 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

—--O-—— 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., announces appointment of 
Johnson Roney II as Florida rep- 
resentative to handle safety heads 
and related products. 

- -0-— 


John F. Benjamin has been elected 


a vice president of Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Corp., New York. Formerly 





JOHN F. BENJAMIN 


general sales manager, he will com 
tinue in charge of sales in his new 
executive post. 

—0O-— 
J. W. Herman, treasurer and assist 
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ant scretary, Lukens Steel Co., has 
heen clected a director of American 
fachine & Foundry Co., New York. 
hea ee 
Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chi- 
ago, announces appointment of Cody 
R. Beane as manager of Plibrico 
Sales & Service Co., Charleston, W. 
a., succeeding the late Joseph S. 
Stanley. 
—-O-— 


ohn J. Kennedy Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, Conti- 
Pnental Can. Co., New York. 


—O— 


‘paul E. Thomas has been appointed 
Fassistant general superintendent in 
charge of service departments of 


Gary steel works, Carnegie-Illinois 


Steel Corp., at Cary, Ind. 


—0O-—- 


' HH. F. Froelich has been named assist- 
sant purchasing manager of Dearborn 
' Motors Corp., Detroit. 


—O—- 


Edward W. Kavanagh, formerly sales 
‘manager, Ulster Iron Works, has be- 


come associated with the Manganese 
Philadelphia, in 


of its railway division, southern re- 
gion, with office in Norfolk, Va. 

oe eae 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.  an- 
nounces appointment of F. H. Clark 
as sales manager, standard control 
division, Beaver, Pa.; O. O. Rae as 
manager of the southeastern district, 
succeeding Thomas Fuller, retired; 
and E. W. Seay as sales promotion 
manager, eastern district, succeeding 
R. F. Gomber. 

eins 
New Britain-Gridley Division, New 
Britain Machine Co., announces ap- 
pointment of Eino Hill as an addi- 
tional representative in the Chicago 


| territory. He will complement the 
| duties of Jack Barry, who has been 


Chicago representative for many 
years. Gus Gran joins the division in 


E the Detroit office. 





CARTER C. HIGGINS 


Carter C. Higgins has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. John W. Higgins, pres- 
ident from 1912 to 1950, became 
chairman of the board and retains 
his position as treasurer. Maynard 
F. Carter, comptroller, succeeds Car- 
ter Higgins as secretary. Other di- 
rectors are Owen H. Wenning, sales 
manager, and J. Walter Gulliksen, 
general superintendent. Trusten P. 
Draper, vice president and general 
manager since 1938, has retired. 

eee 
C. L. Stocker has assumed: sales and 
engineering responsibilities for Lin- 
coln Electric Co. in the San Francisco 
area. M. F. Yale and T. Nichol have 
been added to the welding engineer- 
ing ctaff at Emeryville, Calif. A. L. 
Patnik will be responsible for welding 
engineering in the Seattle district. 

oO 

Richard R. Tettelbach has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Cleveland 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

ee 
Edwin F. Blair, New York attorney, 
has been elected a director of Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., Detroit, succeed- 
ing George T. Christopher. 





CURTNER B. AKIN 


Curtner B. Akin has been named 
manager of the mechanical tubing 
department of National Electric 
Products Corp., Pittsburgh. He has 
been with Service Steel Co., where for 
the last five years he sold steel tub- 
ing throughout the Detroit area. 
eae 
Charles Mertler has been appointed 
manager of engineering and produc- 
tion for Stevens Mfg. Co. Inc., Mans- 
field, O. He has been associated for 
the last 20 years with Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. in the Mansfield plant. 
—-O--- 
William F. Schupp has been appoint- 
ed assistant district sales manager of 
the Cincinnati district sales office of 
Republic Steel Corp. He has been em- 
ployed by Republic Steel and its pre- 
decessor companies since 1925. 
ee 
John Horth has been named manager 
of the St. Louis office of De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co. H. H. Reynolds 
was appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Los Angeles office. 
ee eieua 
Holcroft & Co., Detroit, announces 
appointment of Wallace F. Schott as 
its representative in eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. He will have 
headquarters in Cleveland. 





FOBITUARIES... 


George A. Rowland, 57, sales mana- 
ger, Buflovak Division, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Buffalo, died Feb, 4. 

pre 
William V. Bulloch, 87, former presi- 
dent who headed the firm of Par- 
menter & Bulloch Mfg. Co., Ganano- 
que, Que., Canada, for more than 40 
years, died Feb. 3. 

—o-— 
a 1. Beardsley, 70, associated with 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, for 
many years, and since 1940 advisor 
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to its Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Division, died Jan. 23. 

ee 
Francis J. Troy, 33, manager, Acme 
Tool & Die Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
since the death of his father, five 
years ago, died Feb. 8. 

aigeie 
John Buck, 59, assistant works mana- 
ger, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, died 
of a heart attack Feb. 9. 

--0-- 
Frederic A. Schaff, 65, chairman of 
the board of Combustion Engineer- 
ing-Superheater Inc., New York, died 


Feb. 7 at his home in Bronxville, 
N. Y. He was an officer or director 
of numerous companies manufactur- 
ing equipment for railway or power 
fields. 

Lies 
William B. Price, who retired in 1948 
as director of research at Scovill 
Mfg. Co., died at his home in Water- 
bury, Conn., Feb. 7. 

—o— 
Lynn McNaughton, 68, vice president 
of the original Cadillac Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, died in Henry Ford 
Hospital Feb. 8. 
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HHIGAN LIRRARIES 


These Standard ASSEMBLIES 
Simplify the REPLACEMENT-PROGRAM 
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EC&M Tab-Weld Resistor sections for d-c 
crane and mill control have uniform mounting 
dimensions for all sections. Internally, each 
section has all grids of the same size, with 
grids connected in series. 


Sections are rated with continuous current 
carrying capacities from 32 to 150 amperes, 
depending upon the size of grid per section. 
These mill sections, using nine different sizes 
of grids, require no change — no shop 
alteration when a field replacement is 
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Convenient taps, resistance value _stabi- 
lized by welding, shorten .the replacement 
time. Switch to EC&M Bulletin 942 Tab- 
Weld Plate Resistors. 





Each section complete with— 


1—Suitable taps permanently in place at 
convenient points. 





9—Terminal blocks with metal identifica- 
tion tag affixed to terminal bolts. 





3—Uniform end - frame mounting hole 
dimensions for ease of stacking. 
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Use from storeroom shelf ‘‘as is.” 





THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET 





. CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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PROVIDES MORE "BITE"—New process of making car- 
bide tipped circular saws developed by W. F. Meyers Co., 
Bedford, Ind., eliminates uneven stresses and strains in the 
blade, and overcomes objectionable noise and _ vibration. 
According to the company, part of the process consists of 
cutting slots in the saw blanks similar to spokes in a wheel 
and filling them with a material having different harmonic 
qualities than the steel saw body. The method also enables 
as many teeth as required to do a specific job to be placed 
in the blade. 





NO HANDLING PROBLEM—Movement of large, heavy 
machinery on low-bed trucks direct from shipside to ulti- 
mate destination is proving economical at the San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation. Heavy items thus far moved, without 
use of special blocking or bracing as required on other car- 
4 riers, include a 62-ton rock crusher and three 39-ton cranes. 


AIDS INDUSTRIAL SLEUTHING—Uranium metal is en- 

abling the B. F. Goodrich Research Center, Brecksville, O., 

to expand the usefulness of the electron microscope. E. H. 
= Rowe, in charge of the concern’s electron microscope work, 
states that some of the objects studied in the rubber indus- 
try are so small that it would take a million of them laid 
end to end to extend a distance of 1 inch. These show up 
very dimly on the electron microscope plate. However, if a 
sample is sprayed with a stream of heavy metal atoms at an 
oblique angle in a vacuum, a striking effect is obtained. The 
particles become coated on one side with a thin film of metal 
while areas on the opposite side receive no coating. Beside 
increasing image contrast, treatment gives the picture a 
three-dimensional appearance which simplifies particle iden- 
tification. 


TOUGH ALLOY— Searing heat of a jet engine can be with- 
stood by a new alloy developed by Harold V. Kinsey, a 
Federal Bureau of Mines metallurgist in Ottawa, Ontario. 
The metal, reported by Aluminum News, consists of about 
30 per cent aluminum and is 10 per cent lighter than other 
alloys of similar type. Called Kinsalloy, it already has 
stood up under 1000 hour tests at 2100° F while subjected to 
heavy loads. 


“AUTOMATION"— Industry is in process of coining a new 
word to describe a new cost-cutting technique. In the pre- 
liminary program of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers’ convention to be held coincident with the Industrial 
Cost-Cutting Exposition in Philadelphia, April 10, the word 
automation” appears no less than five times. It was coined 
to describe the process of converting to automatic operation 
something previously done by hand, with twin objectives of 
reducing cost and cutting down physical efforts of the worker. 














PUTS ON THE PRESSURE—Loads on journal bearings equal 
to two freight cars of coal in weight can be exerted by a test 
machine designed and built for the Naval Engineering Ex- 
Petiment Station, Annapolis, Md. The Department of De- 
fense, Washington, says the machine uses the same kind of 
frictionless surface on its loading device as the 200-inch Hale 
telescope. Even under full load, a small coin will register on 
the balance arm of the torque measuring device. 
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JUMPS OUTPUT — Revamped facil- 
ities in the plant of Wheatland Tube 
Co., Wheatland, Pa., is paying otf 
dividends. The company currently is 
realizing a 30 per cent increase in 
pickling and galvanizing production 
of pipe and substantial yearly sav- 
ings of zinc. The plant, which is set 
up to produce all sizes of pipe from 
1%, to 3 inches, derives most of its 
benefits from four permanent none!ec- 
tric type magnetic pipe rolls set in 
tandem. These are used for the drag- 
out and permit two lines of pipe to 
be handled simultaneously from the 
galvanizing pot. (p.84) 


SPLINE HONING—Honing of splines 
presents several problems. To cut 
efficiently the stones must be self- 
dressing. Also to generate an ac- 
curate cylinder the dressing action 
must be uniform over full surface of 
all stones. These problems were over 
come recently by equipping a heavy- 
duty honing machine with oscillating 
motion and designing tools about one- 
half as wide as the spline. (p.88) 


REAL PUSH—While work of A. L. 
Marsh and Elwood Haynes in the 
1900s contributed to the progress of 
stainless alloy castings it may be de- 
finitely stated that the real impetus 
came when Harry Brearly of Shef- 
field, England, discovered in 1912, 
that a straight chromium material 
of certain range and carbon by prop- 
er treatment would produce satis- 
factory stainless cutting blades. W. 
H. Worrilow indicates further that 
up to this time melting furnace equip- 
ment consisted of crucibles, bessemer 
converters and open hearth furnaces. 
(p.91) 


CONTROLLED LOAD— In a new 
by-product coke oven designed by 
the author yields of the oven can be 
controlled by measuring the load. Also 
travel of hot flue gas into the coal 
charges is minimized by the flue de- 
sign, and its intrusion is prohibited by 
controls of pressure, volume and 
temperature in the chamber side re- 
action zone. It is pointed out that the 
measured load and maintained pres- 
sure not only make intrusion of hot flue 
gas impossible but insure that tightly 
carboned brick joints deposit their 
carbon nearest the flue side of the 
joint where the brick is at a higher 
temperature. (p.96) 
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Fig. 1 (top)—View of 
double drag-out roll 
tandem which carries 
pipe from the zinc bath 
to the delivery con- 
veyor. Notice ring be- 
tween second and third 
rolls which gives an out- 
side wipe to the tra- 
velling pipe 


Fig. 2 (center)—General 
view of the galvanizing 
pot, roll tandem drag- 
out and inclined deliv- 
ery conveyor which 
moves the pipe up to 
the blow valve opera- 
tor’s station. In imme- 
diate foreground is 
seen a pile of chilled 
spelter drippings which 
will be remelted in pot 
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Fig. 3 (bottom) — Plan 
view of the pickling 
and galvanizing plant 
showing flow of mate- 
rial through building 
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REVAMPED 
PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


By DAN REEBEL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


Boost Pipe Galvanizing : 


This novel handling arrangement, which utilizes four permanently mag- 

netic carrier rolls set in tandem for double drag-out of pipe from the gal- 

vanizing pot, is also affording Wheatland Tube Co. tremendous savings 
in zinc consumption 
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THIRTY per cent increase in pickling and galvanizing 
production of popular size pipe and substantial yearly 
savings of zinc are being realized by Wheatland Tube 
Co., Wheatland, Pa., in the operation of their rede- 
signed and rebuilt pickling and galvanizing depart- 
ment which handles pipe in all sizes from 14, to 3 
inches inclusive in diameter. Engineered and designed 
by the company, the new facilities incorporate the use 
of four permanent nonelectric type magnetic pipe rolls 
set in tandem which is used for the drag-out and per- 
mits two lines of pipe to be handled simultaneously 
from the galvanizing pot. The double contoured rolls 
used in the tandem were produced by Eriez Mfg. 
Co., Erie, Pa. 

Finished rolled pipe from the company’s butt weld 
mills is brought by transfer buggy from the mill build- 
ing to the pickling and galvanizing department. An 
ample storage area is provided for stocking certain 
sizes of pipe not scheduled for immediate pickling and 
galvanizing. This affords the operators a great amount 
of production flexibility in that they always have 
available a quantity of any size pipe which may be 
needed for immediate processing. 
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During processing, pipe in lifts is first put into the 
pickling tanks containing 10 per cent sulphuric acid 
and retained until perfectly clean—which usually re- 
quires from 1 to 134 hours. Automatic agitators are 
utilized and so adjusted as to place the material in 
solution 4 minutes and out 30 seconds between immer- 
sions. 

Baffle Used In Galvanizing Pot—Following pickling, 
the pipe is dipped two or three times in running water 
and then passed through a wet flux tank containing 
zinc ammonium chloride. Usually 5 minutes immer 
sion at 120° F is sufficient to carry out this preflux- 
ing operation. Next a crane picks up the lift of pipe 
and delivers it to a charging table which gently rolls 
the material piece by piece down through a hot 
molten flux bath of sal ammoniac (ammonium chlo- 
ride) which rests on half of the top of the molten zinc 
bath in the galvanizing pot. A vertical baffle plate 
extending the entire length of the galvanizing pot re- 
tains the sal ammoniac on the pot’s entry side. This 
layer of flux is approximately 2 to 4 inches in depth. 
The pipe rolls on down a slight inclined plane, passes 
under the baffle and emerges at the delivery side of 
the pot where the operator removes it as desired. 

All pipe is cut to a standard 21 foot length for 
processing. Each 8 to 10 seconds an operator, by 
use of tongs, removes a length of pipe from the pot 
and places it on the under side of the magnetic drag- 
out roll tandem which effects a complete removal from 
the bath. Approximately 500 pieces hourly of 144- 
inch pipe can be removed from the pot by this method. 

Raw material charged into the galvanizing pot con- 
sists of prime western zinc with an addition of 0.2 to 
0.3 pounds of aluminum per ton of zinc used. 


Fig. 4—Double drag-out showing last roll of the tan- 

dem. Surplus spelter is being blown out of pipe to 

the left of the rolls, other pipe is moving to the left 
on the first cooling rack 
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Roll Tandem Permanently Magnetic—The double 
drag-out tandem used is rather unique in that the 
rolls require no electricity or wiring to generate a 
magnetic field, and are in no way harmed by tem- 
peratures of approximately 800° F used in the gal- 
vanizing operation. Installation of the roll tandcm 
has produced tremendous savings for the operators. 
Production has been speeded up 30 per cent on pipe 
11-inch and smaller which accounts for about 80 per 
cent of the organization’s total production, while pipe 
ranging in size from 11, to 3 inches is being produced 
at about a 15 per cent increase. Some factors re- 
sponsible for this latter increase were changes made 
in the galvanizing pot capacity and the addition of 
improved heating facilities. The plant is set up to 
produce all sizes of pipe from 1% to 3 inches inclusive 
in both standard and extra heavy grades. 

Tremendous savings have resulted in that the rolls 
are presently operating slightly over half the speed 
they were in the old installation which allows more 
excess zinc to run back into the pot. It is estimated 
that this saving alone will reduce zinc consumption 
considerably. 

Between the second and third roll of the pipe drag- 
out tandem is located a ring through which the pipe 
travels and which by use of compressed air blows off 
all excess zine adhering to the outside diameter of 
the pipe. This excess is subsequently returned down 
the pipe by gravity into the galvanizing pot. 

Many other savings have resulted through the use 
of these rolls in that they require no electrical power 







Fig. 5 (right)—Delivery cradle at 
end of second cooling rack. From 
here material is sent to a thread- 
ing department in another building 
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and the absence of slip rings and other attendant 
electrical accessories eliminates the necessity of con. 
stantly cleaning or replacing these parts. 

Zinc Blown From Inside Pipe—As the pipe leaves 
the roll tandem, it moves up a Mathews conveyor to 
the blow valve operator station where it is lifted 
manually and centered in a nozzle which blows out al] 
excess zinc from the inside of the pipe by use of super 
heated steam at a pressure of about 100 pounds per 
square inch. This excess zinc also returns to the gal. 
vanizing pot. 

Material is then placed on a Link-Belt dog 
type conveyor rack which moves it down an ip. 
cline while it is in the process of cooling. After leay- 
ing the cooling conveyor, material moves at right 
angles on a v-shaped table trough conveyor built by 
Taylor Wilson Co. over to the second cooling rack 
which runs in the opposite direction to the first cool- 
ing rack. 

At the end of the second cooling rack, the pipe 
moves down into a dip tank containing water at 
normal temperature and then runs up on an inspec. 
tion table which is the last section of the second cool 
ing rack. Eventually the pickled and galvanized pipe 
is deposited in a delivery cradle from where it is re- 
moved in lifts and sent over to the threading floor 
which is located in another building. 

There is no back tracking in this plant as the mate- 
rial moves progressively from one stage to another 
and eliminates any need of additional materials han- 


dling. 








Fig. 6 (left)—Pipe is being run down 

into a water cooling bath prior to 

entering onto inspection rack. Por- 

tion of pipe lifting rig may be seen 
in the background 
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FLEXIBILITY of installation or relo- 
cation of heavy press equipment in 
Chrysler Corp.’s Nine-Mile press plant 
just outside Detroit is shown in ac- 
companying illustrations. Weight of 
the presses is carried on transverse I- 
beams resting on longitudinal beams, 
in turn carried by the foundation pil- 
lars. Work floor is of laminated tim- 
ber, in easily removable sections. 
Overhead cranes of 50-ton capacity 
handle movement of .stock or of sec- 
tions of presses when they are being 
installed or repositioned. Fig. 2 shows 
a closeup of a 900-ton press, occupy- 
ing floor area of 12 x 24 feet. The 
entire press weighs 440 tons and, as 
installed, rises 15 feet above the floor 
and 18 feet below it. The underfloor 
section, the four accumulators and 
portions of the press subframe and 
working parts are shown in Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4 indicates how structurals are 
arranged to support the presses, sug- 
gesting how easily maintenance work 
can be carried out because of the 
large open area of the basement. 

A general view of the working floor, 
showing craneways and some of the 
Presces already installed, is given in 
Fig. 1. The plant is now operating 
43 presses, ranging from 10-ton to 
900-ton size. Ten overhead cranes, 
ranging from 20-ton to 50-ton capac- 
ity, are available. 
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IMPROV 


IMPROVED quality often infers -new processing 
methods and techniques; however, it does not neces. 
sarily mean increased costs. Improved quality may 
mean better control of surface finish, closer toler. 
ances, better fits and all around improved functional 
characteristics. 

Honing in many cases has proved to be one meth- 
od of obtaining an improvement in these quality fac. 
tors plus increased production and lower costs. As 
an example, consider a new method of processing 
pinion, cluster and splined gears used in automotive 
transmissions. By improving the characteristics of 
the bearing surfaces on which these gears rotate or 
slide, the life of the transmission has been increased 
shifting of the gears has been made easier and gear 
noise has beerf reduced. 

Honing first was tried on pinion gears in an effort 
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The soft gear blank is honed to generate a hole that 


fis accurate in size and geometry. It is then pressed 
fon arbor and the teeth are cut concentric with the 
‘bore. The gear then is hardened. This causes the 


gear to distort. It is again honed to eliminate this 


‘distortion and to develop the required surface finish 


and accuracy. This can be done without changing 
the relationship of the teeth to the bore because of 
the self-centering characteristic of the honing equip- 


ment. 


Double-spindle honing machines are used in both 


;these operations, Fig. 2. These machines have elec- 


tronic control and automatic indexing tables. Two 



















































































Bearing surfaces of pinion, cluster and splined gears for automotive trans- 
missions are honed more efficiently using new technique and equipment 


SEAR SURFACE FINI 


B to keep the bore, on which the gear turns, concentric 
with the pitch line of the teeth. This was made prac- 
‘tical productively by a change in processing methods 
fand by the development of automatic size control. 


Fig. 1—Double quill type machine equipped with an automatic rotary index 
table and electronic control. Two parts are honed in a 30 to 35-second cycle 
Fig. 2—Double-spindle honing machines have electronic control and automatic 
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gears are honed simultaneously. Later models of the 
machine are equipped with magazine-fed automatic 
loading and ejecting fixtures, Fig. 4. 

Helical Wobble Eliminated—Besides assuring con- 
centricity between teeth and bore, the changed proc- 
essing has eliminated helical wobble which makes the 
gears noisy and subject to rapid wear. The honed 
finish—15 microinch r.m.s.—has eliminated needle 
bearing whistle and chatter. Production has been 
increased five-fold per machine, 1800 gears being 
finished per 80 hours on each machine compared to 
60 per hour with the previous method. Handling 
and inspection have been reduced materially. The 
manufacturer pioneering this processing technique 
reports a saving of $100,000 per year. 

This equipment proved so successful on pinion gears 
it was next applied to cluster gears. In these gears 
the bore is seven or eight diameters in length. Soft 
gear blanks are honed, removing from 0.004 to 0.005- 
inch from the diameter. The machine used is a double 
quill type equipped with an automatic rotary index 
table and electronic control, Fig. 1. Two parts are 
honed in a 30 to 35-second cycle. 

Teeth then are cut concentric with the honed hole. 
The gears are carburized and hardened and the bore 
is again honed. Here again the self-aligning of the 
honing equipment assures that inaccuracies of the 
bore will be corrected without changing the relation 
of the teeth to the bore. 

In the old method of processing only a %%-inch 
section was ground at each end of the bore for the 
needle bearings. Production was low due to the dif- 
ficulty of grinding the two holes on the same axis 
and holding them concentric with all the gear mem- 
bers. Gears had to be chucked on the pitch line of 
the teeth on both the large and small members. The 
fixture drivers and chucks were expensive and re- 
quired constant maintenance. 

Length of Bore Honed—In the new method the 
full length of the bore is honed. The gear is clamped 
in the simple fixture by three cam-operated fingers, 
Fig. 5. The bore is checked (Please turn to Page 106) 


indexing tables 


Fig. 3—In honing splined gears, the tool cannot be rotated since each stone is 
confined to the surface of one spline. To overcome this, a heavy-duty honing 
machine was equipped with an oscillating motion in place of the rotation 
Fig. 4—Later models of double-spindle honing machines are equipped with 
magazine-fed automatic loading and ejecting fixtures 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


PLANER TIME CALCULATOR: In addition to their 
ingenuity in designing machines for cutting metal, 
engineers in the machine tool industry rank high 
as designers of practical calculating devices for de- 
termining speeds, feeds and resulting output. Some 
of these devices are integral with controls, others 
are fastened to machines, still others are separate 
instruments—usually in the form of special slide 
rules, either circular or straight. 

Graham E. Marx, assistant sales manager, G. A. 
Gray Co., Cincinnati 7, O., has just presented me 
with a clever new version of the straight slide rule. 
This pocket-size instrument—which incidentally is 
designed for use only with planers equipped with 
modern variable voltage drives—has six scales, three 
of which are on sliders and two transfer plates 
which carry readings from scale to scale. 

Given type of material to be cut, type of cutting 
tool, depth and width of cut, and length of stroke, 
the calculator first gives (from a chart on the back) 
recommended practical speed and feed. Then—revers- 
ing the calculator—(1) Set arrow on top movable 
scale under maximum feasible return speed (300 feet 
per minute on modern planers), (2) place arrow on 
center movable scale under transfer line leading to 
recommended cutting speed, (3) set width of cut 
on lower movable scale under transfer line leading 
to length of stroke and finally under recommended 
feed read planing time. 

This special slide rule is of all-vinylite construc- 
tion to stand up under long continued use in the 
shop. It is available from G. A. Gray Co., postpaid, 
for $2.00, which also covers protective case and in- 
structions. I am quite a collector of industrial slide 
rules. I have never seen anything quite like it. 


MYSTERIES OF HIGH SPEEDS: Magic faded out 
of the machine shop with the passing of those old- 
line drummers who extolled the imaginary powers of 
secret hardening compounds, snake oil coolants and 
the like. 

Even though better reasoning and better labora- 
tories have done away with the magic, the machine 
shop still continues to have its mysteries to keep 
research men occupied. Among current mysteries are 
those involved with high speed cutting—both punch- 
ing and machining. 

Not long ago I-was visiting a plant where a high 
speed automatic punch press was being tooled up 
to run at 1200 strokes per minute, blanking parts 
out of sheet steel. To begin with the punch had been 
ground to close fit in the die, and had been set to 
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enter the die. This worked well enough at low spec; 
tryout, but when the press was speeded up it ju 
didn’t work. 


A press operator who depended more on experienc: 
than on theory took the problem in hand. f; 
shocked the engineering staff by having the pune: 
ground down to a “sloppy fit’’ in the die and backing 
it up until it did not enter the die at all. Then } 
started the machine at top speed. To the surprise o 
everyone but himself, perfect blanks were “poppe 
out” at a great rate. 

He explained that the action was something |i 
what happens when a silk scarf is tossed into th; 
air and cut with a fast stroke of a sharp sworn 
Possibly he had a good point there—something aboy: 
inertia of the material being cut evidently was wha 
he had in mind. 

More recently I saw a somewhat similar myster 
in connection with the tooling up of an automati 
lathe to turn steel forgings with carbide tools. Star. 
ing it up according to the rules in the book resulte 
in poor performance. Caution dictated that the speei 
should be reduced. A bold experimenter, however 
threw caution to the winds, put on a much mor 
powerful motor, increased the speed to 1200 surfax 
feet per minute—and it worked like a charm. 

He explained his success by saying that he hai 
in effect “crossed the sonic barrier into the super 
sonic zone of metalcutting.” Not a bad explanation fu 
the success of bold pioneering which in the art o 
metalcutting corresponds to the crossing of the soni: 
barrier in aviation. 


THEY ARE EXPENDABLE: Increased cost of huma 
labor as compared to decreased cost of automatic 
mechanical manufacturing and assembly operations 
in more and more instances is making it unprofitable 
to have things repaired. As a result we are likel) 
to see an increasing number of subassembly machi 
ery details made up in the form of “packaged units 
designed to be thrown away and replaced by nev 
units when worn or damaged in service. 


This already is apparent in expendable items suc’ 
as packaged bearings, small pumping units, filte 
cartridges, and even complete spindle assemblies fo! 
light duty machine tools. It is likely to be extende( 
to many other details—not only consumers’ goo! 
but of capital goods as well. 

To those brought up in thrifty traditions of savit! 
string, reloading shot gun shells, etc., this kind 
thing at first glance looks like wasteful practice 
However, a few minutes work with pencil and pape 
will give convincing evidence that “handicraft” ™ 
pair work at $1.00 to $2.00 per hour makes many‘ 
repaired item far more expensive than a mass pr 
duced new item. 

Not only that, but on machines on which “dow 
time” for repairs rolls up into big money and disrupt 
production all along the line, packaged units whit! 
quickly can be yanked out and replaced effect ama 
ing savings in those two important directions. " 
the current drive to interpret machine design ii ter™ 
of dollars-and-cents advantages to users—these & 
pendable items certainly deserve to be included. 
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By W. H. WORRILOW 


President 
Lebanon Steel Foundry 
Lebanon, Pa. 
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Another in a continuing series of 
articles on the making of steel and 
finishing it into products ready for 


NUMBER 
* the consumer. Each article is written 
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by an outstanding authority in his 
particular field. 

























HIGH ALLOY 
STEEL CASTINGS 


High stainless corrosion-resistant and heat-enduring alloy castings 
have made possible the truly remarkable advance seen in the tech- 
nological and process industries during the past quarter century 


PART Il 


FOR generations men had sought a means of improv- 
ing the corrosion resistance and stopping the rusting 
of iron and steel. After many scattered research at- 
tempts over the years, hope of success at last ap- 
peared, and as had occurred many times in the past, 
while seeking one objective, an entirely foreign dis- 
covery of great value was made. 

While the work of A. L. Marsh in 1900, and Elwood 
Haynes in 1905, and many others, contributed to the 
progress of stainless alloys in one way or another, it 
may be definitely stated that the real impetus came 
when Harry Brearly of Sheffield, England, discov- 
ered in 1912, while researching for a superior gun lin- 
ing, that a straight chromium material of certain 
range and carbon content, by proper treatment would 
produce satisfactory stainless cutting blades; and in 
a few years stainless cutlery was broadly known and 
in general use. 

Melting furnace equipment up to this time consisted 
of crucibles, bessemer converters, and open-hearth 
furnaces. When stainless casting manufacture first 
started, it was soon determined that the metallurgical 
control essential to establish the uniformly depend. 
able properties required could not be produced in any 
of the aforesaid equipment. Providentially, the elec- 


‘trie furnace became available about that time, and 


both are and induction melting equipment came into 
use, aiding greatly in the early development and pro- 
duction of stainless castings. 

Although the Heroult direct-arm electric melting 


‘furnace was talked about around 1890, the first unit 


was placed in operation about 1907. In this method 
the molten metal is refined by special deoxidizing 
treatments. Application of the Heroult-type furnace 
‘o steel casting practice made for great improvement 
In both quality and uniformity of analysis, and dupli- 
tation of the casting’s physical properties. 
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The induction melting furnace, complete with motor 
generators, was first operated on a commercial basis 
about 1925. This is properly a refined melting method 
and lends itself to production of superior materials in 
point of analytical and high-quality control. This 
type of melting made the production of low carbon 
chromium-nickel stainless alloys an outstanding qual- 
ity achievement. 

During this period many attempts were being made 
by metallurgists to determine how the valuable alloy- 
ing elements of nickel and chromium could be added 





Fig. 11—Burning off the head from a casting 
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STEEL CASTINGS 

to iron, and perhaps the most far-reaching results This also added much further impetus and dire: tio, De 

came from the work of Benno Strauss and Edward to subsequent research efforts. 

Maurer of the Krupp Works in Essen, Germany. As time marched on, great strides were accom. 
In 1912, patents were granted Messrs. Krupp for plished in the evolution of alloys in cast form oj 

materials which have become the most popular and many types, for a great number of corrosion Services, 

valuable of modern times, one of these commonly re- and for heat and high temperature applications. 

ferred to as 18-8-S, which is a composition of 18 per The far-reaching and obvious potential values of 

cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel, 0.08 per cent carbon. alloy combinations in cast form opened new horizons 

This alloy may be said to have been gleaned from to the engineer who was quick to grasp their portent 

the metallurgical perspective of the times, and placed 


i > y i . Tr i < . ie. . 
stainless alloys on a practical and commercial level Fig. 12— Million volt «x-ray machine for nonde- 


structive testing of finished castings 
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ishion them into new means and methods for 
ning the technological scope. It is therefore 
is that the history of stainless alloys is woven 
many major achievements today, which have 
built around and depend entirely upon their out- 
tanding characteristics. 
Technical knowledge is difficult to obtain, and in 
he beginning was slow to acquire, due to a lack of in- 


“strumentation, which perforce was to be expected, 


s problems require clarification for scientific ap- 
proach, and means for obtaining the answers must 
e developed. Time was necessary to establish in an 
rderly manner, the complete pattern of the informa- 
ion needed by which relative values could be estab- 


Mished and a comprehensive knowledge of these new 
Malloys recorded. Meanwhile, materials for study 


nder actual working conditions had to be produced 
ore or less blindly, and it is surprising that such ex- 
ellent progress was made in the first few years. 

A certain pioneer spirit was essential in this ap- 
proach, and many attempts completely failed. How- 
pver, it was imperative that success be attained, as 


ithe technological future with all its implications de- 


pended upon the resourcefulness, ingenuity and ca- 
pacity of foundrymen to learn how to design and em- 
lloy these new alloy products to meet the engineer- 
ng and chemical dreams which had arisen in the 
inds of technologists everywhere. 

Brearly stainless cutlery steel was first rolled in 
England in 1914, then in the United States during 
1915, and constituted the beginning of a ‘‘new look” 
n metal. Soon thereafter followed many inquiries 
as to the suitability of such alloy for diverse chemical] 
applications. Many of those tried, failed due to lack 
pf specific corrosion experience and data. 

Marsh’s work on chromium-nickel heating elements, 
pr resistors, proved far-reaching. 

The outstanding high temperature properties of 
hromium-nickel alloys suggested many applications, 
such as boxes for carburizing metal parts which were 
ncreasing in demand at this time due to the automo- 
bile and other developments requiring mass-production 
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Fig. 13 (left)—-Load of castings being heat treated 


Fig. 14 (above)—Workman is shown chipping ex- 
cess unwanted metal from a casting 


Fig. 15 (directly above)—Shakeout of finished cast- 
ings from the mold 
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STEEL CASTINGS 





Fig. 16—Castings are being cooled in the water 
quench tank 


facilities. Patents were applied for by Driver-Harris 
in January, 1916, and later granted, covering heat- 
resistant units for metallurgical operations. Actual 
manufacture of heat-resistant alloy castings began 
in 1915. Success of this application suggested many 
new types of equipment and processing methods not 
previously feasible due to lack of suitable alloys. 

By 1919, high alloy eastings containing 60 to 65 
per cent nickel and 15 to 20 per cent chromium had 
proved their economy over steel parts for similar 
services, even at ten to fifteen times the cost, and 
their use rapidly increased although selling for well 


Fig. 17—Sand blasting castings for scale removal 






















over a dollar a pound. This high cost gave ris. to , 
number of empirically planned materials of lows; 
alloy content based on the fact that relative valye 
were difficult to determine at the time, and thes 
could be sold at lower cost. This added to the egroy. 
ing confusion of users in deciding what alloys shoul 
be employed. . 

Haynes aimed more toward complex alloys for the 
handling of heavy acids and rendered important gery. 
ice in that field. 

The Strauss alloy patents held by the Chemicy 
Foundation, these being the so-called 18-8 types, at. 
tracted much attention, and the production of castings 
began in a small way about 1922, although stainless 
bars were not produced until 1927. 

It is at once obvious that these new alloy casting 
developments, with their far-reaching business pros 
pects, did attract those with presumed adequate pro- 
ducing equipment. However, there was little or n 
metallurgical data available on them at this period, 
Further, there was no conception of the unavoidab) 
differences in melting technique, casting design, most 
suitable sands, shrinkage characteristics, or the phys. 
ical, thermal, or corrosion properties obtainable, or 
the actual analytical control necessary for any given 
etandard performance. Naturally, in the process of 
getting started, many inferior castings both of incor. 
rect design and improper application were made, and 
as a result, great confusion and uncertainty arose in 
the minds of engineers and prospective users. 

An example of misapplication (made without sup- 
porting information on a particular service), is the 
United States Navy’s experi- (Please turn to Page 102) 
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POUR THEMSELVES A 


ON ANNEALING COSTS 


T° pickle and anneal the body of their new 
coffee pot was costing Landers, Frary & Clark, 
makers of the famous line of Universal appliances, 
$7.50 per M pieces. 5 anneals, which at first 
seemed necessary to produce the quality product 
for which Universal is nationally known, jumped 
the cost per M pieces to $37.50. Universal knew 
this was far too high and decided to do something 
about it. 

Their metallurgist, in cooperation with Revere, 
studied the problem in detail and then proved 
their conclusions by exhaustive tests. It was found 
that by using Revere copper strip in a certain 
temper, 4 anneals could be eliminated. Now, 
after a draw of 734”, the copper body is annealed 
once then spun into its finished shape. Based 
on current production, this has resulted in a saving 
of over $10,000.00 per year, plus an improved 
product. Additional savings also are realized 
through more simplified handling, and more 
economical finishing operations due to the reduc- 
tion in the number of anneals. 

_ To make such a deep draw while holding re- 
jects to the absolute minimum would not be 
possible were it not for the fine quality and 
consistent uniformity of the gauge and temper 


° 


of the copper used. The copper body is tin plated 
inside, while the outside is first nickel plated 
then chromium plated. 

Because of the nature of this appliance, which 
makes coffee automatically to the individual’s 
taste, then reduces the current to keep coffee at 
serving temperature, Revere copper was selected 
for its high thermal-conductivity. This makes it 
possible to brew the coffee faster and keep it hot 
longer, thus saving on current. 

Perhaps Revere Copper or some other Revere 
Metal can be of help in developing or improving 
your product—cutting your production costs. 
Why not tell Revere about your metal problems? 
Call the Revere Sales Office nearest you today. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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Measured Load Controls Yield of 


BY-PRODUCT 


COKE OVEN 


WHEN gas and coke largely were 
made in retort benches and beehive 
ovens at the turn of the century, it 
was taught that the gas was hope- 
lessly degraded after three hours, 
within a few inches of the crust of 
the coke, before emerging therefrom. 
A few years later text books solemnly 
warned that the gas produced no 
more heavy paraffins after the sev- 
enth hour. 

In those days it was taught and 
believed that the ultimate hydro- 
carbon reactions occurred with light- 
ning-like rapidity. This, however, 
was never true. The reactions being 
molecular and not ionic, are always 
relatively slow and hence they can 
be controlled by temperature. In 
fact, this is the number one property 
of hydrocarbons. 

Hence in former years limiting 
conditions in apparatus and treat- 
ment were wrongly taken as limiting 
factors, inherent in hydrocarbon for- 
mation, especially in the illuminants 
which are rated at 2000 Btu and the 
methane at 1009 Btu. Other com- 
bustibles in the gas are CO at 323.5 
and hydrogen at 326.2 Btu. These 
two gases are not hurt by present 
practice and the same limitations 
still receive so much tolerance that 
many cokemakers recognize them 
apart from the apparatus which pro- 
duces the sharply lessened values in 
3tu in the gases. There are great’ 
losses in illuminants and paraffins 
from the start of coking, which being 
high, are still not recognized because 
the best yields are not brought out 
at any stage of the process. 

Deterioration of Gas Quality— 
Not only is the fourth to seventh 
hour “bogey” applied to coke oven 
gas deterioration, but the same de- 
terioration of gas quality at a lower 
bracket is noted from the 10% hours 
to the end on a 15-hour schedule. 

To illustrate, take No. 7 oven (at 
charging time) of a 50-oven battery, 
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NEW DESIGN ELIMINATES crossover flue 
system while maintaining equal generating 


efficiency for underfiring without counter- 
flow of gas at outside regenerator walls 


By PAUL M. PINCKARD 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


pushing on a 15-hour schedule. Oven 
No. 6 with an intermediate heating 
wall between will have a charge 101 
hours old, and oven No. 8 alongside 
the other heating wall intermediate 
to oven No. 7, will have a charge 
four and a half hours old. No. 6 will 
be recharged when the charge in No. 
7 is four and a half hours old. In the 
heating flues between Nos. 6 and 7 
ovens, when No. 6 is charged, gas 
from No. 6 traveling through brick 
joints into the flues, brings a quick 
reduction of temperature up to 50° F, 
the newly charged coal being in the 
process of distilling much moisture 
and carbon dioxide. 

This first influx of moisture and 
carbon dioxide, modifies to some ex- 


lengthwise of ovens 


tent by its cooling action on the flu 
the effect on flue pressures which 
are still resisted in chamber No. 7 
by comparatively good oven pressure 
at four and a half hours. But up to 
the seventh hour, there is considerable 
travel of 2300° flue gas from the wall 
intermediate to No. 6 oven, and the 
effect on 2000 Btu illuminants and 
1009 Btu methane has been devastat- 
ing. The other low thermal elements, 
hydrogen 326.2 Btu, and carbon mon- 
oxide 323.5 Btu alone have not been 
hurt. 

Temperature Exceeds 1472° F— 
When the coke in No. 7 oven is 
10142 hours old, a charge is dropped 
into No. 8 oven and there is further 
devastation to the quality of the gas 
up to the thirteenth hour, and by 
then air dilution is considerable. 
Since the temperature of the gas 








Vertical cross sec- 
tional view of Pinck- 
ard-type by-product 
coke oven 
1—Coking chamber 
2—Gas nozzles 
3—Vertical flues 
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HEREVER metals are cleaned, 
plated or coated, ‘““Karbate” im- 
pervious graphite equipment is an 
ideal material for cooling, conveying, 
pumping or storing the corrosive 
fluids involved. 
“Karbate” pipe, fittings, valves, plate 
heaters, steam jets, pumps, tube-bundle 
heat exchangers, cascade coolers and 


\\ 


related equipment are immune to at- 
tack by most commercial chemicals. 
This equipment is particularly well 
adapted tohandling pickling solutions 
... Parkerizing and Bonderizing baths 
... nickel, copper, tin and zinc plating 
solutions...and the Alumilite and 
Alzek processes. 

“National” carbon brick are the 


These products sold in Canada by Canadian National Carbon Company, Ltd., Toronto 4 


ADVANTAGES OF “KARBATE”’ IMPERVIOUS RAPHI 


RESISTS THE ACTION OF ACIDS, 
ALKALIS AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
HIGH THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 


® RESISTANT TO MECHANICAL SHOCK 
® IMMUNE TO THERMAL SHOCK 
® EASY TO MACHINE AND INSTALL 


® LIGHT IN WEIGHT 





time-tested standby in handling nitric- 
hydroflouric acid solutions... such as 
are used in the pickling tanks shown 
above. For complete information on 
both “Karbate” impervious graphite, 
and “National” carbon brick, write to 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, Department ST. 


The terms ‘‘Karbate’’,’‘ National’’ and ‘'‘Eveready”’ 


are registered trade-marks of 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


Foreign Department: New York, U.S.A. 
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METAL STAMPINGS| 





YOUR COST-REDUCING EQUIPMENT 


SMALLER Efficient high- 
speed production 
PRESSES 


of smaller metal 
stampings is the role of these in- 
clinable press batteries. Many other 
types of presses are also available 
in the Leake press department, in- 
cluding giants with capacities up 
to 2500 tons and bed areas up to 


MEMBER 





THE LEAKE STAMPING COMPANY, MONROE, MICHIGAN 


72’’x150’’. This equipment is sup- 
plemented with a large variety 
of other production facilities 


enabling Leake to produce all 
types of stampings 
largest to the smallest 
most efficient method. 

This complete manufacturing 
*“package’”’ is backed up by com- 


from the 
by the 


~ + i 


petent engineers with years of ex- 
perience in solving all kinds of 
design and production problems. 
It is available to you with no 
capital investment on your part. 


@ LOOK INTO the advantages of 
using the Leake plant as your 
stamping department. 
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exceeis 1472° F at the free space 
above the leveled coal and from be- 
ginning to end of the coking period, 
the quality of the gas has been 
greatly harmed from start to finish. 
That temperature in itself is harmful 
to rich gas formation, and especially 
to the 2000 Btu illuminants and 1009 
Btu methane and, therefore, the rate 
of formation of both has been low of 
optimum. 

In a new by-product oven, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, a 
measured load is maintained. Pres- 
sure, volume and temperature are 
controlled by means of circulation 
gas introduced to the free space of 
the oven above the leveled charge. 
And gas only travels from the oven 
chamber side, through the joints, 
under maintained pressure, depositing 
first at the hot flue side of the brick 
joints, in hot free carbon, and sealing 
back to the chamber side, while the 
maintained chamber pressure and 
measured volume, temperature and 
pressure prevent hot flue gas in- 
trusion, and permit great latitude 
in controlling the temperature fac- 
tors, which can control the products 
rate of formation. 

This fact is the No. 1 property of 
hydrocarbons, that their reactions be- 
ing molecular and relatively slow, 
their rate of formation can be con- 
trolled by temperature. Wider flues 
and uniformly low stack differential 
evenly distributed along the heating 
wall, and shorter travel bus flue inlet 
to bus flue outlet also are important 
aids in discouraging intrusion of hot 
flue gases. Such intrusion is destruc- 
tive of illuminants and _ paraffin 
yields, which make for rich or lean 
gas in proportion that they are pro- 
tected and their rate of formation is 
helped or hindered. 

Gas Is Controlled—Gas introduced to 
the oven free space above the leveled 
charge has controls activated by the 
pressure in the oven. These controls 
for the gas are mounted on a “cat- 
walk”, 

Bypass of the cool roof area brings 
4 reduction in temperature, volume 
and pressure, and diffused circulation 
gas tends to control and extend the 
advantage to the reaction zone. 

The basic structure of the new type 
oven, as will be observed, is of heavy 
construction. The areas of the outer 
regenerator walls for the length 
thereof will have like direction of 
flows on the two sides of each of 
these walls, which are placed directly 
below the floor of the ovens. There- 
fore, when gas is being preheated for 
underfiring the outer sections of the 
regenerator, there will be no counter- 
flow to the waste products going to 
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the stack, and no gas preheated 
therein can be lost to the stack. 


A selective exchange of heat along 
the heating wall, means that a small- 
er group for exchange can be built 
where desired, say at the center, to 
equalize flue gas friction along the 
entire heating wall. Maximum pres- 
sures thus are equalized in the flues, 
which lead 2300° F flue gas into the 
oven charge, passing through the 
brick joints intermediate of the flues 
and the oven charges. The width of 
flue is 26 inches. This will more 
than help reduce flue pressure maxi- 
mums, for some of increased heating 
potential can compensate for a thick- 
ening of the flue separation brick, a 
move which is basic to any efforts to 
strengthen the oven walls. An un- 
modified taper brick, for the wall in- 
terlock, backed up by rounded wing 
support is recommended. Wind boxes 
of thin metal serve as a liner, as 
well as a mounting for controls. The 
wind boxes are encased with a poured 
refractory which saves much labor 
in patching. 

How Covers Operate—Controls of 
the covers for lead to stack and gas 
inlet to the outer boxes, are of 
plunger type and have a gravity 
lift. Operated in tandem to the 
covers, there is a delaying action so 
that one cover in a tandem cannot be 
raised until the other is lowered. The 
wind boxes widen outwardly of the 
regenerator, where it is 5% inches 
wide but deep. Velocity in the bus 
flues never are sluggish, nor are 
finger bars needed. The top of the 
horizontal flues are about 6 inches 
below the top level of the coal which 
prevents overheating of the reaction 
above the leveled coal charge. 

Travel of hot 2300° F flue gas into 
coal charges is minimized by flue 
design, and its intrusion prohibited 
by controls of pressure, volume and 
temperature in the chamber side re- 
action zone. A measured load and 
maintained pressure, therefore, not 
only make such hot flue gas intrusion 
impossible, but insure that the tightly 
carboned brick joints deposit their 
carbon nearest the flue side of the 
joint where the brick is at a higher 
temperature for decomposition there- 
by firmly sealing the brick joints 
backwardly toward the coal chamber. 
In a few weeks, unprecedented carbon 
sealing efficiency is noticed and a 
lessening of gas travel from the flues 
to the ovens and from the ovens to 
the flues. 

While every application of fuel gas 
heating is provided, the horizontal 
gun fired provision with a special 
fuel gas feed to the outside No. 1 
flues to make up for radiation losses 


is preferred. Fuel gas ducts are 
placed above the walls directly below 
the oven floor where there is never 
any counter flow, and feed to alter- 
nate groups of flues in nonparallel 
groups in adjacent walls on either 
side of the duct. With No. 1 flue 
warm, No. 2 will be warm and No. 
3 always heated well onwardly. Noz- 
zZles are placed at the flue bottom 
level; No. 1 nozzle could be eliminated 
with the special feed and the velocity 
of the gas controlled by a side jet, as 
it would be in an underjet. It is im- 
portant that the outside flue radiation 
at the jamb well be compensated. 


The regenerator brick shape can be 
turned out on present brickmaking 
machines up to the dimensions of 
6 x 16 x 18 inches with a 2-inch 
groove as shown. 


Unmodified taper in the flue sep- 
aration brick of the wall interlock is 
recommended with full rounded wing 
backing up support from a widened 
flue separation brick, greater width 
for that brick thus is attained be- 
cause of the increase of the heating 
potential made available by the 26- 
inch flue. Pushing stresses will thus 
exert less pressure on the flue separa- 
tion brick and furnishing greater 
strength. 


In the heating walls and under- 
areas, strength and extra years of 
service are intended. The one and 
one heating exchange in the center 
and two and two at the outer flues 
modify maximum flue pressures. 


Comparator Controls Raw Stock 


SEPARATION of chemically mixed 
stock or parts and physically mixed 
parts is being determined in the 
chemical laboratory of Woodward 
Governor Co., Rockford, Ill., by a 
metals comparator with selective fre- 
quency of from 50-10,000 cycles per 
second. Several sizes of coils for 
high and low frequencies, as well as 
a special test head, are being used 
in the testing procedure. 


The company is using the compar- 


‘ator, built by General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y., to inspect all raw 
materials in bar form in order to 
determine the acceptance of material 
as to type and uniformity of chemi- 
cal and/or physical properties. Sup- 
plementing the regular chemical test- 
ing procedure, the instrument is also 
being used to select material as to 
machinability and the determination 
of plating or coating thickness. It is 
not limited to inspection of ferrous 
metals as the magnetic induction of 
the comparator surface is determined 
by the resistivity as well as the per- 
meability of the material within the 
coil. 
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OTHER 
FENN-STANDARD | 
ROLLING MILLS | 


Fenn-Standard makes rolling | 
mills for the rolling of ingot, rod 
or strip and are built to your re- 
quirements. 

Four-High Precision Mills roll 
stock to uniformly close tolerances. 

Three-High Mills are available 
for rolling rod grooy ed rolls re- 


| 


auce non- 


billets of ferrous and 
ferrous metals to rod. 
Two-High Mills emboss and do 
general sizing and finishing work. 
Roll mills vary 
114" diameter and 1” face to 16” 
and 18” face. They can be 


both hot and cold 


sizes for these 


diameter 
furnished for 


or for grading, cross and 


rolling, 
pinch rolling or forming wire to 
dimensions 

Roll speeds range from 10’ to 
500’ per minute. Numerous attach 
available tor 


basic 


ments are special 
work, making the 


Standard Mills highly 


Fenn 
versatile 


machines. 


| 
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Tandem Wire Flattening Mills 
Speed Output, Cut Costs 


Wire flattening mills which do the complete flattening operation in a singk 
pass, and which operate at speeds up to 2C00 feet per minute, are taking over 
more and more jobs in the metal industries as manufacturers search for ney 


Ways to cut production costs and speed output. 
Ability to handle ferrous or non-ferrous alloys and stainless steel ri upidly t 
close tolerances enables Fenn-Standard mills to lower unit costs substantially 


below equivalent work done on single stands. 


Up To Five Stands On Tandem Units 


The principle of tandem operation saves a great dei il of handling and lessens 


the number of operators required on 
any given job. Fenn-Standard mills 
can be obtained in tandem units up to 
five on a single st ind or base. Roll 
diameters from 3.5” to 12” allow these 
mills to handle the whole range of 
commerial wire sizes. 

Tandem mills provide the most 
efficient wire flattening method 
known. Industrial plants have been 
converting their plants from single 
stand operation to tandem units to 
get the benefits of reduced costs and 
greater Output. 





Fenn-Standard Tandem Wire Flattening Mill 
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Precision En gineering Accounts 
forH igh Performa nce 
of Tandem Mills 


Modern design, careful engineering 
generous dimensions of parts and clos 
tolerances account for the extraordinan 
performance of Fenn-Standard tandem 
miils. Yankee craftsmanship combined 
with carefully controlled materials help 
account for their high production rates 
and minimum maintenance over a long 
service life. 

Roller Bearings are used on roll necksand 
preloaded ball bearings in pinion stand 

Each mill stand is driven by herring 
bone pinion stands through universal 
joints to the roll necks in order to elim 
inate chatter marks on the work. 

Rolls are easily raised and lowered 
through the individual or simultaneous 
Operation of screw downs. 

Rolling speeds are electrically 
chronized from stand to stand. 

Cooling of rolls is either internal of 
external at your option. 

Roller bearings and pinion stands are 
lubricated with recirculated oil to deliver 
clear, cool, oil continuously for minimu! 
friction and longer life. 

Idling or power driven edgers for us 
between stands control widths to clo 
tolerances. 

Fenn-Standard edgers have been ¢e 
signed to meet the requirements otf rigi¢ 
ity so important to holding smal! tole 
The edger rolls are mounted « 


ances. 
lubricated to 


preloaded ball bearings, 
life, and the preloading principle 
carried throughout the entire edger. 

Ribbon wind and traversing take-¥y 
reels are available. 

Hydraulic traversing offers the 
mate in flexibility and the drives | roduce 
constant tension winding. 
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METAL FORMING NEWS 





Rotary Swaging Gains 
Favor as Faster, Better 
Way to Shape Metal 


Increasing numbers of metal working 
jants are adopting rotary swaging for 
apering, forming, reducing and assembly 
pperations because of large savings in 
ime, labor and materials as well as im- 






OSTS 


a single 
ing nese ortant improvements in the physical 
for ne roperties of the metal being worked. 
r Saves Time and Labor 
PICly t vit a ‘ 
Aes: With No Loss of Material 
PAN Tally i a ‘ ; ‘ 
} Rotary swaging 1s a forging process in 
which tubular or solid bar stock is shaped 
y means of repeated blows applied by 
otating dies. The process develops 
1 lessens ylindrical, conical, ‘‘necked’’ and other 
pecial shapes with no waste of material. 
‘counts Most swaging operations require only 
few seconds. Even on difficult work, the 
oa ength of time required is much less than 
hat needed to secure equal results by 
tra ther processes. So simple to use that 
ae are ighly skilled operators are not required. 
ind close eld 
ordinary Other Important Benefits 
tanden From Swaging 
-ombined : ; 
‘als hel Like forging, swaging improves the 
1als heip : ’ bs . ; 
‘Seige : brain structure, hardens the material and 
ON fates ; e Pct ‘ 
ig’ ives it increased elasticity and tensile 
a iong P ter 2 
trength. The hammering action imparts 
ee high finish to the surface which in most 
NECKS afic ¥ e 
Rae ases need not be given further treatment. 
a A high degree of accuracy is possible. 
herring : ; 
, Matlose tolerances can be held. Tubular 
universa 2 
arts often develop enough wall thick- 
to elin 


ess to permit threading. 
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Plant Replaces 5 Rolling Mills With 
One Tandem Turks Head, Cuts Costs 


The high speed and versatility of tandem Turks Heads has enabled many 
manufacturers to secure remarkable production economies by using them in 


| 


place of older style equipment. 


One manufacturer has replaced five rolling mills with one tandem Turks 
| Head — at comfortable cost savings and with no loss of productive capacity 
| Others have been able to reduce costly inventory to a minimum number of 

finished stock sizes because their Fenn-Standard tandem Turks Heads allow 
them to fill job lot orders more quickly than ever before. 


From round wire to finished shape 
in one pass through tandem Turks 
Heads has opened up an efficient, 
low-cost way to form wire and edge 


strip stock for increasing numbers of 


manufacturers. 
Operation of these machines is fast 
and simple. The heads can he 


changed in ten minutes — the work 
turned out in little time. Fewer sizes 
| of starting rounds are needed — less 
| raw stock is used — waste is cut to 
| the vanishing point — inventory 
problems are minimized. 


Turks Heads Use No Dies 


The work is ro/led to shape, giving 
the added benefits of improved metal 
structure, greater tensile strength, 
greater accuracy and higher produc- 
tion rates as Compared with dies. 


For rectangular sections, short 
runs and light reductions, Fenn- 


Standard Universal Type Turks Heads 
are used. For forming rectangles and 
special shapes, with long runs and 
heavy reductions, Plain Ty pe Turks 
Heads are specified. Materi: al is rolled 
on both vertical and horizontal planes 
simultaneously. Close tolerances are 
| maintained. 





“& Fenn-Standard Rotary Swagers are available to 
handle work as smali as .015” to .020” diameter, 
solid bar stock up to 33%4”’ diameter and tubular 
stock up to 6” diameter. Machines with larger 
capacities can be fodgued and built to order. 








| 





Left: Plain Type Turks Head. 
Right: Universal Type Turks Head. 





Fenn-Standard Tandem Turks Head. Handles 
all round wire in size range .40”’ to 1.250”. 


Some cross-sectional shapes obtainable 
with Fenn-Standard Turks Heads. 




















; for use 
to close Fenn-Standard Machines Are Sold By: 
op Chicago Milwaukee Providence 
been $ THE FENN Neff Kohibusch & Bissell Neff Kohibusch & Bissell Charles Toolin 
of sot MANUFACTURING COMPANY bata Minneapolis Rochester 
Ait CON Wm. K. Stamets Co. Northern Machinery & Rekers & Roessel 
inted 1847 Broad Street Detroit Supply Co. San Francisco 
ated to Hartford 1, Connecticut Chas. A. Strelinger Co. Newark C. F. Bulotti Machinery 
iple is AY o Grand Rapids A. C. Cook Co. 
Ch 
ger. HYG Meje/, tor beffer Joseph Monahan New York Seattle 
rake-t Indianapolis Indianapolis Machinery Perine Machinery & 
and, SHON of” UCTS Indianapolis Machinery Export Co. Supply Co. 
he ult Ge & Supply Co. Maxwell Roney, Inc. Montreal, Quebec, 
2 j z Los Angeles Pittsburgh Toronto, Windsor 
poe at lower cost | Hoffman & Heartt Wm. K. Stamets Co. Williams & Wilson, Ltd. 
Advertisement 
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STEEL CASTI NGS (Continued from Page 94) 


ence in the use of 18-8 alloy on ships. The gasoline 
tanks which the Navy used on ships in 1934 failed 
badly through pit corrosion. This came as a shock 
to the alloy casting industry. 

After a reasonable experience with this rather em- 
pirical approach, producers of these very special 
stainless alloy castings came to the realization that 
no one concern could possibly acquire all the tech- 
nical knowledge and data necessary to guide this de- 
velopment successfully, and that it must be an indus- 
try-wide attempt calling for broad study and a far- 
reaching research program. 

To organize such an effort, a meeting of interested 
parties was held in Pittsburgh early in 1933 to dis- 
cuss the many problems thus far encountered, and to 
consider what must be done to correct the complicated 
situation. Out of this discussion originated a plan for 
an industry co-operative effort and on June 2, 1933, 
‘a meeting was held in New York attended by a group 
of producers who organized the Alloy Casting Asso- 
ciation, of which the writer was appointed the presi- 
dent, and A. R. McAllister, secretary. 

The main purpose of this association was the ac- 
quiring of factual information through research and 
market investigation for the proper guidance of the 
industry in broadening the uses of high alloy cast 
products, and involving casting design, manufactur- 
ing technique, and proper service applications. 

During the same month the National Industry Re- 
covery Act was approved, and on Nov. 2, 1933, the 
first general meeting of the alloy casting industry 
was held in Washington to discuss a code of fair 





Fig. 18—View of sand milling machine 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous individual chapters i: 
the series “Fundamentals of Steelmaking” now 
may be obtained by addressing Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, O. Prices range from 20 to 75 cents per re- 
print. Subjects covered over the past few 
months include: 


No. 1, Production of Electric Arc Furnace Steel; No, 2 
Scrap Iron and Steel; No. 3, Production of Open Hearth 
Steel; No. 4, Production of Tool Steel; No. 5, The Art of 
Roll Pass Design; No. 6, Production of Bessemer Stee!: 
No. 7, Production of Metallurgical Coke and Resultant Coa! 
Chemicals; No. 8, Production of Plates; No. 9, Production 
of Hot and Cold-Rolled Strip and Sheets; No. 10, Production 
of Tin Plate; No. 11, Production of Structural Shapes and 
Rails; No. 12, Production of Butt and Lap Welded Pipe, 
Conduit and Electric Metallic Tubing; No. 13, Production of 
Pig Iron; No. 14, Production of Seamless Steel Pipe and 
Tubes; No. 15, Production of Stainless Steel; No. 16, Iron 
Ore—Its Mining, Beneficiation and Reserves; No. 17, Trans- 
portation and Handling of Iron Ore; No. 18, Production of 
Wire and Wire Rods; No. 19, Production of Gray Iron Cast- 
ings; No. 20, Production of Steel Castings. 











competition for the alloy casting industry, said code 
being approved Jan. 30, 1934. 

The code required that a committee be set up to es. 
tablish product classifications and standardizations 
for the open price provision set forth in the code. That 
committee has continued to function since that time 
and has rendered an outstanding service in classify: 
ing and clarifying the industry’s ever-increasing types 
of products made. 

In November, 1934, the NRA Alloy Code Authorit) 
at the request of the Navy Department, authorized 
the establishment of a committee of metallurgists for 
the purpose of determining the most suitable analysis 
for Navy use. This information was to cover specifi 
analyses for particular requirements. 

Confusion which followed the committee’s attempts 
to establish such recommendation brought forcibly to 
all concerned the fact that the basic information was 
not available, and the committee was unable to take 
definite action. However, the divergence of opinion 
confusion, and absence of generally accepted facts 
showed clearly the imperative need for pushing the 
plan for co-operative research. 

The immediate problem of pit corrosion study wa 
taken up with the Chemical Foundation, owners of the 
Strauss patents, and an investigation was begun * 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a study #! 
which the alloy casting industry was asked to co0-0}- 
erate. This did much to demonstrate the value of it 
dustry co-operation on technical subjects and aided i" 
establishing an industry level of thinking, which prio’ 
thereto was one of the principal handicaps to collec 
tive effort. 

In October, 1935, the Alloy Casting Association 4) 
pointed a research committee, instructing it to outlin: 
a group research project which was to be support’! 
by the association members. 

The difficulties attending the organizing of the °* 
operative research program were many and difficult 
of surmounting, however as a result of agreement 0 
the general plan, the first valid contract was made 
with Battelie Memorial Institute, in November, 193! 
covering heat-resistant alloys; and in February 1938, 
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| Committee chairman. 
| forth many accomplishments of outstanding merit and 


TEEL CASTINGS 


two contracts were entered into, one covering heat- 
resistant, and one covering corrosion resistant cast- 
ings. These contracts were supported by the then 
thirteen member companies. 

That research effort has continued since that date 
and an enormous amount of helpful information ob- 
tained, utilized and broadcast. It is today recognized 


' as one of the most important and forward-looking in- 


dustrial research programs ever instituted and has 
involved an outlay of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Many changes have been required in the operation 
of industry affairs, including the name of the organi- 
zation, which in July, 1940, became the Alloy Cast- 
ing Institute. 

During the more than ten years of continuous re- 
search effort, a workable and satisfactory method of 
collaboration between the industry and the Battelle 
staff has been developed. Broad programs are dis- 
cussed by the Technical Research Committee (to 
which each member company appoints one representa- 
tive of the institute) and the Battelle staff, based on 
the present and possible future requirements as may 
be indicated in both our scientific and our technical 
trends. 

Details of the investigation are left to direction 
of the Battelle staff, which is guided and counseled by 
small steering committees appointed by the Technical 
This procedure has brought 


purpose, and warrants an optimistic future and out- 
look. 


The institute is now comprised of 27 members, who 
produce better than 85 per cent of all high alloy pro- 
duction, which in 1946 amounted to a total of 37,- 


109,900 pounds. 

The membership, through experience, has gained in 
ability to co-operate in the advance of scientific knowl- 
edge as applied to the high alloy field, and will doubt- 
less prove a potent force in future trends, technolog- 
ical and otherwise. 

These new alloy castings, frequently of unique de- 
sign and qualities, brought many new and previously 
unknown problems to the foundry, of manufacturing, 
critical inspection and testing requirements. For ex- 
ample, a part for an airplane power unit operating 


| at high temperature and subject to thermal shock, 


must be, first, of an alloy of proven high tempera- 
ture physical and creep properties to establish the 


| limiting creep stress values required and within a 


fixed high alloy analysis range, closely controlled; 
second, within close dimensional tolerances as cast; 
third, of proper soundness and freedom from any type 
of objectionable defect which will cause starting 
points of failure, and is subject to both 100 per cent 
Zyglo and x-ray examination. 


These unique departures from previous engineering, 
founding and metallurgical standards challenged the 
vision, ingenuity, and resourcefulness of the foundry- 
man, who rose to the situation in true American 
fashion. 


Among the many developments came the centrif- 
ugal method with new types of mold materials and 
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Fig. 19—Placing cores in oven for baking 


practices, new pattern designs and planning; pre- 
cision castings; the scientific study and application of 
sands and other substances, new mechanical methods 
of sand preparation, treatment and handling; ad- 
vanced foundry engineering co-ordinating metallurgi- 
cal and project engineering approach to casting de- 
sign, and all shot through with most intimate details 
and guided by the ever present need of control—con- 
trol of every important element being essential. 


The aforesaid procedure in a small way explains 
why high stainless corrosion-resistant and heat-en- 
during alloy castings have made possible the truly 
remarkable advance in the technological and process 
industries during the past 25 years, and supports our 
statement that the stainless history is woven into 
many of our major achievements, which have been 
built around and depend almost entirely upon their 
outstanding characteristics. 





Fig. 20—Hydrostatic tests being given a finished 
casting here 
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Gear Surface Finish 


(Concluded from Page 89) 

by a plug gage slightly longer than 
the part. Saving with this setup 
over the old method is at least 10 
cents per gear, on time alone. 

Honing of the cluster gears proved 
to be an efficient method of generat- 
ing bearing surfaces on hardened 
parts. Next step was to adapt the 
same operation to the finishing of 
the bearing surfaces in splined gears. 
The old method of finishing the spline 
was to anneal the bearing surface 
after the gear was hardened and then 
broach to remove the distortion re- 
sulting from heat treating. This left 
a soft, torn surface that had a ten- 
dency to gall and pick up on shaft. 

However, honing of the splines pre- 
sented several problems. To cut effi- 
ciently, the stones must be self dress- 
ing, and to generate an accurate cy- 
linder this dressing action must be 
uniform over the full surface of all 
the stones. In the conventional hon- 
ing application this is accomplished 
by combining a rotating and recipro- 
cating motion and adjusting the 
stroke so full surface of all stones 
does an equal amount of abrading. 

Oscillating Motion—In the spline, 
the tool cannot be rotated since each 





stone is confined to the surface of 
one spline. To overcome this, a 
heavy-duty honing machine was 
equipped with an oscillating motion 
in place of the rotation, Fig. 3. The 
tools were designed with stones ap- 
proximately one-half as wide as the 
spline, one stone for each spline. The 
gear is located in a fixture by a dis- 
appearing locating plug and clamped 
in position by a cam. 

The hardened spline distorts dur- 
ing hardening so it is out of round 
and tapered from 0.002 to 0.008-inch. 
As the tool enters the hole only 
two or three stones contact the sur- 
face in the small section. The stones 
oscillate and reciprocate across the 
surfaces describing a cross hatch pat- 
tern. After a predetermined time 
cycle the tool is withdrawn and the 
part is indexed one spline. Another 
set of stones now abrades the small 
section of the spline. The indexing 
and abrading continue until the spline 
is round, straight and to size. Then, 
the control stops the operation and 
withdraws the tool. 

As surface finish of 20 microinch 
r.m.s. or less is developed, size and 
geometry is held to less than 0.0003- 
inch tolerance and the gear can be 
fitted to the shaft in 0.0002-inch in- 
crements. 


Fig. 5—Cluster gears are clamped in the simple fixture by three cam- 
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LETTERS 


to the Editors 


{VINA 


That Question Looms Again 


Will you please advise us, if pos. 
sible, the names and addresses of 
manufacturers of looms or machines 
for weaving wire into chain link 
fencing? We understand some of 
these machines are made in foreign 
countries. If you have the names 
and addresses of these, we would 
also like to have them. 

L. J. White 

Vice President 
Southern Steel Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Names of domestic manufacturers are be- 
ing sent. We know of no foreign manufac- 


turers of this type of equipment.—The Eédi- 
tors 


Tank Information 


I understand that there was an art- 
icle appearing in one of your recent 
issues furnishing information regard- 
ing the fabricating and shipping of 
knocked down steel tanks. As one of 
your subscribers we would indeed ap- 
preciate it if you can locate this 
article and forward us three of these 


publications. 


Cc. R. Huston 
American Steel Works 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Article referred to concerns the icosasphere, 
developed by Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
and Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
both of Pittsburgh. Requested tearsheets of 
the article from the Dec. 19, 1949, issue are 
being sent.—The Editors 





Facts and Figures 


The January 2nd issue of STEEI 
carried a 32-page section on metal- 
working facts and figures. Many 
of these tables are of considerable 
value to us as references and we are 
wondering if by any chance you 
would have some tearsheets avail- 
able which you could send us, We 
are particularly interested in pages 


127, 129, 130, 132, 133 and 134. 


W. J. Bornholdt 

Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


We are sending to you, and will send to 
any of our readers, copies of this 32-page 
insert from STEEL’s Metalworking Year 
book.—(See letter below)—The Editors 


‘Twas Result of Hard Work 


The Jan. 2 issue of STEEL richly 
deserves special comment. I don't 
know when we have seen a special 
edition of a magazine handled 4 
excellently as this one. Congratula- 
tions to you and your associates 0! 
a superb job. For those of us wh0 
should know more about the steel! 
industry as a whole, the news sum: 
mary and statistics sections are made 


to order. 
Robert McDevitt 
Pendray & Leibert 

New York, N. Y 
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recing 42 Selieuiug! 
BUY IT THAT WAY... 


Here's your chance to try this new Controlled- 
Power Chipping Hammer in your own shop on 
your own metals. The results will enable you to 
determine what replacements will be profitable. 


Nee RSEEEE eemeente eee men ee cee See ee ee we eee 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., Dept. PT-I, 

11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting our chip- 
Ping costs and making the operator’s job easier. 

0 Send descriptive folder on new Controlled 
ower Hammer. 
O We would like to try a hammer in our shop. 











Controlled 


Power Hammers | 
for chipping : 
today’s tougher metals _ 







You can lower your costs of chipping the new and 
tougher metals now being cast, forged and welded 
and at the same time make your hammer operator’s 7 
job easier. 

For the first time, you can select from a complete 
set of 15 graduated power hammers, the tool to match ' 
accurately the choice of each one of your operators 
for the hammer to do his particular job. 

This outstanding achievement is obtained by a 
design variation in one part which is completely 
interchangeable throughout the line...a flexibility of 
design which gives you a choice of 15 chipping ham- 
mers where only 5 existed before...now you have 5 
basic hammers in each of the following three power 
groups...normal cut, extra cut and super cut. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Company___ 





Address 
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City. State__ 
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FIRST IN SIZE 


FIRST IN CRANE DESIGN 





INDUSTRY WANTS SAFETY, YOU GET SAFETY WITH ALLIANCE CRANES 


@ Dependably safe! That’s this 4-girder 
Alliance Ladle Crane. With a wide safety 
factor, it’s engineered to operate 24 hours 
daily year after year with unbelievable 
minimum of maintenance. This powerful 
crane is equipped with an auxiliary trolley 
having a 60-ton and 20-ton hoist, safety 
rope reeving and synchronized worm 
drive, and a safety compartment contain- 
ing a duplicate bridge master control. 


This lets the operator move the crane in 
safety in case hot metal is accidentally 


4 





CE, OHIO. 


spilled. Another Alliance safety feature 
is the enclosed stairway leading from the 
cab to footwalk on the crane girder. 


Known the world over, Alliance Cranes 
handle more hot metal than any other 
make. Alliance has constructed the larg- 
est cranes ever built considering height 
and capacity of lift. 


Think now about giving your plant more 
lifting power by developing new cranes 
or reconverting old ones. 


1622 OLIVER i a PITTSBURGH, P 
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New Products and Equipment 
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Vertical Speed Reducer Drive 


Heavier gear shaft bearings and in- 
creased bearing span provide the type 
NU and ND vertical gear shaft worm 
gear speed reducers, made by Cleve- 
land Worm & Gear Co., 3270 E. 80th 
St. Cleveland 4, O., with the ca- 
pacity to withstand externally applied 
loads on the gear shaft, whether ex- 
tended upward or downward. A com- 
position face-type seal prevents oil 





leakage at the worm shaft extension. 
Box-type housing is a gray-iron cast- 
ing having liberal wall and flange 
sections. Gear shafts of increased 
diameter are supported by heavy 
tapered roller bearings. 

On the type NU unit, lubricating 
pump is mounted directly on the low- 
er end of the gear shaft, delivering 
oil through a drilled passage to the 
upper bearing. On the ND _ unit, 
the pump is located on the upper 
end of the gear shaft. Units are of- 
fered in several sizes for various 
types of application. 

Cheek No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Measures Short Time Intervals 


A recording chronograph which will 
measure and record short intervals 
of time from 0 to 0.033-second or 
longer where the time interval is ap- 
proximately known and where the 
time can be indicated by the break- 
ing of a circuit, is being produced 
by Theodore M. Long, 40 S. Bridge 
St, Somerville, N. J. Device may be 
used for the measurement of acceler- 
ations and velocities of extremely 
high speed rotating and reciprocating 
machinery, 

Instrument consists of a circular 
chart, driven at 1800 rpm by a syn- 
chronous motor. Breaking of an elec- 
trical circuit causes a perforation to 
be burned in the chart. Two of these 
marking circuits are provided so that 
the relative difference in time between 
two positions of a moving member 
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may be indicated. A chart is read 
by a scale marked in milliseconds. 
Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Combination Saw-Band Filer 


Speeds ranging from 92 to 4100 
blade feet per minute are incorporat- 
ed in the combination contour saw- 
band filer built by Boice Crane Co., 
930 W. Central, Toledo 6, O. A 
quick-change gear box and step pul- 
leys make any one of eight speeds 
instantly and easily available. 

The 15 x 15%-inch heavy ribbed 
cast work table is surface ground 





to close machine tool limits and 
mounted on two cast trunnions. Table 
tilts 45 degrees to the right and 
10 degrees to the left. Throat depth 
is 13% inches and vertical clearance 
from the guide to the work table 
while sawing is 85 inches and 4 
inches or more while filing. Four saw 
blade widths and two file widths may 
be used. - 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Diesel Engine Line 

Available from Superior Engine 
Division of the National Supply Co., 
Springfield, O., is a line of diesel en- 
gines for stationary applications hav- 
ing horsepower ratings from 175 to 
1500. Six and eight-cylinder types, 
supercharged or  nonsupercharged 


have ratings from 120 to 1055 kw. 
Lubrication system is of the force 
feed, dry sump type which uses either 
single or two-pump system as re- 
quired. 

Dry and oil cooled pistons are avail- 


EOS 
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able. Engines may be adapted to 
burning either oil, natural gas, or 


combustible by-product gases, with 
equal facility and efficiency. The 
supercharging is automatic at all 


speeds and loads for greater power 


output from the same engine mech- 
anism. Crankshafts are forged from 
a solid billet of heat-treated steel and 
machined, while camshaft is made in 
one piece and supported in alignment 
by bronze bearings. It is driven by 
an oversize prestretched, multiple 
strand roller chain with adjustable 
roller bearing idlers. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Packaged Speed Reducer 


Mounting directly on the shaft to 
be driven is the Torque-Arm speed 
reducer offered by Dodge Mfg. Corp.., 
Mishawaka, Ind. Designed as a 
packaged item available from dis- 
tributors’ stocks, the speed reducer 
is designed primarily for conveyors, 
bucket elevators, agitators, mixers 
and similar machinery. Unit con- 
sists of a reducer with a fixed ratio 
of 15 to 1, driven by a motor through 
V-belt on flat belt drives. Output 
speed is from 13 to 133 rpm, changes 





being made through the use of stock 
sheaves. 

Torque arm anchors the reduce! 
and provides easy adjustment of the 
belt tension through the use of a 
turn buckle. When it is required 
to prevent reversal of the load, a 
backstop is available for installation 
in the input shaft. Reducer is made 
in six sizes with capacities up to 
28.5 hp. 

Check No, 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Permits Charging Two Batteries 


Hertner Electric Co., 12690 Elm- 
wood Ave., Cleveland 11, O., is pro- 
ducing the double duty charge con- 
trol unit, an accessory for automati- 
cally charging two batteries from a 
single-circuit motor generator battery 
charger made by the company. It is 
possible to charge two like batteries 
automatically, resulting in twice the 
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BREAK-EVEN’ 





Are you at the very brink 
of your “break-even”? Are 
you hanging onto profits by 
a measly juvenile juniper? 
Wait... your situation is 
far from hopeless! You've 
a couple of ways to climb 
into the clear: Drive costs 
safely down— Pull sales up. 
Pre-coated THOMAS 
STRIP can help you do 
both at the same time. 


* * * 


Ready-to-fabricate THOMAS STRIP streamlines production and cuts 
costs all along the line. It combines the beauty and utility of chromium, 
nickel, brass, copper, zinc, tin, lead alloy and lacquer coatings with 
the economy of steel. It gives your products the definite competitive 
advantages of lower unit costs, smart appearance and lively consumer 
acceptance. 

Brass coated THOMAS STRIP, for example, eliminates much costly 
surface preparation, cleaning, plating, buffing ... and gives fabricated 
parts a uniform brass coating inside and out. The coating lends itself 
readily to forming and drawing and to production of rolled sections. 
It affords good protection against corrosion to parts in process. Its 
surface can be readily oxidized to provide a variety of decorative 
effects. Available natural, planished and buffed, it serves both as the 
final product finish and as an ideal base for further plating. 

A test sample will suggest dozens of ideas for improving products and 
cutting costs. Let us study your plant and process to recommend the 
metallurgically right pre-coated THOMAS 
STRIP for your test run. Write today: 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 
Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


charging capacity from one notor 
generator charger. The double duty 
unit is housed in a compact ste) 
box mounted on the charger contro) 
cabinet and can be provided already 
attached to either a KX or HX charg. 
er at the time of purchase. 
Operation is by plugging one of the 
similar batteries to the charger ani 
the other to the double duty unit. 





After turning the two control switches 
the batteries are charged consecutive. 
ly and automatically without atten- 
tion. Two discharged lead-acid bat- 
teries may be recharged in 16 hours 
or less and two Edison batteries in 
14 hours or less. 

Check No, 6 on Reply Card for more Detail 


Bladeless Impeller Pumps 


Produced in a wide variety of sizes 
to cover an extensive capacity-head 
range bladeless sewage and _ trash 
pumps, made by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Pumps are made in both 
vertical and horizontal shaft types 
with manganese alloy steel shafts and 
casings designed for handling coarse 
unscreened sewage and other liquid 
containing large solids. 

Bladeless impeller is attached t 
the shaft by means of a thread which 
is machined counter to the rotation 
A suction head serves to direct the 
fluid into the entrance of the im 
peller. Bearings are of proportions 
adequate to handle all radial an? 
thrust loads and are mounted to a* 
sure permanent alignment of shat 
and impeller. Housings contain sufl'- 
cient grease for several months © 
bearing operation. 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


INDUSTRIAL TIRES: General Tit 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., offers fiv' 
types of industrial tires: Silent gt! 
for rolling and handling in low © 
high speed service; traction trea¢ 





for use where maximum traction 


Electrocoated with Chromium, Nickel, Brass, Copper and Zinc @ Hot 
required to move full loads; «leate? 


Dipped Tin and Lead Alloy @ Lacquer Coated in Colors @ Alloy Strip 
Steel © Uncoated Strip Steel @ Produced to Your Specifications. 
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POTTSTOWN, PA. 
PLANT NO, 4 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 
PLANT NO. 6 


DorHLeR-JaRvis C 


The World's Largest Producer and Finisher of 


DIE CASTINGS 


rebruar 





TOLEDO, OHIO PLANT NO. 1 


LARGE AND MODERN 


"> ¥ 
'% & 


located strategically to give 
prompt, dependable deliveries, 
equipped with the most mod- 
ern devices for reliable quality 
products, backed by 50 years’ 


experience. 


ONE OF OUR ENGINEERS will 
visit with you upon your re- 
quest, to confer for best possible 


results. 


OUR REPUTATION is your guar- 
antee for satisfaction whether a 


small] order or a large contract. 


OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
offers its assistance for develop- 


ment work. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
PLANT NO. 3 





BATAVIA, N. Y. 
PLANT NO. 5 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLANT NO. 7 
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rib, rolls easy on hard surfaces; 
cleated, angle-action traction for 
power-driven, hand-operated cultiva- 
tors, mowers and rib tread, high 
flotation wheelbarrow tire with non- 
skid tread for slippery surfaces. Rim 
diameters of 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 inches 
are available. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR WELDING JOINTS: A new im- 
proved arc welding electrode, the 
W-22 (AWS class E 6010) a reverse 
polarity direct current rod is an- 
nounced by General Electric’s Ap- 
paratus Division, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
It is designed for vertical and over- 
head welding of all types of joints in 
mild steel. Because of its penetrating 
arc, the W-22 is suited for welding 
galvanized plate stock. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL STATIONS: A new line 
of Oil-Tite control stations and units 
is available from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. De- 
signed for machine tool control and 
other heavy-duty installations, the 
units can be used in any combination 
in the stations. Units and name- 
plates can be rotated 90, 180 or 270 
degrees to enable mounting in any 
position. Terminals on contact block 
are reversible for front or rear con- 
nection. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


NONLUBRICATED VALVE: A non- 
lubricated cylindrical plug industrial 
control valve providing leakproof 
shutoff while eliminating contami- 
nation, has been developed by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The new design in- 
cludes a permanent seal at the plug 
stem, sealing packing at the base 
of the plug and a fixed load spring. 
Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIGHTWEIGHT DRILL: A new drill 
weighing 4144 pounds and measuring 
8%, inches overall length, is an- 
nounced by Cummins Portable Tools, 
Chicago 40, Ill. The capacity is 4- 
inch in metal and %-inch in wood. 
No load speed is 1300 rpm. Drill is 
equipped with Jacobs model 7B geared 
chuck. 

Check No, 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


LUBRICATES BEARINGS: Under- 
feed oiler for lubricating bearings 
and shafts requiring a very small 
amount of oil are introduced by Trico 
Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Oiler is mounted at bottom of bear- 
ing. One end of the solid felt wick 
is held in contact with shaft by posi- 
tive spring action; the other end 


112 


rests at the bottom of the oil reser- 
voir. It is available in 1, 2 and 4 
ounce capacities. 

Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


ADJUSTABLE STORAGE RACK: 
Palmer-Shile Co., Detroit 27, Mich., 
introduces an adjustable storage rack 
for platform boxes and pallets. Track 
channel runners are adjustable to any 
width making possible storage of sev- 
eral boxes or pallets of various sizes. 
Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


TOOL HOLDER: Kennametal Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa., announces a new and 
improved Kennamatic tool holder. 
New features include broach con- 
struction which encloses the insert; 
solid backing for insert in direction 
of cutting forces; heat treated alloy 
steel shank; large hollow backup 
screw and improved clamping. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


BRONZE BARS: An expanded line 
of cored and solid Tiger bronze bars 
in all popular sizes, both rough and 
machined, is announced by National 
Bearing Division of American Brake 
Shoe Co., St. Louis 10, Mo. Tiger 
bronze provides a smooth, antifric- 
tional bearing surface. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


TURNS DIAMONDS: Citco hydraulic 
diamond turner, model 1002-A, turns 
and holds diamond rigidly by hydrau- 
lic means, generates on the diamond 
a definite and consistent sharp edge 
in any one of three ranges. Made by 
Cleveland Industrial Tool OCorp., 
Cleveland, O., unit repositions diamond 
every 3%, 7 or 10% degrees. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


BROACH SETS: Kase Machine Co., 
Cleveland 19, O., announces two new 
complete broach sets. Tool room set 
No. 10 contains six different Glenny 
push broaches. Sizes included are 
34, 144, %, %, % and 1-inch diameter 
broaches, Set No. 15 contains 10 
broaches including 34, 1%, %, %, %, 
1, 1%, 1% and 11-inch broaches. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


FINE COAL DRYER: McNally Pitts- 
burg Mfg. Corp., Pittsburg, Kans., 
offers an improved McNally Carpen- 
ter centrifugal fine coal. dryer. 
Screens are held in place with clamps 
and set screws. Wearing plates are 
held in place with dogs. Unit is 
adapted for wet fine coals up to % 
x 0-inch. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS: Series 
LA hydraulic (oil) cylinders, an- 
nounced by Vickers Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., are available in 12 standard 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. — 


bores from 1 to 8 inches and 12 siang. 
ard mounting arrangements. Features 
of the cylinders include multiple pip. 
ing connection positions, universg) 
mounting positions, self-adjusting 
packings and adjustable hydraulic 
cushions. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Detaj 


BULLDOZERS: For Allis-Chalmer; 
HD-5 tractors, a new line of bull. 
dozers and gradebuilders has bee, 
developed by Baker Mfg. Co., Spring. 
field, Ill. These are hydraulic cop. 
trolled through twin hydraulic cylin. 
ders mounted at the front of the 
engine frame. Both units can be 
mounted close to the radiator so as 
to maintain tractor balance and sta. 
bility. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Detail 


FOR HIGH PRESSURE SYSTEMS: 
VR series adjustable differential type 
relief valve is offered by Hydraulic 
Equipment Co., Cleveland 17, 0. It 
is designed for use in high pressure 
oil hydraulic control systems, Valves 
are available in capacities from 5 to 
80 gallons per minute and in pres- 
sure operating ranges between 400 
psi and 1650 psi. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


HANDLES STEEL PLATES: An ai- 
justable plate sling, designed for han- 
dling steel plates in 4, 5 or 6 foot 
widths, is introduced by Woodhouse 
Chain Works, Trenton, N. J. Aé 
justment is made possible by locat- 
ing the heat treated alloy hook in 
different end links. This permits 
constant maintenance of the 45 de 
gree chain leg angle. Safe working 
capacity is 8800 pounds. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


DRY-TYPE TRANSFORMERS: A) 
improved line of dry type general 
purpose lighting transformers is al- 
nounced by Marcus Transformer (Co. 
Inc., Hillside 5, N. J. Changes have 
been made which permit greater cil 
culation of air through and around 
transformer; built in wiring compat: 
ment has been enlarged and amoutl 
of available knockouts have been il- 
creased. Type C is available in single 
and 3 phase ratings. 

Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 
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nage illustrated catalog No. 5 de- 
sity various materials and tools for 

in packaging and shipping, such 
as rousd steel strapping, metal 


and heavy duty applications and aux- 
_ tools, accessories and contain- 


1 Rotary Feed Table 

Bellows Co.—8-page illustrated bul- 
letin T-25 concerns air-powered rotary 
able for feeding of work pieces to 
machine tools. Positive-locking unit 
onsists of 10-in. diameter table top 
rotated and accurately indexed by 
either manual, mechanical or electric- 
ally operated air motor. Standard 
table is adjustable to 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 
positions. 


77. Roller Chain & Sprockets 
Link-Belt Co.—198-page illustrated 
data book 1957-A is reference guide 
o power transmission chains and 
sprockets, conveyor chains and 
sprockets, special chains and 
other products. Data on application, 
selection, arrangements, maintenance 
nd ordering are tabulated. General 
dex and grouped engineering data 


facilitate use. 


3. Combustion Unit 
— Scientific Co.—4-page illus- 
section B-4912 de- 


catalog 
bes Lindberg fits trequenay com- 
bustion unit for ignition of samples 


mperatures 3000° F are 
obtainable with this unit which is 
heated by induction. 

. Roller Dies 


American Roller Die Corp.—16-page 
illustrated folder describes line of 
oller dies, roll forming machinery, 
pecial production machinery and fly- 
g shear and cutoff machines. De- 
en, ie dine and special facil- 
ties are discussed also. 


0. Rust Prevediliin 
Oakite Products, Inc. — 16-page 
~~ booklet No. F 7708 dis- 
ways to prevent rust forma- 
ion . with special Sager oil. Vari- 
bus strategic points in production 
Process are covered including, pre- 
ation, fabrication, shipping and 
1. Corrosion-Resisting Steel 
Bethlehem Steel Co.—52-page illus- 
ad catalog No. 259 discusses 
layari R low-alloy steel for appli- 
‘ations requiring light weight, high 
ength and corrosion-resistance. It 
§ suitable for use in transportation, 
wining, manufacturing, material han- 
ing, building, air conditioning, 
power generation and other fields. 





Helpful Literature 


82. Machine Tools 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. & 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc.—48-page il- 
lustrated publication No. M-1684 con- 
tains descriptions and specifications 
of machines for milling, die sinking, 
broaching, cutter and tool grinding, 
optical projection, profile grinding, 


are various attachments and cutting 
fluid. 


83. Vinyl Finishes 

Gates Engineering Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated folder “Gates Vinyl Finishes 
and Coatings” shows industrial, main- 
tenance and marine applications of 
these protective finishes. Various 
products are listed and uses of each 


84. Cold-Finished Steels 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.—16- 
page illustrated booklet “You Can 
Make Them Better with Cold-Finished 
Jalcase” discusses characteristics of 
ten low and high carbon steels. Fund- 
amental advantages are easy ma- 
chinability, minimum distortion, fast 
heat treatment, high wear resistance 
and good mechanical properties. 


85. Motor Control 

Allen-Bradley Co.— 76-page illus- 
trated Handy Catalog, fourth edition, 
lists various accessories and com- 
ponents for motor control including 
manual and magnetic across-the- 
line starting switches, reduced voltage 
starters, control relays, synchronous 
starters, high voltage starters and 
similar equipment for direct current 
motor control. 


86. Bronze Products 

Johnson Bronze Co.—84-page illus- 
trated book No. 500 reviews line of 
bronze bushings, bearings, bar bronze 
and babbitt. Described are general 
purpose bearings, oil grooving, uni- 
versal cored bars, solid and hexagon 
bars, graphite bearings, electric 
motor bearings and tin and lead-base 
babbitt. 


87. Perforated Metal Products 

Diamond Mfg. Co.—24-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 35 and 4-page 
folder present information on per- 
forated metals and perforated metal 
products for cleaning, sizing, separat- 
ing and refining various products; for 
decorative and ornamental uses; and 
for use as machinery guards. 
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Dempster Balester hydraulic scrap 
metal press. Model 128 turn out bales 
at rate of 1% to 2 tons per hour. 
Standard bale measures approximate- 
ly 10 x 12 x 16 in., but charging box 
can be converted to make smaller size 
bales. Model 125 portable press de- 
livers 1 to 1% tons per hour and pro- 
duces same sizes bales as model 128. 
Both are equipped with standard 
30-hp electric motor, ejector cylinder 
and Skip-Pan loader. 


89. Horizontal Boring Mills 
Cincinnati Gilbert Machine Tool Co. 
—8-page illustrated bulletin 1049 is 
devoted to unusual operations per- 
formed with horizontal boring mills. 
Case-history type publication depicts 
and describes variety of machining 
operations handled by unit. 


90. Steel Rings 

Dresser Industries, Inc., Dresser 
Mfg. Div.—Ilustrated folder “If You 
Can See Your Product As Rings...” 
explains manufacturing processes in- 
volved in fabrication of stainless and 
other steel rings, motor frame assem- 
blies and wide variety of other ring 
shapes and weldments. 
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91. Flexible 

Morse Chain Co.—24-page illus- 
trated catalog “Morse Morflex Fiex- 
ible presents details on 
line of which are torsionally 
flexible, isolate vibration, cushion 
shock, compensate for misalignment 
and require no lubrication. In addi- 
tion, they are impervious to water, 
dirt, oil and all weather conditions. 


92. Hydraulic Weighing Systems 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—20- 
page illustratated bulletin No. 303 
depicts portable hydraulic weighing 
system components for varied applica- 
tions in industrial plants and testing 
laboratories. They include Emery hy- 
draulic cells ranging in capacity from 
1000 to 100,000 lb for compression and 
tension loads and crane scales and 
portable cells with integral Emery 
Bourdon type indicators. 


93. Portable Elevating Table 
Hamilton Tool Co.—4-page illus- 
trated builetin No. P-50 describes 
three standard models of Portelvator 
portable height-adjustable table or 
work bench having capacities of 1000, 
2000 and 5000 Ib. It provides three 
table surfaces, has four-point support, 
is self-locking to any height, and has 
floor lock and antifriction casters. 
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94. Electric Fans 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co.—32-pa,, 
illustrated 1950 catalog No. X65.) 
gives design, construction feature 
and performance data on varioy 
types of desk and stand fans; air ¢j;. 
culators; ceiling fans; kitchen yep. 
tilators; and exhaust, attic and wip. 
dow fans. 


95. Service Floors 

United Laboratories, Inc.—6-pag 
illustrated form FF presents informa. 
tien on four flooring materials ¢. 
signed for specific service. Special. 
duty materials described are Plastic 
Rock traffic flooring, Sylox resilient 
oil-resistant indoor material, Quartex 
heavy-duty concrete resurfacer ani 
Tampatch compression-hardening 


patching product. 


96. Space Heaters 

Dravo Corp. — 6-page illustrata 
bulletin 520 is descriptive of Counter. 
flo 22,000-cfm warm air space heat- 
ers. Besides primary purpose of pro- 
viding heat for buildings, units can 
be used for year-round ventilating, 
process drying, tempering make-w 
air and heat curing. 


97. Automatic Screw Slotters 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & M:- 
chine Co.—8-page illustrated booklet 
No. 925-A explains construction fea- 
tures of screw machines 
which are built in four standard sizes 
ranging in capacity from No. 5 to 
30 machine screws having maximun 
shank lengths from i to 4 in. Pr 
duction rate is infinitely variable ani 
is regulated by small handwheel ani 
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features and uses of various model 
in line. Described are angle bendil 
rolls; bulldozers; downstroke frictia 
saws; combination shear, punch ati 
coper; guillotine type bar sheals, 
double angle shears; vertical «0! 
horizontal punches; power bar bende 
horizontal plate bending rolls; col 
bined punch and beam benders; a 
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STEEL .. . February 20, 1950 


CONTINUED high-level steelmaking belies the 
precarious situation the industry faces because 
of the coal strike. Additional blast furnaces 
have been banked. More are scheduled to go 
down this week. Severe curtailment in ingot 
production by Mar. 1 is indicated unless the 
coal supply improves quickly. Already some 
curtailments in open-hearth and bessemer con- 
verter operations have been effected. Hope that 
the coal strike will begin to break up this week 
has encouraged producers to maintain ingot 
operations in the face of the alarming supply 
outlook. 


OPERATIONS— National ingot rate fell 114 
points last week to 90 per cent. This is the 
lowest level since November when the industry 
was rebounding from the steel strike. Opera- 
ting declines last week included: 18 points at 
Birmingham to 82 per cent; 10 points in Wheel- 
ing to 91; 7 points in St. Louis to 77.5; 2 points 
in Youngstown to 90; 1 point in Detroit to 103; 
1 point in eastern Pennsylvania to 75. The Chi- 
cago and Cleveland rates rose 3 points from 
revised rates the preceding week to 97.5 and 
99.5, respectively. The Pittsburgh rate also ad- 
vanced 14 point to 95.5. 


DEMAND— The seriousness of the coal situa- 
tion is retarding protective ordering of steel. 
Pressure for tonnage is definitely stronger, es- 
pecially for flat-rolled products, but no frantic 
rush to build inventories is seen. Many con- 
sumers feel the coal situation now is so bad 
the deadlock is bound to be broken soon. Some 
look for a breakup of the strike this week. The 
many labor crises over recent years, especially 
in coal, have hardened buyers to threatened 
supply shortages. Large steel inventories would 
mean little should the coal strike continue and 
metalworking shops be forced down by lack of 
power. Indicative of the quiescent attitude of 
consumers, absence of protective ordering ex- 
tends even to the warehouses. 
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Market Summary 


SUPPLY—With pressure for sheets and strip 
heavier, supply conditions are tightening more. 
Most producers are sold out for first half. The 
oversold position of some sellers is cause for 
criticism from customers who feel they are not 
being allocated sufficient tonnage. All signs 
point to a tight market in flat-rolled into third 
quarter. Bars are moving in good volume but 
some sellers expect an easing in demand soon. 
Bars are available for shipment in four to six 
weeks. Plates are plentiful and, in some cases, 
can be had within two weeks. Structurals are in 
fairly easy supply but with an active building 
season shaping up noticeable tightening is in- 
dicated ahead. 


PRICES— Except for minor adjustments in 
base prices and extras, the steel markets are fea- 
tureless pricewise. Generally, the higher levels 
recently effected are firmly established, but con- 
siderable price shading on fabricated structurals 
and reinforcing bars is reported. And a West 
Coast interest last week cut alloy billets, blooms 
and slabs $2 per ton. An eastern producer was 
reported quoting merchant pig iron $1 per ton 
off. Competition from abroad is increasing. 
Japanese bolts and nuts are offered considerably 
under the domestic price level. Foreign nails 
are available at $2 per keg under the going mar- 
ket in the East. Elsewhere on the price front, 
the advance of $1 on oven coke initiated at 
Chicago has spread to other areas. Additional 
sellers of ladle brick have raised prices. Despite 
absence of heavy demand for steelmaking and 
foundry grades, scrap prices appear a trifle 
stronger at some points. 


COMPOSITES— STEEL’s price composite on 
steelmaking scrap rose to $27.67 from $27.42, 
while those on pig iron held unchanged at $46.47 
for No. 2 foundry, $45.97 for basic, and $47.27 
for malleable. The arithmetical finished steel 
price composite held steady at $93 and the 
weighted finished steel price index at 156.13. 
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+ | 1950 = 1 y 5 Birmingham ... S2 18 100 100 
° | 1949 eae ' ' New England .... 80 None gg 83 
40 t + : 40 > Cincinnati .. 101 None 103 90 
< ; ' rr PAN Ges. cica. TED 7 89.5 82.5 
Oo | l 1 30 ve Eee 103 1 106 89 
a 30 t ' 1 a Western ...... 85.5 None - 
- | 1 : . —— national i i pe 
20 ' ¢ 20 : OOS... ccasise<i a OO 1.5 100 93.5 
SrEER ' ‘ Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
10 a 10 1,906,267 net tons for 1950; 1,843,516 net tons 
? for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons for 1948, 
* Change from revised rate. 
ce) dud. ehh i i bb hh i id pt Zac eee! wel i. ° 
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Composite Market Averages 


Feb. 16 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
1950 Ago Ago Ago Ago 

FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100) 156.13 156.13 156.13 155.05 100.65 
Index in cents per Ib... 4.230 4.230 4.230 4.200 2.727 


ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 
Finished Steel, NT ..... $93.00 $93.00 $93.00 $97.77 $57.55 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.47 46.47 46.22 46.63 24.67 


Basic Pig Iron, GT..... 45.97 45.97 45.72 46.22 24.00 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.34 25.29 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 27.42 27.42 26.83 38.17 19.17 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished 
bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete explanation see STEEL, 
Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weighted finished steel] index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 
bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 

Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points, except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No, 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Feb. 16 Week Month 
1950 


Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35-55 2.15 
Bars, H.R., Chicago...... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.35 2.15 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.10-15 4.10-15 4.10-15 3.95-4.25 2.65 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25-30 2.10 
Shapes, Std., Chicago..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.25 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40-60 2.20 
Panton, CREO 2 ccnccdscs 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 2.20 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.75 2.20 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 2.20 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.95 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25-30 2.20 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago..... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.25 2.20 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago..... 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00 3.05 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 3.15 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.65 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh.... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00-75 2.80 
Strip, C.R., Chicago...... 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00-25 2.90 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.35-40 4.20-50 2.90 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh... 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.15-50 2.60 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.15-6.30 2.80 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $6.70 $5.00 


SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$63.00 $63.00 $63.00 $61.00 $40.00 
Sheet bar, mill (NT) ..... 57.00- 57.00—- 57.00— 67.00 34.00 


58.00 58.00 58.00 
Wire rods, -%”, Pitts. . 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.40-4.15 2.00 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. ......... $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $25.50 
Basic, Valley ....cccscve. 4.0 46.00 46.00 46.00 24.50 
Basic, del. Phila. ... 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.30 26.34 
No. 2 Fdry. Pitts. ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No, 2 Fdry, Chicago...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-50 25.00 
No, 2 Fdry, Valley....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 50.80 26.84 
No, 2 Fdry, Birm......... 42.38 42.38 39.38-42.38 43.38 21.38 
No, 2 Fdry.(Birm.)Del Cin. 49.08 49.08 46.08 49.43 25.06 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 25.00 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn, ... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 


Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 
* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton . 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$32.00 $31.25 $30.00 $39.00 $20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa.. 23.50 23.50 23.00 39.50 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 27.50 27.50 27.50 36.00 18.75 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 31.25 31.25 30.25 37.75 20.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve.. 28.25 28.25 27.25 37.25 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo 27.75 27.75 27.75 39.50 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.. 40.50 39,50 39.50 48.00 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago...... 40.50 40.50 38.50 44.00 20.00 


COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connisvl...$13.25 $13.25 $13.25 $14.50 $7.00 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. . 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.00 7.75 


Oven Fdry., Chicago...... 21.00 21.00 20.00 20.40 13.35 
NONFERROUS METALS 

Copper, del. Conn. ....... 18.50 18.50 18.50 23.50 12.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis........ 9.75 9.75 9.75 17.50 8.25 
Lead, St. Louis .......... 11.80 11.80 11.80 21.30-35 6.35 
Tin, New. Work sc csciccses Vee 74.50 75.50 103.00 52.00 
Aluminum, del. .......... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 27.25 27.25 28.75 38.50 14.50 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 








Pig Iron 


For key to producing companies, turn next page. 
Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 








PIG IRON, Gross Ton INGO 
No.2 Malle- Besse. Detre 
Basic Foundry able mer Munb 
pe rer ri $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 INGO 
Neowark,del_ ............ se waes,) oe 51.13 51.63 52.13 Detro 
Brooklyn,N.Y.lel. .......ceseees inore 52.79 53.29 soak Hous' 
Birmingham District Midla 
Birmingham R2 .........-c0..s08. 41.88 42.38 ee Munh 
Birmingham S89 ........eeeeceeees 41.88 42.38 ies bt §$o.Dt 
Woodward,Ala, W15 .......--+e5s 41.88 42.38 ieee been BiLLE} 
Cincinnati,del, ..ccccccccscccves ives 49.08 awe site C 
Buffalo District 
Butfalo SM sas a8 cdc dg ces 46.00 46.50 47.00 ow 
Tonawanda,N.Y., W12 .......- ... 46.00 46.50 47.00 Const 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 ........+++- uae 46.50 47.00 B ~ 
SS RS Se re Se 55.26 55.76 56.20 Ds: fi 
Rochester,N.Y.,del. ....... ..ee. 48.63 49.13 49.63 nae 
Syracuse,N.Y¥.,del. ............. 49.58 50.08 50.58 aon 
Chicago District bns 
Chicago 1-3 ..........0s...-+---++ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 “pew 
Gary,Ind. C3 ....... oe oveh sus ae ee aS Munh 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .......... 46.00 a | ee saad 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14, Y1 .. ct i 46.50 46.50 . $0.Ch 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ....... VOC ie 46.50 47.00 §0.Du 
Milwaukee,del ....... re, 48.39 48.39 48.89 ate 
Muskegon,Mich.,del. .........--+  se- 51.98 51.98 es C 
Cleveland District Besse! 
Cleveland A7 ..... Sl aa ..+. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Buffal 
SN I ois aoe ac pexs tee sss Se 46.50 46.50 Canto 
Akron,del. from Cleve. ......... 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 Clairt 
Lorain,O. N3 ..........:- Oe sebe AA 47.00 Clevel 
Sy (SSP ee Be ee eer 46.50 a Consh 
NS SE POPET Tere See, 46.50 46.50 47.00 Detro! 
Everett,Mass. El ............ a eaiets 50.50 51.00 ary Ensle! 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ......... ee 52.50 jae eae Fairfi 
Geneve, Wie Gi... . 00. see -. 46.00 46.50 bau ak Fonta 
Seattle,Tacoma,Wash.,del. ...... Se 54.20 aphre Ree Gary, 
Portland,Oreg.,del. ....... ae Sale 54.20 chee Ves Genev 
LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. .... 53.70 54.20 ie a avec Houst 
GraniteCity,Ill. M10 .............. 47.90 48.40 48.90 hen Ind.H: 
St.Louis,del.(incl. tax) ......... 48.65 49.15 49.65 none Johns! 
eK et a SC 46.50 ee La Lacka 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ......... wee 47.50 47.50 “ree LosAr 
Pittsburgh District Munhi 
NevilleIsiand,Pa. P6 ............. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Seattl 
Pitts,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 80.Chi 
oo aor .. 47.19 47.69 47.69 48.19 8o.Du 
McKeesRock,del. ..........-- .. 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 8o.Sal 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, Warre 
McKeesport,Monaca,del ...... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
WING is ene asin s vicned .. 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Brackenridge,del. ............... 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 Bethle 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 ....... sa «-dinoiint = a wees 46.50 47.00 Buffal 
Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 46.00 hae EE Canto! 
McKeesport,Pa. N3 ...........+.. 46.00 Pa si 47.00 —_ 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 .............065 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 a 
ey SS Pr eee ee ... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 Gary, ] 
Steubenville,O. W10 .............. 46.00 Fees Jat ate Houst 
Co ey Ser ee 46.00 ex we ‘ Ind. Hi 
Swedeland,Pa. AS .............. . 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 Joh ‘ 
Philadelphia,del. ...... Grats abe 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 i. ros 
a kas 5 ein cnc .. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 pe yn 
eT Se Peer reece 51.01 51.51 at ae a - 
a WR aha ie wicysinergne .... 48.00 48.50 49.00 are are 
Youngstown District Munha 
PS RA cece Seek View vee 46.00 46.50 46.50 Sharor 
TO BIB sins Gielecsae wena 46.00 itive ecaes 47.00 80,Chi 
RE EE nei bcs psenaseees 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 80.Duc 
Mansfield,O.del. ...... ar ee 50.26 50.76 50.76 51.26 Warrer 
Young: 
PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS pers 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- Mansfi 
2.25%. Sharon 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. ROUND 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, " | 
or portion thereof. tam 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and ree 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. pe 
80.Chic 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) 
PE OP as os isk vchuc cree Bad pus Suv kh ad Eva cbacans $57.00 


ERE 4 4 ciuncia cid other 64 KAR Ks daree Rok ake eos AMI Eee 
SS SEE ob seat Coes DRS y cow ps Seka Rah Go ak oo nas oan 58.25 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 fo 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) 


NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 ..........000....00- evs eee «$78 
Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 ....... 77.00 
Keokuk,lowa, OH & Fadry., 12% Ib. piglets, frt, allowed K2. 82.00 
Wenatchee,Wash., OH & Fadry, frt. allowed K2 ...........- 77.00 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

(Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6) 

TI, Te ad ba he 6s he eae 8a 626 PERE NE ese SER TDS 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Cleveland, Intermediate, A7 ....... oe 

Steelton,Pa. B2 ... cass 
Philadelphia delivered ee By ee et hee 

py. f > A De Eee at rieoT et eke come 


rere eee ee eee eee 2 ee ee ee ee 2 








(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission ts prohibited) 
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Semifini a 
Mill prices as re ifinished and Finish 
m reported {0 STEEL, Feb, 16, 2060; ceta per pon Steel Products 
INGOTS, Carb owing mill point S per pound unle 
Reel petroit RT ge Forging (NT) STRUCTURALS # indicate producing uae ny" noted. Changes shown 
mer Munball, Pa. ots meee — Steel Stand. Shapes ares, sHigh-Strength Low-All y on next two pages. in italics, 
49.50 picnic iquippa,P iquippa,P Alloy BA 
52.13 INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Bessemer Ala 7 .++++-3.40 Bessemer, sind , he ee Hi ni SMALL SHAPES, H.R, S 
a petroit RZ .......... $51.00 Bethlehem, Pa. ca. tenes 3.40 Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 5.35 gh-Strength Low-Alloy a hp cet Pa. C3....3.45 
Houston, Tex, lai en Clairton, Pa. C3 peers. 3.45 Cleveland sag Space 5.35 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5 Spa anFrancisco B3 ....4.20 
Midland.Pa, C18 .... oan Fairfield Ala. T .......3.40 Conshohocken,P ......5.35 Bessemer Ala, T2 verre 5.200 & rrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..3.45 
ome: C8... et Pediaua Gane - sarees 3.40 Ecorse,Mich ye A3 ..5.35 Bethlehem.Pa. B2..... 5.20 ee /7 peeere 
go Duquesne,Pa, C3 ...51.00 @2¥ Ind . Ki 2111400 Fairfield, Ala 5\.......5.60 Clairton,Pa. C3 .. vo eh ®, Sormanes, Cale. Cit ull 
BILLETS, BLO a Bae Wie Gs 3.40 ae x. ee en aes ae Youngstown C3, R2... i 
Carbon “ae & Slabs Houston, Tex - des aatels 3.40 Gary,Ind. C3 : 595 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 3-20 BARS, Rei ro 
: om erolling (NT) Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 i 2 "3'g9 Geneva,Utah G1 -eee..5.35 Fairfield,Ala. T2 vovee 80 Bmw vig 
essemer,Pa. C3 ....$53.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...3.40 Houston,Tex. S5 *****""5"35 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5.20 abricated; kas. Coectsens) 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .. 53 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .._. 3.45 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 5.60 Gary,Ind. C3 .....6.25 Huntington,W.V ssi 
Conshohocken,Pa, ee ee meaning S85 ....4.00 Shimhene ve.” I-2, Y1.5.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2. . 5.20 Johnstown, %-1" had, - 4.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 .. -58.00 Tosangel na,N.Y. B2 ..3.45 Munhall aay B2 ..... 5.35 Johnstown os 1-2, ¥1.5.20 LosAngeles B3 BS ..4.% 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 43.00 Mi “SEES i Pe. C3 .......5:35 Ee »Pa. B2 .....5.20 Mario tinea Se 
- 3 innequa,C 4.00 Pittsburgh J 39 ckawanna,N nO. P11 
Fontana,Cal. K1 -++-53.00 Munhall.P olo. C10 ...3.75 Shar Bh JB... eee 5.35 Pittsburgt a,N.Y. B2 ..5.20 Seattle — oe. 4.25 
Gary,Ind. C3 rte ea tp co Seiten, -— awe ee Foe miro vee 01+ +20 ie tenBraseince. ae . 5.10 
17.00 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ... .53.00 Phoenixville Pa P1 ....4.02 SparrowsPoint, ic? 112115.35 Struthers,O.° ¥1 3 ...5.20 SparrowsPt., 4-1" eas 
tees lackawanna,N.Y, B2..5 ‘ Portland,O Pa. P4 3.30 Warre da B2 . .5.35 Youngstow red ..5.20 Williamsport,P - 4.35 
Munhall ‘ . 53.00 ,Oreg. O4 * eae = n C3 : ,Pa. S19 ..4.3 . 
— aig dng ose ee 53.00 oe B3 3.90 Youngstown Y1 +++ Oe fb Se * 
* naron,Pa. S3 .......57. 0.C Bec ee eee 5.35 BA ni 
wen eee” git’ Seems S0.Chicago,Ill. C3, W14 “405 FLOOR PLATES eM ieee Cuniegd’! ete 
rend teeth. Os. 3.00 Torran ancisco B3 ...3.95 Cleveland J5 . _ Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ChicagoHts.,I11.(3) 1-2. .3 
iG - 53.00 we; ce,Calif. C11 -95 Conshohocken, P ...4.55 Ambridge, Pa. B ccrce eld ChicagoHts. Ill ep 
; Corbon, Forging (NT) Veirton,W.Va. W6 .. Pp Harrisburg,Pa. a, 3 . 4.55 Seavertatis P W18 ....4.15 FortWorth aay 1-2. .3.45 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 Alloy Stand ...3.40 Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2 .. 4.55 Buffalo BS a. M12,R2.4.15 Hntngtn W.V sag T4. 4.33 
7.00 arn ag all - ++.$63.00 Clairton, Pa C3 Shapes iat, Masoer, ind. 1-3 ..4.95 Camsen BE a a caresses 4.15 Moline.Til. (3) "R2 WT. 3 
aig Buffalo R2.++-+++++,63.00 Fontana, i ee RS 4.05 80.Chicago,Il, C3... i cee oe 4.63 Williamsport (2,3) Se 
an assy log STR 63.00 Munhall,Pa. oO ale te Ahh 4.55 Chicago W18 4.15 : 9 . .3.45 
ct ll Se ee a ee i aaa Amlaniet is) Al0 ...3 a gy Me C20. ..... i= on ae Se 
7.00 a A3. .65.00 ik eae: — poco ne yeh gg Al0 1.14.25 Sane ~ tee ee cece ofnBO armen ha ae B14.9.50 
“se ee T2 Reais pad Al Stand. Gane, waenaaen a pd seeee e410 say ag ee a hap St oo EoonomsiStaybolt) Bis i130 
airfield.Ala. T2 ..... . iquippa, P COE BOB 0 8 si os 419 Elyria,o. W 4 .. 4.35 MeK 11.30 
Fontana, Calif. xm teens 63.00 Bessemer, coy ys .. ...5.15 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carb FuenkiaPart, oe ee ee Mek ke (DIL LS «++ 00 
Gary,Ind. C3 +». .82.00 Bethlehem,P Pe AlabamaCity,Ala wae Gary,Ind. R2 NS 4.15 McK.R -(D.R.) LS. .11.25 
Geneva,Utah G1 ...... 63.00 Clairton,Pa. —" B2 . .5.20 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 R2 ..3.45 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13. 4.15 -Rks. (Staybolt) L5.12.75 
oe Sh +s. 63.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2°).). | 515 Alton,I.(1) Li ....... 3.45 Hartford,Conn. L2, M13.4.15 pars. H 
ind Harbor Ind. 1-3". 71.00 Fontana,Calif, . Ae 5.15 Ashland,Ky.(17) ree Harvey,lil. BS R2 4.55 , Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Jonstown, ‘Pa, fy eo Gary. Ind. ry > RRP et Atlanta,Ga. a 10 ‘oan LosAngeles R2 Bea ae 415 ‘shland,Ky. A10 - oe 
ackawan eee Od. nd.Harbor Ind. I-2. Y1- essemer, Peers: Mansfi seesees SOO a ai 
orcs ag al B2 . 63.00 ee es a oa 2. 73° 5.15 Buffalo glia vee BB mtg ee Bs | 4.55 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
Munhall,Pa, C3 seers + 82,00 Tachawanne 10° ¢ tee 29 Canton,O. R2 ++eeeeee-3-45 Midland,Pa. C18 eesbiaeny Ph... gage and heavier) 
7.00 seattle BS... 63.00 Munhall,Pa. C3 (14) B2 5.20 Clairton,Pa. abba 9g Monaca,Pa. S17 ‘415 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.35 
Reattle BS ny gig '8200 S0.Chicago,IM. C3... .- 515 Cleveland R2 ..3.45 Newark,N.J ae Ashiand,Ky.(8) A10 re 
oa 8» Duquesne, Pa. W14.63.00 Struthers,O. ¥1 eer 5.15 Ecorse, Mich, Gs .-77." 365 Plymouth,Mich, PS... Ae Bee se ae Au. 
: SoSanFrancisco B3 . 82:00 Bethisha ee ies 2515.18, Bmeryville,Calit. 37 G0 Suunto aaa Conshohocken Pa AS 11348 
44 oe VLE cescces em,P ; - 66 40-608 a4 . rig... » Mi Q) 4 ant +2 
8.90 Alloy (NT) ~— Lackawanna,N. Ly sist *vaven Gary.Ind, C3. Kl ..... 1:10 peg ge C14. oe yoiraeidals 73. +e 
9.13 B unhall, Pa, SE pe IS cael a ial Sah. aaldacene aS ee or oul Sala 3.35 
7.00 Se ee -- 008.00 So.Chicago,Ill, C3 "1... _3:49 og ay a a eae ee aaret eo tae 4.25 
Buffalo R2 oes pee ee 66.00 18 apa alien once neon rag tis oe ee ‘4-15 Ind-Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1. 3.35 
7.00 0. R2, T7 M + LA. Wide Fl nstown,Pa, B2 truthers,O. Y 55 r,Ind. I-2, ¥1.3.35 | 
j Conshohocken Pa -.+ 66.00 unhall,Pa. ange KansasCity, Mo. .3.45 Waukegan,I 1 ...... 4.15 Itvin,Pa. C3... 3.35 
ape ane A3 ..68.09 80-Chicago, m- a PT & ioeouea sey. oo 4.05 Youngstow MN. AT... 4.15 tackaweneaw0%. iS 1.336 
950 Funtana,Cauit. “ic Osecus Fo SHEET STEEL PILING eeen” 10 LosAngeles B3 . B2 or B.2o, Zh. .« 4.35 ae C3 a ~~ 
ary,Ind. C3. -++-82.00 Ind.Harbo Marion,O. P11 oo oe «Reds iles ca) a 
; Houston, Tex. Onc. 4 ape pyr nlagashog~ gs ...4.20 Midland,Pa. C18 3.35 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy a to M4 .... mcaeertae 
9.50 nd.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ... 4.00 Munhall,Pa. C3" B2 ..4.20 Milton,Pa. B6é --3.45 Aliquippa,Pa, K ittsburg,Calif. C11 4.0 
1.94 idesaie.Pa, RS.” 'Gn'cn So.Chicago,IIl. C3... .. ‘> SenegueCalo. C10... [a sa. Wa sg. Sher 15 - 13°35 
"00 Lackawanna. N.Y wp 08:00 wae ee 2. eeeee 4.20 Niles, ‘Calif. Pi 10 +86 BeaverFalls be WR + 5 008 mee oot eee ++ -8.85 
Osan ; pide sg , oe o 4s aS <sugag . 4.9 0.Chicz ee 
Massil ao es . 86.00 ype Carbon Steel wer Pittsburg. Calif. C Bil .3.45 Buffalo BS. a. B2 se SparrowsPoint wit 9S 
Midland, Pa. mee =. 4.8 $8.00 inane oe R2 ..3.59 Pittsburgh J5 ae peer Canton,0. R277...) "| 4.90 Steubenville.O. W10 . ax 
: —e oa 4 cl 3. oan al lel .45 Carnegie, 1 Se 7 SE 4.99 Torrance,Calif. C1 4m 
Sharor a, Se 66.00 shland,Ky.(15) A10 .. 3.50 ,Oreg. O4 ..... 4. gie,Pa. C12 .... Ww % 1 ... 4.06 
0 ME cwears SSna: wis ee08 Clairton. t Ky; (15) A10 ".-3:50 So.chicago C3, R3, Wid 430 Shingo Wie n>..." - digg Wemon viva, WO 335 
26 So Duquesne, Ps. C3 14. oe Soevasann tha C3. ent ile smeage Pa i waa Detroit P17 ’ CAO. ones ase Youngstown C3, Y1 Saar 
en - 66. ‘ Pa. Tre age we rss : veeate 
Mic ra ot ae 66.00 Cleveland J5, P hg . ++ 3.60 Png agar B3 ....4.20 pace Nar pee 1.90 SH 
SHEET ns Me Vee nk 66.00 Pca heer pe Soames Cane, 1 ..eeee- 3.45 Gery. Ind - SS siclelbte ake 4.90 ar Ro ire Carbon 
* oO eaeeeds , , . + oe 
115 meat $ (NT) Conshohocken, Pa. A3 _ 3.60 Weirton,W.Va — "ate Wiens . ARE IES 4.90 AlabamaCit gage and lighter) 
vs ©. aE Say page Ecorse, Mich. Go nase Tumeasteten Cl a ee Hartford, Gane. = M13.4.90 Dover,O. Re la, R2 ..4.5 
ver, ee —- ,Ala, . pe i ’ ooeeds H eRe eee ae ! 
“1%. ROUNDS, § ."57.09 Fontana,Calif. K1 ++ 3.50 = SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES tage Il. BS... rh Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
Can EAMLESS TuBE (NT) G27¥:Ind. C3... ll 419 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......3.45 pr oe, TS i coy ae Aaa 4.15 
“ane | GRO. RZ... $76.00 Geneva, Utah Pree 3.50 Atlante All ........ +-2465 Manefleld,Mass. BS i ee ae oie en 
oes 5 a ecece cts wn,Pa. eeede on,O. — ° s,0. M osce «Be 
Ind. Harbor eee ree 76.00 Secaeeiee re 350 Lackawanna,N = eck Midland,Pa i R8 ...4.90 Searkasateme. Gis nea ae 4.65 ‘ 
uussillon,O. R2 2°::176.00 Ind Harbor,ind. T-2," Yi. 3-50 Niles,Calif. P1 aa? Monaca,Pa. S17 .,..... 4.90 ++ 5.15 | 
hleage I Re 21 28:00 Johnstown, Pa. ps ¥1.3.50 Pittsbureh(23) 35 1 Wig 7330 SHEETS, H-R (14 
, SKELP : 00 Lackawanna. BS . .8.50 Portland, Oreg. |. ae Prmeth Mich, P5 .... er High-Strength — 
: Aliqui Minnequ - 3.50 rancisco S87 pier icago,Ill, R2, Wi4_4. Cleveland ee 
57,00 ippa,Pa, J a,Colo. C10 Weirt ...e--4.00 Struth W14.4.90 nd J5, R2. 
Munha: Pentel ae Munhall,P -. 4.30 on,W.Va. W6 truthers,O. Y1 inion sa 5.05 
57,50 unhall,Pa, 3.25 * y tee ee B. coe 3.45 W oni” al ae 4.9 ocken,Pa, A3 ' 
He) (ae ieeeeee Sac eres Tar aay ce Ni cingent Wenesreeitir*? ---tg9 ananarai, Mg, ° “3% : 
oat AE 1g Seen BS ceva 5 eet ee. ere esse Ww ,O. OF ........ 4.9 Ala. T2 ......5. 
Tata a" 2d Soon #8. aes Bammer Worn aoas xi" 459 Romane A 
.Chicago,Il. C3, Wi4_3. « «3.9% oes re “3. YORE 
L tor “ppg ity, Ala. Spatewureent = Wi4.3.50 Buffalo R2......... 3 4 .4.90 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 -5.05 
Buffalo W1 ‘tc San wie, ae ame SC aaa Bee et ee Metals TevingPa. 3 creo 5.08 
its peveland 1 Sehbhabae 3.85 Warren,O. R2 10 ...3.50 ang = ae "395 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ators) poker nl TER a 
“4 eae tN | ON 3.85, Weirton,W.V. Lerveee, 3.50 Ecorse.Mich. G5 ..... 495 Alton.Ii.(6) Li .-3.45 Pittsburgh J5 men oe 
Fairita, fs. ee 3.85 Youngstown yeas cape aan K1 en ac ra ST eee ++ +3.45 Sharon,Pa $3 ik ated eo ; 
82. a Tex! ax 3.85 PLA ae ey” ry.Ind. C3 ..... Sats uffalo R2 sbvesssmee So.Chicago ll cee ceee 0,05 
77.00 jit Harbor, aes Sag) de 4.35 Sneed =r gag yy pg me eke i bbe ee ieee SparrowsPoint (36) Oe 4° 
own, Pa eed. aid or.Ind. I-2, .35 Emeryville.Calif. J7 ...4. 5 Warren,O. : spetene ii 
Joliet, 47" a: 3-85 PLATES, Carbon, A.R. .40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 “'¥1.3.95 an orl Sng gag 37. ...4.20 Weirton,w Na wes ee 5.05 H: 
Eee pa Fonta ' KansasC 1006-395 F ee eee F W.Va. W6 ....5.05 
hy ee » 3.85 na,Calif. Ki .....5.25 Lack eCity, Mo. 85°... 4.55 qoeane.Calit. Ki ..3.45 Youngstown C3, Y1 ‘san ; 
Colo. ser as See PLATES, Open-Hearth Be ren sea ang i B2 ..3.95 a a 4.10 ’ 5.05 A: 
as Pa ee ae Coatesville, + ae yee | ape ROO: emeten. Ten. | 86 rrsrs++B-45 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled | 
. -Pa. P7_......3.85 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 .. § nO. Stich nd. yee | 
valif “F B11.4.10 Wontans cane fe aes 440 rp + wenn abe 306 Sandan ban ¥i3.45 Cleveland Se Low-Alloy 
outh «» 4.50 Gary,Ind + BL naeee 5.40 =? icago C3, R2, Wi4 .95 KansasCity,M event 45. Bi 5, R2. 6.2 
i ~ Ne Re ++ 8.85 Johnstown Pa guereres« 4.40 So. Duanesee, Pe. Oe see LackawannaNY. BS ".343 Pendens ~ om wearas ‘6.40 : 
. Chicago I, Ro’ ** ‘95 Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... .40 rs,O. Y1 --3.95 LosAngeles B3 . ..3.45 Gary.Ind. C3.......... 7.10 
54.00 Sparrows in; ee tte 3.85 Sharon,Pa,— C3 .......4.49 Warren,o. ve+eee-3.95 Minn occsees f.15 nd. C3... \ 
7.00 Seting. an B2 grees rr Sethe 3 Sate y Youssou cs eT Niles.Cali?, Pi C10 ...4.25 ie Ind. I-2, Yi. Hi.20 
54.00 Tuthers.<) 15 °..:'3'35 SparrowsPoint 66-2055. 140 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled / 3.95 Pittsburg,.c siveuns Gat 2 a. C3 ... 6. 
Torrance a} tS GATE ae sPoint,Md. B2..4.49 Cla‘rton,Pa. a Rolled Alley Pittsbureh alif. C11 4.15 Lat ae ga B2 ...6 30 
if. Cll ....4.65 LATES, Wrought i Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 20 Portland We... See Sees Sia yiis "89 
: Economy,Pa., ‘on Garv.Ind. C3 K1 ane had ry Oo eager & > Sharon. Pa. ae <1 eees 6.20 
sacks 7.85 Youngstown sreseee cell 20 Seattle, ngs.Okla. 85 4.35 SparrowsPoint(38) B2 . 
Ce... ae 2 le,Wash. B3, N14 : Warren,O. R2 2..6.20 
0.Chicago, 1.’ R2 --4.20 Weirton. W ~~ 6.20 
...3.45 Youngstown 3 6 ....6.20 
n Yi ar 
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SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


Butler,Pa. AlO ....... 4.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 4.10 
Erorse,Mich. G5 ...... 4.30 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 4.10 


Follansbee, W.Va. 4.10 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 5.00 
Gees. te ~.stanvad 4.10 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.30 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.4.10 
J 8g SR: eee 4.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. 2 ..4.10 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.05 


Pittsburgh J5 .. ee 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 - -4.10 
Steubenville,O, W10 ....4.10 
WOSTHILO, TS .o ocvecscteae 


Weirton, W.Va. W6 
Youngstown Y1 


SHEETS, Gal'zd No. 10 Steel 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .4.40 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.40 
Cemben.D. Te. <i ccsvives 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ....... 5.15 
a? SE” 4 »»venbann 4.75 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 4.40 
a A ee: 4.40 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2 4.40 
Irvin,Pa, C3 Terr TTT.” 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....4.50 
MartinsFerry,O. W 10 - .4.40 
Niles,O, N12 e+e - 4.65 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.40 
Steubenville,O. W10 4.40 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. C3 


6. 
SparrowsPoint(39) B2.. 


SHEETS, Gavannealed Steel 

Camten,O., BB .cccseecse 4.95 
oy a ee 4.95 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ..... 5.05 
PROG: (FREe stow seenee 5.20 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 
fs Se | ree 4.65 
Middletown,O. A10 4.65 


SHEETS, E fore | + acenge 


Clev eland .5.25 
Niles,O. R2 (28) rrr 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 5.05 
SHEETS, Well eo A 

Torrance,Calif. C1 4.85 
Youngstown C3 3.85 


SHEETS, Drum Body 
Pittsburg,Calif., C11 
Torrance,Calif, Cll 


SHEETS, Aluminized 
Butler,Pa. A10 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. C3 
GraniteCity, Il] 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
Irvin,Pa. C3 

Niles,O. R2 ..... 
Pittsburg,¢ ‘alif. Cll 

SparrowsPoint.Md, B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


G4 
1-2, 


SHEETS, 
Coils (Cut Lengths Y2¢ lower) 


BeeachBottom,W.Va. W10 .... 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Follansbee F4 (cut 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
SORES MED Skeacduccs ce 
Zanesville,O. A10 


SHEETS, SILICON (24 Ga. Base) 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Niles,O. M4 .... 
POUR ORE. “Sosnusncadowks 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Gage Base) 
Coils (Cut Lengths 2c lower) 
Tronsformer Grade 
BeechBottom,W.Va 
Brackenridge,Pa, <A4 
Follansbee F4 (cut 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 
Zanesville,O. 


H.R. or C.R. COILS AND 


Wwi0 


A10. = 


CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) 


Vandergrift,Pa, C3 


SILICON, H.R. or C.R. (22 Ga.) 


length) . 


length) 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 

BeechBottom,W.Va, W10.4.80 
ORG as CO. wiiSe ee ke 4.80 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......4.80 
Middletown,0O. Al0_ . 4.80 
ee Oe eee 4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 4.80 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot tron 

Middletown,O. A10 . .5.20 

ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 Ib coated) 


Gary,Ind, C3 
Yorkville, O. W10 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 


(Special Coated) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . $6.60 
JO oS. ey 6.50 
Ena. diarbor 1-2 oo cce cs 6.50 
fy ky Se See 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....6.50 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Femmes, 6 > 
Yorkville,O.. W10 . $7. 


SHEETS, =, Ternes, 8 ae 
Gary,Ind., ee « 
Yorkville,O. W- 10 ae aad 8.10 
SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 12 Ib 
Yorkville, Oo. W10 »++ 8.95 
SHEETS, Culvert. Cu Cu 
No. 16 Alloy Fe 
Ashland A10 Le) ~20, 
Canton,O, R2 .. 5.25 5.70 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 5.20 5.45 
Gary Co 15s. Ses 
GraniteCity G4 .. 5.40 5.70 
IndianaHarbor I-2 5.20 5.45 
oe Se 5.20 5.45 
Kokomo Cl16 .... 5.40 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.20 5.45 


n 
n 


Cll 
B2 . 5.20 
Cll 5.95 


Pittsburg,Cal. 
SparrowsPt. 
Torrance,Cal., 


SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 
Corrugated Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky. Al10 ...... 5.45 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
18 Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 . 3.60 
Cleveland R2 ......... 3.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.60 
RROD, TEE | osics esas 3.95 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot tron 


Cleveland R-2.. oo ae 
Middletown,O, A10 . 4.60 
Waerten,G. BB ascocs KO 
es Galvanized Ingot Iron 
No. 10 Flat 
Ashland,Ky. (8) Al10 ....4.65 
a - rar 5.15 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. 1-2 -4.80 
SHEETS, — — he 
Butler, Pa. Al a 
Middletown, es ato '4.90 
0.25 ib O.50lb 0.75 Ib 
$6.35 $6.60 $6.85 
Sh 6.45 6.70 6.95 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.55 6.80 7.05 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
7.10 7.35 7.60 
6.45 6.70 6.95 
sae 6.35 6.60 6.85 
6.35 6.60 6.85 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
Field ture tric Motor mo 
6.95 7.45 8.45 9.25 
7.45 8.45 9.25 
6.95 7.95 8.75 
fe eer 
6.40 6.70 (34) oe ass 
6.95 7.45 8.45 9.25 
6.40 6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
6.70 7.20 8.45 9.25 
5.90 6.20 6.70 7.95 8.75 
65 1.95 6.45 ne 
6.45 6.95 
72 65 58 52 
9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
9.80 10.35 11.05 aan 
. 9.30 9.85 10.55 11.35 
9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
9.80 rrr rer a one 
9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
T-109 T-90 T-80 
Weeaaek 12.35 13.60 14.85 













iid 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon TIGHT 
Coke (Base Box) Ib Ib ‘. 
: 35 _ $7.30 $7.50 Alton, Ill. (1) Li Reeikcath ae 3.25 Berea,O. C7 leg oh 6.10 Atlant 
ee ee ‘72740 70 Ashland, Ky.(8) A10 3.25 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) $15.41; |i Riverd 
eg ~~ yaaa 730 750 Atlanta All ......... 3.40 Butler,Pa. A10 .......4.15/MMMM sharor 
Gary C3 ....... .- 77 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ..... 25 Cleveland A7, J5 . 4.15 Young: 
Gran.City, Ill, G4. 7.50 7.70 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) $15.3.25 Dearborn,Mich. D3 _ 440 
Ind.Harb. I-1, Y1 7.30 7.50 Butier.Pa. A10 335 Detroit. D2 ( 
~ : Ss 1 ie Bere es ; i Ree ry 44 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.30 7.50 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 3.25 Detroit M1 ....... 4.35 WIRE, 
Pitts.Cal. C11 8.05 8.25 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.35 Dover,O. G6 ...... 435 
Sp.Pt.,.Md. B2 ... 7.40 7.60 Detroit M1 3.55 KEcorse,Mich. G5 a) Aliquip 
Watten. 82 .....:7%20 20) so. te. “as! yr ; 3 ap* + ae Alton, ] 
= Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 3.45 Follansbee,W.Va. F4 4.15 ? 
Weirton W6 . 7.30 7.50 pPoirsi 9 ‘ 4 4.15 Barton 
w 0. 730 7.50 Fairtield,Ala, T2 ...... 3.25 Fontana,Calif. K1 5.40 Butfalk 
Yorkville,O. 1 7. (0 ge ae 2 ee oo FranklinPark,Ill. T6 . 4.3 Clevela 
Gery,ind, C3 .... 3.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 .., 4% , 4 
CANMAKING BLACK PLATE Houston,Tex. 85 ..3.65 Lackawanna,N_Y, B2 an — 
(Base Box) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.3.25 LosAngeles C1 ... 5.50 (Ml postori 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ..... $5.60 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..3.85 Mattapan,Mass.(21) T6465 Tonnste 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......5.70 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.25 Middletown,O. A10 ....4.15 Leste 
Gary,Ind. C3 ......... 5.60 LosAngeles B3 ......... 4.00 NewBritain(10) S15 115 Milburs 
GraniteCity,II. G4 ....5.80 Milton,Pa. B6 ...+..3.25 NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..415 Moness 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.5.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.30 NewHaven,Conn, A7, 4.65 Palmer 
eae ee ee 5.60 NewBritain(10) S15 ....3.25 NewYork W3 .. 5.00 Hl Pittsbu: 
Niles,O. R2 ....0.60 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3 Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS..4.1) Portsm: 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cll ...-6.35 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 4.00 Pawtucket,R.I.(21) NS..4.65 Roeblin 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.70 Riverdale,IIl. Al ...... 3.25 Riverdale,I]. Al 4.30 §0 Chic 
Warren.0., RB. ..ss 002. 5.60 SanFrancisco S7 ...... 3.90 Sharon,Pa.(30) S3 4.15 Sparrov 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.60 Seattle B3, N14 ......4.25 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 4.15 struthe 
Yorkville,O. W10 .......5.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 3.25 Trenton,N.J. (13) R5 ..4.65 Trenton 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14 3.25 Wallingford,Conn. W2 . 4.65 Waukee 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING So.SanFrancisco B3_ ..4.00 Warren,O.(25) T5 415 ores 
Black Plate (29 gage) SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 Warren,O. R2 .... 4.15 Worcest 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .5.830 Torrance,Calif, Cll ....4.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ANS 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.30 Warren,O. R2 ......... 3.25 Youngstown C8, Y1 4.15 
SP eee 5.30 me nr tal a ae WIRE, ( 
Grani sity, . 34 .5.50 estLeechbdburg,ra. / o Ome 
Sed Harbon ind. 71 ‘5.30 Youngstown C3, Y1 ...3.25 STRIP, Cold-Rolled, Buffalo 
Re | Re eer ast 5.30 High-Strength Low-Alloy “wt = 
2 5.30 a ‘ 
SparrowsPoint, Ma. BR ae te CNR Mey Oe ene At, HB 20 /fMIM Fostoria 
Warren,O, R2 _.....5.30 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.9.50 Dover,O. G6 ..... 6.20 Kokomo 
Yorkville,O. W10..... 5.30 Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......9.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 6.40 Franklit 
Cleveland A7 ..........9.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 6.95 Massillo 
SHEETS, Enam'lg. Iron ea Seer agg Bae B2 ..6.40 oo 
/ F ty. (8) .4.40 Harrison,N.J. C18 ....9.80 aron,Pa. ; . 6.20 awtuc 
Cleveland "Ra oe er ie a NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815.9.50 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 6.40 Pawtuck 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 4.70 Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS8..9.50 Warren,O. R2 . eee 6.20 Trenton 
Géryink C8. 625.3 2255 4.40 Pawtucket,R.I.(12) N8..9.80 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.20/—qM Worcest 
GraniteCity,I]. G4 ....4.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 9.50 Youngstown Y1 .. . 6,20 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 4.40 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...9.80 WIRE, F; 
ig Sy ere err 4.40 Youngstown C8 .......9.£ i (8-in 
Middletown,O. A10 .4.40 STRIP, Electro Galvanized ; 
Niles,O. M4 ..... ..4.90 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.15 Bartonv 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 Warren,O. R2 .........- 4.75 Youngstown C8 or hl oe 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled, Clevelan 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Crawfor 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......4.95 STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.41- 0.61- O.81- 1.06 Fostoria 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.95 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ RM Johnstov 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......5.15 ft | Kokomo 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......4.95 Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80} Palmer, ] 
Foutans,Cal, Ki ...5. 6.64 Bristol,Conn, W1 ...... ss ee 6.40 8.35 Portsmo’ 
Gate tee. CS alidccunns 4.95 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 RE Roebling 
Ind.Harb.,Ind. I-2, Y1..4.95 Cleveland A7 ... 4.1 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80) Waukeg: 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 Dover,O. G6 .......... 41 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 f Worceste 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . ...4.95 FranklinPark,IIl. T6 .. 4.4 6.10 6.70 8.65 as Worceste 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 'B2 ..4.95 Harrison,N.J. ae oe -.. 6.85 8.80 ae 
Warren,0. R2> «2 65isc00% 4.95 Mattapan,Mass, T6 .... 6.25 6.85 8.80 11.1 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.95 NewBritn.,Conn.(10) S15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 ROPE Wi 
Youngstown C3, Y1 ....4.95 NewCastle,Pa, B4 Sh 5.95 6.55 8.50 ....J Bartonvi 
; NewCastle,Pa, E5 ..... 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.8) Buffalo 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy sepa si ; my pags s «ant 6.30 6.90 8.85 11.15 Cevelam 
; awtucket,R. I. NS: ne Donora, 
nee oy rg oes Cleve.orPitts.Base .(29)4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 7 30 Fostoria, 
‘neat age be RP HERE: tot 630 ..Worcester,Base ....(29)4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.0) Johnstow 
emg ‘so Sharon,Pa. 83 ........ 15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.80 IE Monesser 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..... 5.10 « ‘ 880 11.10 “ 
Houston,Tex. S5 .......5.50 Trenton,N.J. RS ...... ... 6.25 6.85 re re NewHave 
, City.M S5 5.79 Wallingford,Conn. we. 4.65 6.25 6.85 4 i Palmer, 
aa te (id, Sis.5.10 Weirton,W.Va, W6 .... 4.15 5.95 6.55 8.50 10.90 Portsmoy 
ese rg gage saci ” "10 Worcester,Mass, A7 4.45 6.25 6.85 8.80 i Roebling 
Youn Asa C3 sagopa 5.19 Worcester,Mass. T6 .... 4. 6.25 6.85 8.80 “ Sparrows 
=< pcednna  iaieet Youngstown C8 el 4. 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.09 Struthers 
renton,] 
STRIP,Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron : Wauke 
Ashiand,Ky.(8) A10 ...3.50 Spring Steel (Tempered) 30 13.00 liana 
Warren,O. RZ .....s.. 3.85 Trenton,N.J, RS ...... r 9.35 11.¢ Worceste 
Key to Producing Companies : 
Al Acme Steel Co. C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. G5 Great Lakes Steel Co! M1 Mel, 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. G6 Greer Steel Co. M4 Mah 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. o Med: 
AT American Steel&Wire C16 Continental Steel Corp. H1 Hanna Furnace Corp Merc 
AS Anchor Drawn Steel Co. C17 Copperweld Steel Co. H4 Heppenstall Co Mid- 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet C18 Crucible Steel Co. f . Midy 
‘A10 Armco Steel Corp. ” C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 2: lone BO Oe M10 Miss; 
All Atlantic Steel Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 1-3 Interlake Iron Corp + Ls 
A13 American Cladmetals Co. D2 Detroit Steel Corp. en Ingersoll Steel Div., 4 an 
B1 Babcock & Wilcox Tube D3 Detroit Tube & Steel Borg-Warner Corp. N 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 7, jy, anon Iron & Steel ery 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel D6 Driver Harris Co. J3 Jessop Steel C rane 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. D7 Dickson Weatherproof 34 Johnson Steel & Wire Co Rew 
a ae viuagames J5 Jones & Laugh! _ News 
: y a n Gas&Fuel Assoc. J6 Joslyn Mfg. & 5u 2 Niles 
of rman Ema 8 arent ED Eastern Stainless Stee] J7 Judson Steel Corp. Ni rth 
maa M mate Oe E4 $lectric Metallurgical Co. 41 raiser Steel Cor?. N 
raider 2 1 . E5 Elliott Bros. SteelCo. Ko Keokuk Blectro-Metals 
C1 Calif. Cold-Rolled Steel E6 Empire Steel Co. K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel F2 Firth Sterling Steel K4 Keystone Stee! & Wire 
pi Ie paren gS sar F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. K5 Kidd Drawn Sivel © 
*5 Central Iron & Steel Div. 
Barium Steel Corp. F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. L1 Laclede Steel ‘ 
C7 Clev. Cld.Roll.MillsCo, ¥6 Fretz-MoonTubeCo. 1 rasalle Steel ( 
C8 Cold Metal Products Co. Gi Geneva Steel Co. L3 Latrobe Electr — 
C9 Colonial Steel Co, G2 Globe Iron Co. L5 Lockhart Iron « Stee 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co, L6 Lone Star Stee 00. 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co, L7 Lukens Steel ‘ 
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B.4.65 


2.4.65 


1.06- 
1,35¢ 


10.80 | 


10.80 | 


10.80 9 


10.80 | 


11.10] 
11.107 
10 SO 0 


10.80 
11.15 


10.35 
10.65 
10.80 
11.10 
11.10 
10.80 
11.10 
11.10 
10.35 


13.90 


Corp 


orp 


MARKET PRICES 





TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 

Atlanta All ..... 3.60 
Riverdale], Al .......¢ 3.60 
sharon,Pa. 83 3.60 
Youngstown C3 ........8 3.60 


WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 .5.90 
Alton, 1.(1) Li ......5.90 
Bartonville,I11.(1) K4 ..5.90 
Buffalo W12 ......00. 5.90 
ee | eee 5.55 
Donora, Pa. BN dw ak are 5.55 
eS GS Sa Re 5.55 
ae Be 3: Ce 5.90 


Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.90 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.85 
Milbury,Mass(12) N6 ..6.20 


Ng St ee 5.90 
Palmer,Mass. W12 <oneee 
Pittsburg, Calif, Cli .. 6.85 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .. .5.90 
Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 6.20 


§o.Chicago,I]. R2 ... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Struthers,O. Y1 on 


oD ono 


90 
frenton,N.J. AT ..,... 5.85 
Waukegan, Ill, AZ .5.55 
Worcester,Mass, AZ ....5.85 
Worcester J4, T6, W 12. .6.20 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
pifislo “WIR 22.2... 5.35 


Cleveland A7 
Dover,O. G6 
pememee.O,. BL. .cccccss 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Massillon,O. RS 5. 38 
Monessen,Pa, PT ......5.35 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS .5.70 
Pawtucket,R.I.(12) NS .5.65 
Trenton, N.J. RS ......5.65 
Worcester A7, T6, W12.5.65 





WIRE, Fine and Weaving 
(8-in, Coils) 


Bartonville, Ill.(1) K4 ..8.45 
Buffalo W1i2 ..........8.45 
Celengo: WEB)... os cs cca v8.48 
Cleveland A7 05 


Crawfordsville, Ind M8 : ; 


7290.20.90 
a 
= 


Postorin.O. Bl. .ic nse 45 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... 70 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 .....8.45 
Palmer,Mass, W12 -8.75 
Portsmouth,O, P12 8.45 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .8.75 
Waukegan, Ill. AT .8.05 
Worcester,Mass, T6 .8.75 
Worcester,Mass. AT 8.35 


ROPE WIRE 
Bartonville,Iil, K4 
uffalo W412 
Cleveland <A7 
Donora,Pa. <A7 
ow | 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 


Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 
Portsmouth,O, P12 


Ri ebling,N.J. R5 


SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 = i ; : ‘ fi 


Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton, N.J. AT 
Waukegan, TSE. ene a 

liamsport,Pa B2 
Sena Mass. J4, T6 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Low-Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......4.50 
pS TS: rer, 
Beg TS): Gh. oss. A 
Bartonville, I].(1) K4 4.50 
Buffalo W12 ..... . 4.50 
COMO TUES cn cnacssus 4.50 
Cleveland C20 ......... 4.15 
Cleveland AZ ..........4.50 
Crawfordsville,Ind, MS .4.65 
Donora,Pa, A7 .4.50 
are ere eee 4.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.50 
Fostoria,O.(24) §S1 4.85 
= Saree 4.90 
Johnstown,Pa, 2 <x se 
Po Re Ta, Se 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.10 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 4.60 
LosAngeles B3 ........5.45 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 4.75 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ...... 4.50 
Newark,6-Sga. I-1 5.15 


No.Tonawanda Bil 


Palmer,Mass. W12 ....4.80 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 5 
Portsmouth,O, P12 50 


Rankin, Pa; AT ...cee. 
So.Chicago,Ill, R2 


San 
1 


So.SanFrancisco C10 ...5.45 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.60 
Sterling,I11.(1) N15 4.50 
ii te » eee 4.50 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ...5.45 
Waukegan, Ill. A7 osteo 
Worcester,Mass. T6 4.80 
Worcester,Mass, A7 4.80 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ......5.55 
Aiton, T.(2). Li ....... 5.55 
Buffalo W12 .. weer 


Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa, A7 
Duluth A7 

Johnstown, Pa. 
LosAngeles B3 
Monessen P7 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 
Palmer,Mass, W12 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
so.Chicago,IIl. R2 ... 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . 














Struthers,O. Y1 5 
Torrance,Calif. C 1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 mae 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......5.55 
Worcester,Mass, A7 ....5.85 
Mild imp 
Plow Plow Plow 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
7.50 7.80 8.20 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.35 8.35 8.60 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.35 8.35 8.60 
7.60 7.90 8.30 
8.05 8.05 8.30 
8.35 8.35 8.60 
coe 8.05 8.05 8.30 
eee 7.60 7.90 8.30 
etre 8.35 8.35 8.60 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 


(6 to 8 gage 
Ala.City R2 


An'lId Galv. 


5.35 5.60 


Aliquippa J5 aOR 5.35 5.60 


Atlanta 


BZA. csue O25 6.70 


Bartnville(19) K4 5.35 5.60 


Buffalo(31) 


W12. 4.50 


Cleveland AZ .. 5.60 
Crafrdvil. MS 5.75 
Donora A7 5.60 





Duluth AZ... 5.60 
Fairfield T2 ee » 5.60 
Houston,Tex. S5. 5.75 6.00 
Johnstown B2 .. 5.35 5.60 
Joliet,I]l. AT .... 5.35 5.60 
KansasCy,Mo, S5. 5.95 6.20 
Kokomo C16 ... 5.45 5.70 
LosAngeles B3 .. 6.30 “2 
Minnequa C10 .. 5.60 5.85 


Monessen P7 . 5.35 5.60 
Palmer(31) W 12. 4.80 
Pitts.,Cal. Cll 


Prtsmth. (18) 
Rankin 


P12 5.35 5.60 


. 6.10 6.55 
5 
AT coves 53S B.D 


So.Chicago R2 .. 5.35 5.60 


) 
So.S.Fran. C10 .. 6.30 6.55 
SparrowsPt. B2 . é 
Sterling, Ill.(1)N15 
Struthers,O, Y1 


5.70 
5.60 
5.60 





Torrance,Cal. Cll 6.10 ae 
Worcester A7 ... 5.65 5.90 

An'ld. Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Aliquippa J5 


9.80 11.30 


Bartonville(1) K4 9.80 11.30 


Cleveland A7 : 
Crawfrdsvil MS8.. 
Fostoria,O. Sl 
Johnstown B2 
Kokomo 
Minnequa C10 
Palmer, Mass. 
Pitts. ,Cal. 
Prtsmth. (18) 


. 9.80 11.30 
9.95 11.45 
.. 9.90 11.40 
. 9.80 11.30 
. 9.80 11.30 
.. 9.40 10.90 
W12 9.35 10.85 
Cil .. 9.75 11.25 
P12 9.80 11.30 


C16 


SparrowsPt, B2.. 9.90 11.40 
Waukegan A7 - 9.80 11.30 
WIRE, Galv'd ACSR for Cores 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ...... 8.45 
WIRE, Tire Bead 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .10.80 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity, Ala, R2 ...126 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......126 
Atlanta All pani «oe 
Bartonville, Il. (19) K4 ..126 
Crawfordsville MS ....129 
Donora,Fa, AZ ........126 
Duluth,Minn,. AT ......126 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......126 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......134 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......126 
A Tee \ Seer rere es: 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....138 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 erie 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .131 
Monessen,Pa. P7 icisbtee 
Pittsburg,Calif. C MG . .146 


Portsmouth,O. (18) 


P12. .126 


WOOMEIO EO, AT  ..occv inne 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....126 


So.San.Fran., 


Calif. C10. .146 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..128 


Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ....126 
FENCE POSTS Col. 
Duluth A7 116 


Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..116 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 112 
SOM e, Ec cb Cees 112 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 121 


MOUME TU: RB vse oss eed 
Williamspt,Pa. S19 ....120 





Key to Producing Companies 


M1 McLouth Steel Corp. 

Mf Mahoning Valley Steel 

M5 Medart Co. 

M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co, 
MS Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M9 Midvale Co. 

M10 Missouri-Ilinois Furnace 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 

MI3 Monarch Steel Co. 

MI4 McInnes Steel Co. 

‘< National Supply Co. 

‘3 National Tube Co. 

Nb Nelsen Steel & Wire Co, 


“ New EngHighCarb. Wire 
me Newman-Crosby Steel 
Ns Niles Rolling Mill Co. 
Nis Nrthwst. Steel Roll. Mills 
ne Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
o3° New Delphos Mfg.Co. 

04 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp, 
PI Oregon Steel Mills. 

4 ne > States Steel Corp. 
Ps Pacific Tube Co, 

5 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co, 


4 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
> Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 


Pp) Pittsburgh Steel Co, 
4 Pittsburgh Tube Co, 
1l Pollak Steel Co, 


P12 Portsmouth Steel Corp, 
P13 Precision Drawn Steel 
P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 
P17 Plymouth Steel Co. 
R1_ Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
R2 Republic Steel Corp, 
R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A, 
R7 Rotary Electric Steel Co, 
RS Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 


S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
$3 Sharon Steel Corp. 

S85 Sheffield Steel Corp. 

S6 Shenango Furnace Co, 
S7 Simmons Co. 

SS Simonds Saw & Steel Co, 
S9 Sloss-Sheffield S.&I. Co. 
$13 Standard Forgings Corp. 
$14 Standard Tube Co. 

$15 Stanley Works 

$16 Struthers Iron & Steel 
$17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
S18 Superior Steel Corp. 

$19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. 


T3 


Ww 10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 


W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 


W15 Woodward Iron Co, 
W16 Worth Steel Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 


Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 

Thomas Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div. 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Universal Cyclops Steel 
Vanadium Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 
Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 

W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Wstrn. Auto. Mach.Screw 
Wheatland Tube Co. 


Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron 


International Harvester 


Youngstwn Sheet & Tube 





WOVEN FENCE,9-15'2Ga. Col. 


Ala.City,Ala.,17-18ga.R2 198 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...116 
Aliquip.,Pa.9-l4%ga, J5.116 
Atlanta All . . 118 
Bartonville,Il].(19) K4 ..116 
Crawfordsvil,Ind, MS ..119 
DORGER. FS. AT onc0e. 110 
Ue 4 See 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......124 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......116 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......116 
Johnstn,17ga.,6” B2 ....190 
Johnstn,17ga.,4” B2 ....193 
Pe, As 650s <a cce eke 
KansasCity,.Mo. S5 ....128 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 118 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....121 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ~<ae 


Pittsburg,Calif, C 11 I 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12. .116 
Re SR) Se 8 | 
So.Chicago,I], R2 ......116 
Sterling,I11.(1) N15 ....116 


BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..113 


BATATAG BES oie icc ccce BE 
Bartonville, Ill. (19) Ké ..133 
Chfeago Wid osc. cs ddd 
Crawfordsville MS ......116 
Donoera,Fa: At .....<«..188 
Be ’ Seer yo 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......113 
Joliet,IN. AZ . 113 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 rey 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ree (| 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....118 
Pittaburg,Calif. Cil ....137 
Portsmouth,O.(18) P12..113 


So.Chicago,Til. R2 ......123 
So.SanFran.,Calif. C10...137 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..115 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ....113 


NAILS & STAPLES, Stock 
To Dealers & Mfrs. (7) Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...106 
Aliquippa,Pa. Ji ......106 
ARORER AR vcs care cd 
Bartonville, 111.(19) K4 ..106 
Chicago,Ill. W13 ......106 
i eS rrr 112 
Crawfordsville MS .....109 
Donora,Pa YY Pe | 
Duluth A7 eae a de aloe, 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......106 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ......114 
Houston, Tex. 85 ......:134 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 106 
po Th) SS Gey 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....118 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 108 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 111 


Monessen,Pa. P7 ......106 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....125 


Portsmouth,O, P12 ..... 106 
i ee Sere 
So.Chicago,Il], R2 ......106 


SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 108 


Sterling,I1.(1) N15 106 
Torrance,Calif. Cll 126 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....112 
NAILS & STAPLES, Non- Stock 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.35 


Bartonville, l11.(19) K4 ..5.35 
5.50 


Crawfordsville,Ind, MS8..95 

Donora,Pa AZT wie 39 
Duluth A7 oe eeee Ovd0 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 . 5.35 
Joliet, I. AZ ‘ ».35 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ».45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ».60 


Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 6.30 
Portsmouth,O, P12 5 
Rankin,Pa, A7 Tre 5 
So.Chicago,0). R2 . . eae 
4 ) 
) 


SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 
Worcester,Mass. A7 . 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .$6.75 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 6.75 
AXLES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind, C3 ..... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
McKeesRocks,Pa. C3 
TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. C3. ..... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


ee ee ee 
te 


Minnequa,Colo, C10 20 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll 35 
Pittsburgh R2 20 
Seattle B3 ei 65 
Steelton,Pa. B2 20 
Torrance,Calif. C 1 35 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 


JOINT BARS 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 $ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...4.40 
Joliet, 11. C3 , 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 4.40 
Steelton,Pa B2 .4.40 
TRACK BOLTS (20) eee 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......8.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.10 


Lebanon,Pa.(32) B2 ..8.85 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....8.60 
Pittsburgh,Pa. O03, P14.9.19 
SE RT 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES is 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 5 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2, Y 1.5 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 =o 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......5.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ) 
Pittsburgh J5 5 


Seattle B3 Pus cares 6.10 
So.Chicago, Ul. RZ 5.35 
Struthers,O. Y1 5.35 
Youngstown R2 5.35 


Std. TeeRails. 


RAILS Std. Std. All 60 Ib 

No. 1 No.2 No.2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 ..... 3.40 3.30 3.35 3.7 75 
Ensley,Ala, T2 wei 3.40 3.30 — 3.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ok ; P 3 75 
Gary,Ind. C3 ° 3.40 3.30 3.35 
Huntington,W.Va. W7... bs ye o3 3.75 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 ... 3.40 3.30 3.35 ' 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 <a a . (16) 3. 75 
Lackawanna B2 ..... 3.40 3.30 dni 3.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 3.40 3.30 4.25 
Steelton, Pa. - sesacs 3.40 3.30 

TOOL STEEL 

Grade Cents per lb Grade Cents per Ib 
Reg. Carbon ....21.00 18W,4Cr,3V_........ . .126.00 
Extra Carbon ....24.50 18W,4Cr,2V, 9Co asters 185.50 
Spec. Carbon .29.50 18W,4Cr, 2V, 6Co .169.50 


Oil Hardening 
Cr Hot Wrk. 
Hi-Carbon-Cr 
18W,4Cr,1V 
18W,4Cr,2V 





.32.00 18.25W,4.2 ‘ 
32.00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V 12.25Co 
.57.50 1.5W, 
.100.00 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo. 
.113.00 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo 

Tool steel producers include: 
C18, D4, F2, H4, J3, L3, M9, 


156.50 
293.50 


5Cr,1V,4.75Co_. 


4Cr,1V,8.5Mo .71.50 
. 76.50 

Sse acne eee 

A4, A8, B2, BS, C4, C9, C13, 


M14, R2, S8, T7, U4, V2, V3. 





(1) Chicago Base. (2) Angles. 
(3) Merchant, (4) Reinforcing. 
(5) Philadelphia del. 
(6) Chicago or Birm. 
(7) To jobbers, 3 cols. 
(8) 16 gage and heavier. 
(9) 6 in. and narrower. 
(10) Pittsburgh Base. 
(11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh Base, 
(12) Worcester, Mass. Base, 
(13) 3” & wider; over 144” to 
under 3” 5.15¢, 
(14) Also wide flange 
(15) %” and thinner. 
(16) 40 Ib and under. 
(17) Flats only. 
(18) To dealers. 
(19) Chicago & Pittsburgh Base, 
(20) Deduct 0.25c for untreated. 
(21) New Haven, Conn. Base. 
(22) Del. San Fran. Bay area. 
(23) Angles 1”x1” to 1144”%x1%” 


Base. 
lower. 


beams 


only. 

(24) Deduct 0.35¢ for finer than 
15 Ga. 

(25) Up to 0.035 C; 4.40c, 0.035 
C and over. 


(26) Reinforcing, mil] shipments; 
to consumers, 4.83c; fabri- 
cated to fabricators, 4.58c. 

(28) Bonderized, 

(29) 0.26-0.40 C. 

(30) 0.40 C and less. 

(31) Not annealed. 

(32) Untreated. 

(33) To jobbers, deduct 20 cents, 

(34) 6.70¢ for cut lengths. 

(35) 72” and narrower. 

and narrower 

(37) 15 Ga. & lighter; 60” & 
narrower. 

(38) 14 Ga. & 
narrower. 

(39) 48” and 


lighter; 48” & 


narrower 
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STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 





BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, a 

Size List Pounds —Black. 

inches Per Ft PerFt A 8 c oD) E F 
% 5.5¢ 0.24 365 34.5 ce 8.5 ) wis 
Me 6.0 0.42 33.5 31.5 cee 9.5 11 ae 
% 6.0 0.57 29 27 — 5.5 8 hes 
& 8.5 0.85 405 38.5 39.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
% 411.5 1.13 43.5 41.5 42.5 28.0 26.0 27.0 
1 17.0 1.68 46.0 44.0 45.0 31.0 29.0 30.0 
1% 23.0 2.28 465 44.5 45.5 31.5 29.5 30.5 
1% 7.5 2.73 47.0 45.0 460 32.0 30 31.0 
2 37.0 3.68 47.5 45.5 46.5 32.5 30.5 31.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 
3 76.5 7.62 48.0 46.0 47.0 33.0 31.0 32.0 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 1% per- 


centage points lower on %”, 2 points lower on 4%”, 3 points 
lower on %”, W10. Wheatland, Pa., 2 pts lower on %” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain, 
OQ. N3; Youngstown, plus 42% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town Y1; Aliquippa, Pa, J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11 
points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 31% 
on 3%” and 4”. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. B2. 

Columns C & F: Indiana Harbor, Ind., %” through 3”, Y1. 

Column D: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
except 3% points lower on %”, 2% pts on \%”, 3 pts on 
. Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on \” 
through %”, W9. Following make %” and larger: Lorain 
N3; Youngstown, plus 26.5% on 3%” and 4”, R2; Youngs- 
town, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 
11 points lower on %” and larger continuous weld and 
15.5% on 3%” and 4”. 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black — 
inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c 
2 37.0c 3.68 36.0 20.5 36.0 a 
2% 58.5 6.82 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3 76.5 7.62 39.0 23.5 39.0 23.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
7 $1.09 10.89 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
5 1.48 14.81 41.0 25.5 41.0 25.5 
6 1.92 19.18 41.0 25.5 25.5 


7 41.0 5. 

Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 

Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown Y1. 


Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 


BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft. inclusive. 





minimum 


o.D. B.W. —Seamliess— Elec. Weld 
tn. Ga. H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
DB. ss 13 12.36 14.39 13.96 13.96 
1% 13 14.63 17.05 14.19 16.54 
ae esses 13 16.17 19.02 15.68 18.45 
1K 13 18.39 21.64 17.84 20.99 
Ss 13 20.61 24.24 19.99 23.51 
ae 13 22.96 27.03 22.27 26.22 
2% 12 25.29 29.76 24.53 28.87 
2% 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 
2% 12 29.36 34.53 28.48 33.49 
ss 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
3% il 35.87 42.22 34.79 40.95 
3% 11 38.52 45.35 37.36 43.99 
SG “ee 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 
4% 9 63.37 74.59 61.47 72.35 
an 9 73.37 86.32 71.17 83.73 
6 7 112.62 132.51 ieee sues 


Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Standard Tube Co. 


CLAD STEELS 


(Cents per pound) 








BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. midwestern plants; 
per cent off list for less 
tuan case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 

\%-in, & smaller diam. 27 


Ye-in. & %-in. 29 

%-in. and larger ..... 26 
Longer than 6 in.: 

er err 22 
Lag bolts, all diams.: 

6 in, and shorter..... 30 

over 6 in. long 28 


Ribbed Necked Carriage. = 
Blank 


eye 40 
Step, Elevator, Tap, and 
Sleigh Shoe .......... 
ea a ee 20 
Boiler & Fitting-Up Bolts 37 
NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. & Heavy 
Square: 
\%-in. and smaller.... 25 
fe-in. & S%-in. ....... 23 
%-in.-1%-in, .....s00. 23 
1% in. and larger..... 16 
H.P. Hex.: Reg. Heavy 
%-in, & smaller 33 29 
fs-in. & %-in.. 28 25 
%-in.-1%-in. .. 25 23 
1% in. & larger 17 16 
C.P. Hex. : 
%-in. & smaller 33. 29 
fe-in. & %-in.. 30 27 
%-in. & 1% in. 27 24 
1% in. & larger 20 17 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 


%-in. and Hvy. Reg. Lght. 
smaller ...35 41 41 
fe-in. & %-in. 30 36 36 
%-in.-1% in.. 27 31 33 
1%-in.&larger 17 21 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 
Plain finish 62.5 & 10 
Plated finishes ... 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 
6 in. or shorter: 
%-in. through %-in... 
%-in. through 1 in.... 
Longer than 6 in.: 
\%-in. through %-in. .. 
%-in. through 1 tn.... 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 


se eee 


50 
43 


33 
13 


1 in. diam x 6 in, and 
DNUNOR: 6 sais Cataeee 
1 in. and smaller diam. 


x over 6 in. 
HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller..... 41 
\Y-in. diam. & larger... 24 
N.F. thread, all diams. . 18 


RIVETS 





STAINLESS STEEL 


(cents per pound) 


Wire 
C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
301... 37.50 30.50 28.50 
02... 37.50 33.00 28.5uU 
303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
309... 52.00 52.00 41.50 
316. 53.00 55.00 46.00 
321. 45.50 44.50 34.00 
347. 50.00 48.50 38.50 
410. 33.00 27.00 23. 
oO 416. 33.50 33.50 23.50 
420. 40.50 43.50 28.50 
430. 35.50 27.50 23.50 
501. 24.00 22.50 11.50 
502. 25.00 23.50 12.50 


Baltimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheets, except 309 E2. 


Baltimore, bars, wire and 
structurals A10. 
Brackenridge,Pa., sheets A4 


Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
‘except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502 A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 309 strip 
quoted 51.00c S18. 

Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quoted 51.00c, and ex- 
cept Type 416 A7. 


Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1. 

Dunkirk, N.Y., bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3. 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Massillon, all products, ex- 


cept Type 309 bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50¢ R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 


430 only F2. 
Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 


416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 
Midland, sheets & strip C18. 
Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 
Pittsburgh. sheets C18. 
Reading, Pa., bars & strip 

except Type 309 bars quot- 


ed 42.00¢ C4. 

So. Chicago, Ind., bars & 
structurals C3. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 


& structurals C18 
Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 
Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 

cept 309, W2 quotes \- 

cent higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 393 & 309; 
316 sheets 58.00c, strip 
60.00c W4. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.0.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh) 

Cents 
Sponge Iron: 
98+% Fe, carlots.. 15.0 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags. .7.40-8.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 39.50 
Unannealed, 994% 
SR eS are Te 33.50 
Unannealed, 99+-% 
Fe (minus 325 
mesh) 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 
10 microns. .70.00-135.9 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allowed Haas 
Atomized, 500- 1b 
drums, freight ai 
MOWER isis 0s 30.00 


Brass, 10-ton lots.23.25-26.25 


Copper: 
Electrolytic 
Reduced .......... 27 Ww 

Lead 

Manganese: 

Minus 100-mesh 52.00-55.00 
Minus 35 mesh 45. 
Minus 200 mesh.... 56. 

Nickel, unannealed61,00-66.00 

Silicon 34.00-40.00 


- 27.00 


ee 


Solder (plus cost of 
Wistal) ....06's2 ccessee 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302... 75.00 
, | arr 86.50 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. .15.25-18.00 
Dollars 
Tungsten: 
99%, minus 80 to 200 
mesh, freight allowed, 
over 1000 Ib ...... 2.9% 
1000 1b . 2.95 


less than 1000 Ib.. 3.0 
98.8%, minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed. 

1000 Ib and over.. 

less than 1000 Ib.. 

a ae 
99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh 

over G68: Wis siss 2.3 

200 to 500 Ib ..... 2 

less than 200 Ib... 2.75 
82-88%, freight allowed, 

2000 Ib and over.. 2.40 

less than 2000 Ib.. 2.45 

Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. . 3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvll, fur. . .$13.00-13.50 
Connellsvll,fdry.. 15.00-16.00 
New River, foundry. ..18.00 
Wise county, foundry .15.3 
Wise county, furnace. .14.60 
OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearny, N. J., ovens.§22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, del. .22.70 
Chicago, ovens 21.00 


2.0 
3.00 











me Stri Shoot pk eens plants Watervliet, N. Y., structur- Chicago, del, ...... +22.45 
: -in., larger 7.25¢ als & bars A4. . * 94.91 
Cold-Rolled Coppers -in., under 43 off Waukegan, bars & wire AT. Detroit, del... seo 
Cladding Carbon Base Carbon Base Carbon Base Base een ae ne ee 0 West Leechburg Pa., strip. Terre Haute, ovens. .. 21 ‘ 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Both sides 10% 20% Both Sides except Type 309 ‘quoted M'lwaukee, ovens .....20 
302 19.75 21.50- 75.00 Washers, Wrought _51.00c a4. ery aT 
22.50 Youngstown, strip C8. Ci is en sn 
304 ... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50- 77.00 -.0.b. shipping point, to Job- Sette, MA. cc. ee 
24.00 BG acawec et Net to $1 off aan aaa ee 
305 caret ake tins’ oo <a COAL, CHEMICALS Guctemati aa... iat 
309 27.00 31.00 vee ewdke as ELECTRODES Painesville, O., ovens .21.% 
310 32.50 36.50 eos «+.» 105.00 Spot, cents per gallon, ovens Buffalo, del eee 
316 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00- ... (Threaded, with nipples, un- Pure benzol ......... 22.00 Cleveland. del "93.62 
32.00 boxed, f.o.b. plant) Toluol, one deg..19.00-24.75 rie del. ... , «22.04 
817 30.50 34.50 Jada e eke wks GRAPHITE Industrial xylol. .20.50-26.50 Birmingham, ovens 13.70 
318 29.50 33.50 ee by ahane Inches Cents Per ton bulk, ovens Philadelphia, ovens 20.45 
321 23.50 27.50 23.00 25.00 90.00 Diam. Length per lb. Sulphate of ammonia.$45.00 swedeland, Pa., ovens.20.40 
347 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00- 94.00 17,1820 60,72 16.00 Per pound, ovens Portsmouth, 0O., ovens.19.50 
30.00 8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- Detroit, ovens . 20.65 
405 18.75 24.75 “0 48,60 17.75 turnable drums) ...... 13.28 Detroit, del. .....-> #21.70 
410 18.25 24.25 6 48,60 19.00 Do., less than carlots.14.00 Buffalo, del. «22,99 
430 i ” Bee sc 4,5% 40 19.50 Do. tank cars . --12.50 Flint, del. ........-.230 
Nickel. 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 88.00 3 40 20.50 Pontiac, del. 12198 
Inconel. 36.00 46.00 .... .... 115.00 2% 24,30 21.00 Saginaw, del. . 23.30 
Monel . 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 83.00 2 24,30 23.00 FLUORSPAR ; 
CRE evae ‘esas 19.75t¢ 23.75t CARBON Includes representa: 
* Deoxidized. t Deduct 4.25¢ for hot- rolled. Production 40 100,110 7.50 Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. tive switching charge of: 
joints for carbon base products: Stainless plates and sheets, 35 100,110 7.50 shipping point, in Ill., Ky., *, $1.05; t, $1.45, oan 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- 30 84,110 7.50 net tons, carloads, effective charge being $1.2 0 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7; 24 72 to 104 7.50 CaF, content, 70% or more, tracks $1.40, and inee sd 
nickel, inconel and monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; 17 to 20 34,90 7.50 $37; less than 60%, $34. more tracks $1.50. 20 
nickel, monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. $18. 14 60,72 8.00 Imported, net ton, duty paid, within $4.03 freignt 2% 
Production point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13. 10,12 60 8.25 metallurgical grade, $39-$40. from works. 
STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 














 pping (Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 
— SHEETS— Bars Standard 
c H.R. 18 Ga., C.R. Galv. STRIP. H.R. Alloy = Structural ———PLATES—— 
oe Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.t H.R.* C.R* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
| t 5.75 6.84 7.20 6.04 5.85 6.64 8.60 5.65 5.90 7.34 
_ pow York (sty 5.55 6.54 6.90 5.84 5.65 6.44 8.40 5.45 5.70 7.14 
+0-8.50 city) .. 5.75 6.68 7.19 5.98 ee 5.80 6.50 8.70 5.75 6.08 7.28 
oon (ot) e 5.55 6.48 6.99 5.78 con 5.60 6.30 8.50 5.55 5.88 7.08 
» 39.50 la, (city) .. 6.45 6.60 6.95 5.90 5.75 6.46 8.40 5.50 5.70 6.80 
em (etry) : 6.20 6.35 6.70 5.65 én 5.50 6.21 8.15 5.25 5.45 6.55 
Be p9: Balt. (city) ... 5.25 6.59 6.66 5.79 are 5.69 6.39 a 5.69 5.40 7.04 
Balt. (c’try) .. 5.05 6.39 6.46 5.59 ae 5.49 6.19 ase 5.49 5.20 6.84 
. 48.50 Norfolk, Va. .. 6.10 wes id te asta 6.15 7.20 ae 6.20 6.15 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 5.46 oss ees 6.00 ase 5.90 6.62 ae 5.90 5.61 7.25 
: Buffalo (del.).. 5.20 5.95 6.94 5.56 ees 5.20 5.85 10.43Tt® 5.30 5.60 6.90 
“135.0 Buffalo (w’hse) 5.06 5.80 6.79 5.41 ae 5.05 5.65 9.90tt® 5.15 5.45 6.75 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.05 5.80° 6.45-6.70 5.20 6.15 5.00 5.75 9.55tt 5.05 5.15 6.40 
27.00 Detroit (w’hse) 5.33 6.08° 7.09 5.49 Pos 5.39 6.03 9.86TT® 5.44 5.59 6.68 
pie Cleveland (del.) 5.25 6.00 7.15 5.44 6.20 5.32 5.95 8.31 5.37 5.52 6.87 
Cleve. (w’hse). 5.05 5.80 6.95 5.24 6.00 5.12 5.75 8.16 5.17 5.32 6.67 
30.00 Cincin. (w’hse). 5.32 5.84 6.29 5.49 eee 5.39 6.10 9.90TTs 5.44 5.59 6.75 
9-26. Chicago (city).. 5.25 6.00° 6.90 5.30 os 5.20 5.85 9.75tT 5.25 5.40 6.60 
Chicago (w'hse) 5.05 5.80° 6.70 5.10 ele 5.00 5.65 9.55tT 5.05 5.20 6.40 
27.75 Milwaukee(city) 5.39 6.14° 7.04 5.44 cos 5.34 6.09 9.89TT® 5.39 5.54 6.74 
27 Milwau, (ot), 5.19 5.94° 6.84 5.24 des 5.14 5.89 9.69TT® 5.19 5.34 6.54 
, 18.50 St. Louis(del.). 5.53 6.28 7.18 5.58 wind 5.48 6.23 10.03tT5 5.53 5.68 6.88 
St. L. (w'hse). 5.38 6.13 7.03 5.43 0% 5.33 6.08 9.88tT® 5.38 5.53 6.73 
0-55. (0! Birm’ham (del. ) 5.2010 5.95 6.302 5.2510 ‘ 5.1518 6.88 re 5.2010 5.3510 7.6310 
, 45.00 Birm’hm(w’hse) 5.051° 5.80 6.153 5.1028 ons 5.0018 eee exe 5.0516 5.2010 a8 
56.00 Omaha, Nebr... 6.13% $25 8.33 6.13 ge 6.18 6.98 B 6.18 6.38 7.83 
0-66.00 Los Ang. (city) 5.95 7.15 7.60 6.00 8.25 5.95 7.70 ban 5.85 5.95 8.15 
0-40.00 L. A. (w'hse).. 5.80 7.00 7.45 5.85 8.10 5.80 7.55 coe 5.70 5.80 8.00 
San Francisco. . 6.259 8.602 7.502 6.759 8.258 6.15° 7.808 eae 6.00° 6.159 8.10° 
8.50 Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707$ 8.158 mr 6.90 ek 6.35 8.50 10.10 6.20 6.357 8.401 
15.00 Kans. (w'hse).. 5.65 6.40 7.30 5.70 dies 5.60 6.35 10.10 5.65 5.80 7.00 
86.50 * Prices do not include gage extras; ft prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
5-18.00 extra excluded); § as rolled; tt as annealed. Base quantities: 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold-finished bars, 
Jollars 1000 Ib and over; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; *—450 to 1499 Ib; «—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; *—1000 lb and over; '—300 to 999 
3 Ib; 300 to 499 Ib; *—400 to 3999 Ib; *°—500 to 9999 Ib inc. 
Oo 200 
H REFRACTORIES ORES FERROALLOYS 
2.9 
2 5 (Prices per 1000 bricks, f.o.b. plant) LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE MANGANESE ALLOYS 
eae FIRE CLAY BRICK come ve 51% % ee ee Pose Splegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si). Carlot 
‘ Su Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, uture increases in upper e per gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
9 Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, or rates, dock handling charges and taxes there- burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
‘i Curwensville, Pa., $107; Ottawa, Ill., $106. on are for buyer's account. $8.10 ton lower. 
: Hard-fired, $141 and $135, respectively at — range Seocmer EP re erate eae B20 Sankiend: Setetengunenes (fe 78-42%, C 1% 
| mesh various points. M. re SE eteee Kase nssee neers 785 approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
09 High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa. $91; Woodbridge, Sasab coed re Saas eas < SA Fs ein 7:70 ton of alloy, cl., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
SS N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, a pe cong Seaccedecsorefocns ete packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216: 
ot Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, Beach igh phosphorus .....+.++-+++e+e+eeee ie f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
he Creek, or Curwensville, Pa., Olive Hill, EASTERN LOCAL ORE or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
9 40 Hitchins, Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
245 or Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- Cents per unit, del E. Pa. Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa, Shipment from 
mouth, or Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill, $86. Foundry and basic 56.62% concentrates Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
3.50 Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, or Van- a ee ee eee 16.00 to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
- dalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
¥ Creek, or Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, FOREIGN ORE warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
> OKE or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or Troup, Tex., Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports $231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
n Stevens Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
Il, $80. Spot FATES SL 17.00 ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
1.13.50 Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., Long-term contract ............... 15.00 Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
0-16.00 —s Orviston, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., $72; North African hemitites ............. 15.75 (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
18.00 awa, Ill., $70. Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% .......see. 18.00 0.10% C, 24.75c per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
15.35 LADLE BRICK TUNGSTEN ORE load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
.14.60 Dry Press: Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max, 0.15% C 
KE Pa., Irondale, Wellsville, O., Chester, W. Va., Wolframite, scheelite, net ton unit, duty grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
New Cumberland, W. Va., $60. a EAE agin plats alé is cdpe. $20-$22 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5¢ for max. 
$22.00 Wire Cut: Chester, W. Va., Wellsville, O., 75%C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
oe New Cumberland, W. Va., $58. MANGANESE ORE 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
or MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK Long term contracts, nominal; nearby, 48%, Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
$99 4 8. Louis, M Olive Hill, K $96; Ottawa duty paid. 79.8c-81.8c per long ton unit, c.i.f. Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
aah i. ik a ’ U. S. ports; prices on lower grades adjusted C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
91.98 Toe gig ates : to manganese content and impurities. bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
91 73 SILICA BRICK packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
oe Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- CHROME ORE livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
ao mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $86; Hays, Pa., $91; : po s 
23,32 Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., $95; Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, New York, Philadelphia, Manganese Metal, x D (Mn 96% min., Fe 
22.71 Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, $101. Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean freight ‘ 2% max., Si 1% max., C 0.2% max.): Carload 
23.15 Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): differential for delivery to Portland, Oreg., or lump bulk, 29c per lb of metal; packed, 35.5c; 
20.40 Ciaysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- Tacoma, Wash. om meen” less ton lot 33.25c. Delivered. 
2.0) am, $84. , . 
21.90 Ilinois Sica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): indian and Africen Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
24.02 Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 48% ZSiD vee ceeccece cee ceecceerceses $32.50 35c; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
23.62 Hays, Pa., $85. sot i kn ca ERE L REET TEE CE ERTS 35.00-36.00 30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c, Premium for 
nt BASIC BRICK Be SE ano So bon Udo Oak baw deh m 26.00 hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
Sl 
8 (Base prices per net ton; f.0.b. works, Balti- South African Transvaal cars Knoxville, Tenn., Freight allowed to St. 
oT more or Chester, Pa.) ON i i ss cae span $17.00-18.00 Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
“19.50 Burned chrome brick, $66; Chemical-bonded WM TO NI eo ics kkk ov nw ecae 18.00-18.50 Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
“90.65 chrome brick, $69; magnesite brick, $91; ME UOURUEEN S claece'ss voceece atk 26.00-27.00 lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
$01.70 chemical-bonded magnesite, $80. SP IE hnedasisescnassess 27.00-27.50 per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
99 95 MAGNESITE ining 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
yey nm 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 0.2c from 
ne (Base i Cn — works, ee ene er $32.00 above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
"33.30 Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; Bulk, Rhodesian 
2 $30.50-$31; single paper sae $55-$36.50, GAO BM TON is asa bee $20.00-21.00 CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
sents: DOLOMITE Sa ors arte Aigerts to ts tea4* ee aS obet ae High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, .1., 
She's (Base prices per net ton) whe, SIR as a ied Teal tetegh tigi , ‘ lump, bulk, 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, c.1., 
-track Domestic, dead-burned bulk; Billmeyer, Blue Domestic—rail nearest seller packed 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. 
two Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Mill- WIN Sai aha hee cs acs Hitec a clices $39.00 Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
ee OF villee W. Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, “‘SM” High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
$ Or Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; Thornton, MOLYBDENUM Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c¢ to 
zone MeCook, Ill., $12.35; Dolly Siding, Bonne Sulphide concentrates per lb, molyb- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
frre, Mo., $12.45. denum content, mines ............. $0.90 (Please turn to page 138) 
ee 
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Metal Traders Watch Legislators 


Congressional action on mine subsidies, silver purchases, 
tin selling and stockpiling of strategic materials will have 
important bearing on nonferrous metal markets 


New York—With major nonferrous 
metal markets marking time pending 
settlement of the coal controversy, 
traders are directing more attention 
to developments in Washington. The 
federal government’s policies affect- 
ing metals have been of paramount 
importance to the industry for sev- 
eral years. 

Among the more important bills 
now being considered are the O’Ma- 
honey mine subsidy bill and the Green 
bill to discontinue purchase of silver 
for monetary purposes. Formulation 
of government policy under existing 
laws, such as metal stockpiling, op- 
eration of the Texas tin smelter and 
allowances for depletion for metal 
mines in computing taxes, etc. are 
also being watched closely. 

Mining Subsidies —- Proponents of 
the mine subsidy bill (S. 2105) are 
hopeful the House Rules Committee 
will approve the legislation, permit- 
ting early debate. If the committee 
does not act on the bill, it may come 
up before the House under the 21- 
day rule on Feb. 27. Considerable 
opposition has developed, both inside 
and outside Congress, indicating that 
it faces a rough time before final ac- 
tion is taken. Felix E. Wormser, 
vice president, St. Joseph Lead Co., 
opposes the bill because “besides pro- 
moting inefficiency, it would impair 
our priceless free market.” 

Mr. Wormser would seek relief by: 
“Emergency taxes or tariffs on lead 
and zinc imports from countries that 
have devalued their currencies and 
changes in our tax laws to stimulate 
mining investment ... to make the 
long shots attractive.” 

Senator McCarran (D., Nev.) and 
several other western congressmen 
have pledged a finish fight against 
the Green bill (S. 2829) to discon- 
tinue purchase of silver for monetary 
purposes. The Colorado Mining As- 
sociation passed a resolution at its 
1950 convention condemning the bill 
and pointing out that silver runs in 
mineral veins with several other met- 
als. Hence, government purchase of 
silver helps defray production costs 
of lead, zinc, copper and other base 
metals, the resolution said. 


Seeks Tax Relief—Following the 
administration’s decision not to rec- 
ommend elimination of the 15 per 
cent depletion exemption for metal 
mines, Senator McCarran proposed: 
Changes in income tax regulations 
to exempt mines until the original 
exploration and development invest- 
ment has been recovered; allowance 
under income tax laws as operating 
expenses of development cost after 
discovery of a mine; other income 
tax allowance for losses from un- 
profitable mining ventures as ordi- 
nary deductions against current in- 
come. 

Present indications are the govern- 
ment will withdraw from commercial 
tin business, confining its activities 
to accumulation of a strategic stock- 
pile. J. W. Considine, controller of 
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Reconstruction Finance Corp. _in- 
formed the House Appropriations 
Committee that RFC estimates a loss 
of $8 million on the corporation’s tin 
program in 1950 compared with a 
profit of $9 million in 1949. RFC 
also estimates a loss of $1,209,000 on 
the tin program in 1951. 


Tin Stockpile—Some authorities es- 
timate the government’s holdings 
around 90,000 tons of grade A met- 
al, including about 55,000 tons pur- 
chased last year. Although the goal 
has not been announced officially, it 
is believed between 200,000 and 300,- 
000 tons. These large requirements 
have cushioned the fall in prices since 
last September. The price decline is 
due largely to the fact production 
is now far in excess of actual con- 
sumption. The government’s stock- 
piling needs will be taken into con- 
sideration next month when the Tin 
Study Group meets to consider pro- 
posals for establishment of an inter- 
national scheme to regulate world 
production. 

Import Duties—Imports of tin ore 
are now exempt from duties levied on 
the gold content of imported ores. 
President Truman signed a bill Feb. 
8, making the exemption on tin ores 
the same as already applies to zinc 
and copper ores. This will benefit 
tin-ore extracting firms using a new 
process to refine low-grade tin ore. 

Copper — Producers and custom 
smelters shipped 111,668 tons of re- 
fined copper to domestic makers of 
copper goods in January, reports the 
Copper Institute. This is 4006 tons 
more than the 107,662 tons shipped 
in December and is the fifth con- 
secutive month in which shipments 
have exceeded 100,000 tons. 

Stocks of refined metal held by 
producers also were sharply reduced 
for the fifth time. At the end of 
January they totaled 101,070 tons, 
a decline of 14,957 tons from the 
116,027 tons on hand at the end of 
December. For the five months 
period from the end of August, 1949, 
through January, 1950, refined cop- 
per supplies held by producers were 
reduced 116,097 tons from the 217,- 
167 tons on hand at the end of 
August, 1949. 


Domestic production of copper 


- (from mines and custom smelter 


scrap intake) aggregated 85,612 
tons during January against 79,390 
tons in December. 

United States refineries turned out 
95,229 tons of refined metal last 
month against 94,947 tons in De- 
cember. 

Zinc—Stocks of slab zinc dropped 
12,628 tons in January to 81,593 
tons as shipments increased to 82,- 
576 tons, the highest since November, 
1948, while production eased to 69,- 
948 tons from 71,327 tons in Decem- 
ber. Of January shipments, 69,020 
tons were to domestic consumers, 
402 tons on export and drawback, 
and 13,154 tons on government ac- 


count. Unfilled orders at the «ng 
of January totaled 52,941 tons 
against 42,625 tons at the end of 
last year. 

Lead—Demand for lead continues 
steady and in sufficient volume to 
more than equal intake. Buying is 
well diversified, with battery makers 
taking fair tonnages. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Tin—Straits tin prices for all de- 
livery positions have advanced to the 
RFC offering price of 74.50c, New 
York. This reflects strength in the 
Singapore market. 


Refined Silver Output Drops 


New York—Production of refined 
silver declined about 15 per cent in 
1949 to 62,785,000 ounces from 73,.- 
791,000 ounces in 1949, reports the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
December output dropped to 4,939,000 
ounces from 5,901,000 ounces in No- 
vember and was well under the 6.- 
342,000 ounces produced in December, 
1948. Imports of refined bullion dur- 
ing 1949 increased to 63,794,000 
ounces from 49,633,000 ounces in the 
preceding year. 


New Refinery Nears Completion 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Kennecott 
Copper Corp.’s new electrolytic cop- 
per refinery at Garfield, Utah, is 
about 70 per cent completed. Of- 
ficials expect to get the plant in 
operation next summer. 


Aluminum Output Declines 


New York — Primary aluminum 
production declined 37,411,179 Ib in 
1949, reports Donald M. White, sec- 
retary, Aluminum Association. The 
decrease is attributed largely to two 
major industry strikes. Total output 
was 1,206,947,014 Ib compared with 
1,244,358,193 Ib in 1948. 

December production increased to 
82,322,329 lb from 71,729,519 Ib in 
November and compared with 113,- 
840,942 Ib in May, 1949, the year’s 
high. 

Shipments of aluminum _ sheet, 
plate, and strip by association mem- 
ber companies amounted to 62,524, 
984 Ib in December, bringing the 
year’s total to 777,910,955 Ib. This rep- 
resented a drop of about 37 per cent 
from the 1,250,469,806 Ib shipped in 
1948. 

The monthly, quarterly and year’s 
totals in pounds follows: 


Production of Shipments of 


Primary Sheet, Plate 
Period Aluminum and Strip 
1949 ....... 1,206,947,014 777,910,955 
4th Qtr. .... 245,631,623 191,830,365 
-, TS 82,322,329 62,524,054 
. Serre 71,729,519 54,065, 069 
1 Ra Se 91,579,775 75,240,310 
2 ee 315,039,869 153,709. 667 
rs re 99,477,024 64,105,244 
AA 104,009,815 47,892,491 
we che eusie 111,553,030 41,711,932 
2nd Qtr. .... 330,361,673 173,572,494 
Rr 108,368,166 46,498, 310 
De nxeebas 113,840,942 55,403 101 
Ree, ceyestt 108,152,565 71,671, 183 
0 ee 315,913,849 258,798 126 
Mar. ....... 109,703,497 90,961, 087 
S'S wica ade 99,497,123 79,135 73 
oT ey 106,713,229 88,701, -66 
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rons 
of NONFERROUS METALS 
(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 
“cs Tl Primary Metals eee Plating Materials 
, : s ) s: 2S and 3S mill finish c.1. 
> ig ee eee ee Com «Ve ssa sacs heen sear eeinat woe Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.0.b. Philadel- 
ce Lake, Ingot: 85-5-5 5 Ne a+ " Thick Width Flat Coiled Sheet phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
cers mom nee “0 (No. 115) 16.75-18.25¢; eee rium Or Sm 1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c. 
PS 8-10-2 (No, 215) 25.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet “ M 
™ 21.75¢; No. 1 yellow (No, 405 Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.0.b. 
eet Peube western Olle, Drase” special 0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 shipping point, freight allowed; Fiat un- 
node, intermediate 10.25¢, ‘Hast St. Louis;  0.185-0.096 1248 274 ...  ... trimmed 28.84cc; oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 
> high grade 10.85c, delivered, = (0.095-0.077 «12-48 27.9 2809.6 a een ee 
the Lead: Common, 11.80c; chemical, 11.90c; cor- 0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 20.8 ee eee, eee 
vew roding, 11.90¢, St. Louis. anata 0.067-0.061 12-48 285 26.2 29.8 Se Fees ae ta ate 100 ve 10.008 BD 
the OTe ee aces te ane ill 9 17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. ¥. Packaged 
ver, £.0.b, shipping point - 0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 309 in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 
desemlary : Aluminum: Piston all 16.50 0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 273 31.3 Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
A satse; Mo. 1% foundry alloy (No.3 grade) 0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 bags, poco Ib, 25.75¢; over 250 Ib, 24.75c, 
| 1500-16.250;, steel deoxidizing grades, notch = 9 ED O15 «12-3638 «289 © «33.5 ©—=s“Nickell Anodes: ‘Rolled oval, carbonized, car. 
1 13.00; grade 2, 17.25-17.50c; grade 3, 15.75- 0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
ined H 46.00c: grade 4, 15.25-15.50c rn ” sal de 0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
2 ert loa ‘ ig ee eee 0 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 100 Ib, 64.00c; 
t in cage at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 0.010-0 0095 12.24 35.6 323 38.0 Z.0.b. Cleveland. 
73,- I Magnesium: 009-0. 12-2 36.8 4 © - 39.5 Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
the ard oy Seg ye ig mand. 0.008-0.0075 12-24 38.1 a6 1 bbls, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
tics Freeport, Tex. > ee, Oe 86 geet 12-18 39.5 359 429 on barrels, or 4 or more Kegs. na 
" :G 7 ‘ 0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 n Anodes: Bar, and over 91.00c, 
,000 Tr ta; Wesco ery 500 to 999 Ib, 91.5c; 200 to 499 Ib, 92.00c; 
No- Te See SO tix proms ie del. * Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum less than 200 Ib, 93.5c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
6 “a= or eet diameter, 24 inches. over, 93.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 93.75c; 200 to 
her RFC selling prices for prompt delivery, ex- + alan apy | less than 200 Ib, 95.75¢ f.o.b. 
dur- dock New York or f.o.b. Texas City, Tex.: Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
aur Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including Straits 
000 74.50¢ : & ) Diam. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 100 Ib, to consumers 58.2c; 100 or 300 Ib 
’ Antimony : American 99-99.8% and or distance R317-T4 drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 49.9c; 600 to 1900 
the not meeting specifications below 27 ase: but across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 Ib, 47.6c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 45.8c, f.0.b. Sew- 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.: other pean 0.125 48.0 es ok aren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. Louis 
ti : ts r .156-0.20: 41.0 rate allowed. 
pong ig ate” po eu tie 9219-0-313 38.0 ee Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 38.00c, f.0.b. Ni- 
. 24.00¢; English, Belgium Holl A IP aga 0.344 37.0 my 47.0 agara Falls, N. Y.; 40.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland; 
ton York.” , 0s, New 0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 39.25c, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. ks 
N 3 0.406 36.5 eae —r Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 4 > 
cott aiken aa nen eae mot 0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 less than 2000 Ib 84.50c; more than 2000 Ib, 
4 42.50c; ‘*XX’’ nickel shot, 43 50c: oF? ni kel 0.469 36.5 eee oes 82.50c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
POp- shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron 0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 Stannous Chioride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
, Is 40.50c. Prices include import duty : 0.531 36.5 ane ea 70.80c; 100 Ib kegs 71.80c, f.o.b. Carteret, 
Of- Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §$71- ot poe 41.5 - J 
“s pls = Bhp sac 0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 0.656 36.5 ; ‘ 
pcg 0.688 38.8 Bs 416 Scrap Metals 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, ‘ 0 35.5 405 39.0 ; 
§2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15, — pay 7 BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES | 
$1.82 “a. & —y b > = se & Gee); 1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
2 & (case); $1.87 per Ib 1.563 34.5 ne 36.5 lb, f.0.b. shipping point. 
1um Y ‘ 1.625 33.5 ar 36.5 Clean Rod Clean 
ore Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 1.688-2.000 33.5 as de Heavy Ends Turnings 
ake Silver: Open market, New York, 73.25c¢ per oz. 2.125-2.500 32.5 aie ous So er ee 15.50 15.50 14.75 
The Platinum: $66-$69 per ounce, 2.625-3.375 31.5 oo brass ....... 12.50 12.25 11.37% 
e€ Palladium: ‘ommercial Bronze 
two um: $24 per troy ounce. ~~ a. ee 
van Iridium: $100 per troy ounce, LEAD SOc a caved 14.25 14.00 13.50 
P Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. (Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, Red brass 
vith ; PET Cre ore 14.00 13.75 13.25 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full Fg Mage yt = 80% 13.62% 13.37% 12.87% 
- Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products te tS ie ca thes: Fun cote, $21.00 Best Quality (71-80%) 13.37% 13.12% 12.62% 
0 : . t untz Metal ....... 11. : , 
7 ‘ COPPER AND BRASS per ewt. Traps and bends: List price plus 45%. Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.50 14.25 7:25 
si (Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill: ZINC Phos. bronze, A.... 16.7 16.50 15.50 
13,- based on 18.50-cent copper.) > : Naval brass 12.00 11.75 11.25 
Ms - pper.) Sheets, 15.50c f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over. page a oa oo é , 
ors etd eng eis} Tallow brass 28.69; com. Ribbon zine in coils, 15.00c, f.0.b, mill, 36,000 RS SE» SEAY: TAS SL 
. , +40; ’ -61; r ‘ 1 » not r 12-in., 14.00c; 
brass, 85%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best pa ag oer ae 15.000. me Wee BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
eet, eo nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- i BUYING PRICES 
4 on: ? 
em ze, grade A, 5% 50.90. NICKEL (Cents per pound, delivered eastern refineries, 
24,- Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; o (Base prices f.o.b. mill) a 
: 29.28; yellow brass free cutting, 254s; em —s«Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. | Strip, cold-rolled ee ee 
the mercial bronze, 95% 31 19; 90% 31:80; red 66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates No. 1 conver 15.50; No. 2 copper 14.50; light 
rep- brass 85% 30.29; 80% 29.81. i 58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. copper 13.50; composition red brass 12.75; 
ent Seaml radiators 10.25; heavy yellow brass 9.75. 
: 4 31 7. cee Copper 32.22; yellow brass MONEL 
es brass 85% 33.51: | 80% 83.08.” niga ehcoen (Base prices, f.0.b. mill) REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Wire: Yellow brass 28.98; commercial bronze, Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, (Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
ar’s 95% 32.39; 90% 31.90; red brass, 85% 30.89: 50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates. 46.00c. carload lots) 
80% 30.41; best quality brass 29.87. ; Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, = wo. 1 copper 15.50; No. 2 copper 14.50; light 
Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 40.00c. copper 14.50; refinery brass (60% copper) per 
of ae Ib lots 22.55, l.c.l. 23.17, ¢.1. 22.67; MAGNESIUM dry copper content 13.75. 
erproof, f.0.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib E 1 1.31 in 
te , , xtruded Rounds, 12 in, long, 1.312 in. NEE 
ns 24.85, lLe.l. 25.60, ¢.1. 25.10; magnet, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Lel > 28.50, 15,000 Ib or more 28.75, to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 lb to 4000 Ib, (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
sf ee 35.00-36.00c. Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. il: 
1 13.50-13.75, No. 2 12.50-12.75; light copper i 
“ DAILY PRICE RECORD 11.50-11.75; No. 1 composition red brass i 
- 1949 An- 11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition turnings 10.25- 
4 , Copper Lead Zine Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 10.50; mixed brass turnings 6.25-6.50; new 
Lo Feb, 14-16 18.50 11.80 9 75 ae ~ 2795 40.00 73.25 brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod i 
‘ ee 1 saga ' 8.15 14.8 AS See ' 13-50 turnings 9.25-9.50; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy 
; ha i 11 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.375 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 yellow brass 7.25-7.50; new brass rod ends 
By f= 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.50 17.00 27.25 40.00 73.25 9.75-10.00, auto radiators, unsweated 8.50- 
1 o6 . j = 
2 a 18.50 11,80 9.75 74.375 me aes CC 
: tae . 18.50 11.80 9.75 74.25 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 Lead: Heavy 9.25-9.50, battery plates 4.50; 
; » Avg. 18.50 11.80 . ; 17. .92 , 73. linotype and stereotype 10.00-10.25; electro- 
0 Jan, 30-31 18.50 11.80 = pe saa io en pen type 9.00-9.25; mixed babbitt 9.25-9.50. 
; Jan, : ‘ 3 é 7 : ro : : Zine: Old zinc 4.25-4.75; new die cast scrap 
3 — 2s 18.50 11.80 9.75 75.00 17.00 28.75 40.00 73.25 4.00-4.50; old die cast scrap 3.00-3.25. 
NOTE: cx Tin: No. 1 pewter 39.00-41.00; block tin pipe 
6 prim Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St, Louis; Zinc, 60.00-62.00, No. 1 babbitt 30.00-32.00. 
4 Antin western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Aluminum: Clippings 2S 10.50-11.00; old sheets 
3 unpac ny, bulk, f.e.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 7.50-8.00, crankcase 7.50-8.00, borings and 
0 C\ed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. turnings 3.00-3.50. 
ee 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


as reported to STEEL, Feb. 16, 1950; gross tons except as noted, 
Changes shown in italics. 











STEELMAKING SCRAP PHILADELPHIA a Soe icllineeesine 
COMPOSITE No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.50 (Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-29.00 
Feb 7.67 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 21.50 shipping point No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00-25.00 
eb. 16 $27.67 No. 1 Busheling |.... 21.50 No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.25-20.75 Machine Shop Turnings 14.00-15.09 
Feb. 9 27.42 No. 1 Bundles ........ 23.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.50-18.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00-19.09 
Jan. 1950 . a No. 2 Bundles 18.00-18.50 No. 1 Busheling...... 17.50-18.00 Cast Iron Grades 
Feb. 1949... 38.48 Machine Shep Zurnings 1000 Ne: 2 Bundles -0-0... 20-00 No. 1, Cupola Cast .... 35.00-360 
ED ox nuwene 19.17 Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-15.50 Machine Shop Turnings 10.50-11.00 Charging Box Cast .... 29.00-30.09 
Bar Crop and Plate.. 25.50-26.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.00-29.09 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting | Punchings & Plate Scrap 25.50-26.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 10.50-11.00 Brake Shoes. ........ 27.00-28.00 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago Cut Structurals ...... 25.00-26.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 19.50-20.00 Clean Auto OO 52s s eee ae 
and eastern Pennsylvania Elec. Furnace Bundles. 24.50 Cut Structurals .... 19.50-20.00 Burnt Cast ...-+++++- 27.00-28.00 
~omge! | ee Sete at Elec. Furnace Bundles 19.50-20.00 Railroad Scrap 
Knuckles and couplers. 29.00 R.R. Malleable ....... 31.00-33.00 
or ae wee 29.00 Cast, Srem.-Geedes Rails, Rerolling ..-.-. 36.00-37.00 
PITTSBURGH a | Cupete Cait § yon ps sel a pe be 
Cast Iron Grades 0 achinery .... 26.00-27.00 ails, ft. and under. 35.00-36.00 
No. I Heevy Melt. 32.00 Charging Box Cast .... 24.50-25.00 Uneut Tires .......++- 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 Heavy Mat. 29:00 No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00 Heavy Breakable 2#.50-25.00 Angles, Splice Bars .. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 Busheling 32.00 No. 1 Machinery Cast. 36.00-37.00 Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00-21.00 Railroad Specialties .. 30.00-31.00 
No. ol p bundles inl RAY Charging Box Cast 31.50-32.00 Malleable ........-... 34.00 
0. OD subcn-cak 4.00-25.00* Heavy Breakable Cast 31.50-32.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 23.00-24.00* Unstripped Motor Blocks 25.00 ee, 
Heavy Turnings ..... 26.00-27.00 Clean Auto Cast...... 36.00-37.00 BOSTON No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.50-22.00t No. 1 Wheels......... 37.00 ‘ : No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.50-22.00¢ Malleable Oa 38.00 (F.o.b. shipping point) Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00-26.00 : No. 3 Bundles .... 13.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 24.00-25.00 No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.00-20.00 Agachine Shop Turnings 9.00 
Low Phos. Steel ...... 32.00-33.00* CINCINNATI gp Nay nt get eg <= > a : ' 
No, undles........ 19.00-20.00 Cast Iron Grades 
Cast Iron Graées* No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00 No. 1 Busheling ...... 16.00-16.50 yy 7 Cupola Cast 30.00-32.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 23.00 mary rE rapa tier pad hd ae ee net 
No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 34.00-35.00 No. 1 Busheling ...... 20.2 ee Le Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 38.00-39.00 No- 1 Bundles ........ A eee ee ee elt. 
Charging Box Cast.... 31.00-32.00 No. 2 Bundles ..... 20.00 Bar Crops and Plate. 21.00-22.00 Roi) eataom Lengths 20.0 
Heavy Breakable Cast’. 29.00-30.00 Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 Punchings & Plate.Scrap 21.00-22.00 : , 
; : Short Shovel Turnings. 16.09 Chemical Borings .... 19.00-19.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.00 SEATTLE 
Railroad Scrap Cast Iron Sees... 16.00 Cast Iron Grades 
ene ieee 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50-33.00 Cast 2000 “Grea No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50-30.50 0 < Reavy ; 
Asies ................ 98002000 rades Mixed Cast .... _.. 21.00-22.00 No. 1 Busheling ...... 15.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 35.50-36.00 No, 1 Cupola Cast 38.09 Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. ?4.50-25.50 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 16.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 39.00-40.00 Charging Box Cast... szeo stove Pinte .......... 21.50-2260 No 3 Buses... —_ 
Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 Heavy Breakable Cast. 32.09 Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50-18.50 Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 34.00-35.00 Stove Plate td 30.00 enchiner Wdiae toe 4 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 32.00-33.50* Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00 Punchings @ Plate Scrap 75) 
> emina op = Poca seo aaa “A 
- ; eh ee q 
t+ Crushers’ buying prices Drop Broken Cast .... 42.009 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00-28.00 Cast Iron Grades 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.50-26.50 ’ 7s 10 
No. Bundl No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 27.50-30.00 
Rail 0. 1 Bundles ....... 27.00-28.00 25.00 
Pas eee road Scrap No. 2 Bundles... ee et ee ee: ry 
- Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-19.00  /2vé. 4 ‘ae ry 
No. 1 R.R, Hea ; 8.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-28.50 RR. Malleable a 330) Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00-29.00 ie eon IW 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.50-26.00 Rails, Rerolling ....... 34.09 mutt Shovel Turmings. 30.00-51.00 p44." Shoes 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 28.00-28.50 Rails, Random Lengths cnce See ee SOE -s. ASO Cees Mme Casi 27.50 
No. undles........ 28.00-28.50 Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00 PE te oe aaa : . No. 1 Wheels 27.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 22.00-22.50 te cea i oor al rhe Lp + +p + Sa oe 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 Henny TUERINGS «..... 23.00-24.00 Railroad Scrap 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-21.50 DETROIT Cut Structurals ...... 29.00-80.00 no 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 19.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 21.00-21.50 Railroad Malleable ... 25.00 
haw ge Borings..... 21.00-21.50 (Brokers’ buying prices, Cast Iron Grades Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
OOF WORE no a5cseseexs 29.00-29.50 f.0.b. shippin 19.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 31.00-31.50 ial rt No. 1 Cupoie Cast... €0.00-41.00 eerotorenln. west siete 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel $21. 00-22. oo Clean Auto Cast...... 41.50-42.50 
zs “a thon... 00-24.00 No. 1 Wheels......... 33.00-34.00 LOS ANGELES 
‘ast Iron Grades No. ose . FERED 20.00-21.00 tove Plate .......... 31.00-32.00 (F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 
No. 1 Cupola 41.50-42.00 Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 Railroad Scrap vo. 5 Beaty ee Soe —e 
Carging Box Cast 38.00-39.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00-13.00 No. 1 R.R. H No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel pe 
Stove Plate .......... 35.50-36.50 Short Shovel Turnings. 1400-1500 Malleable’  \’.-  ” 35:00-36.00 NO® a1, 2 Bundles... 4 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 31.00-31.50 Cast Iron Borings .... 16.00-17.00 Rail Tae Sage ari oy soo, No. 3 Bundles ........ — 
ang Motor Blocks 31.00-32.00 Punchings & Plate Scrap 23.00-24.00 Rails phew Lengths $2.00-45.00 eS ee eee Hr 
rake Shoes ......... 28.50-29.50 f : . Mixed Borings, Turnings ; 
(inet ete ee 42.00-43.00 Rails, 2 ft and under. 39.00-40.00 punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00 
No. 1 Wheels 36.50-37 00 Cast Iron Grades Rails, 18 in. and under 40.00-41.00 ec. Furnace Bundles. 25.00 
a ee 31.50-32.50 No. 1 Cupola Cast 33.00-34.00 ye agg Selien tan “S oe ananee Cast I Grad 
No. — a . » ce Bars... -00-35. ron Grades 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 29.00-30.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast 27.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap Clean Auto Cast ..... 35.00-36.00 ‘ wc i eaeal 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 32.50-33.00 BIRMINGHAM 20.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 38.50-39.00 BUFFALO - No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
—y 3 ft and under. 41.00-42.00 sce Nor , Hoes Molt Ste 3500 en ee - 
ils, 18 in. and under 43.00-44.00 No, 1] Heavy M Steel $28 ] PP sn _ 9 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-39.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt steel 30 50-26-00 No. > hoe nse 30.00 HAMILTON, ONF 
Cast Steel ........... 34.00-35.00 No. 1 Bushelings 25.50-26.00 Machine Shop reggae ‘ . 
Railroad Specialties... 35.00-35.50 No. 1 Bundles ....... 26.50-27.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 eet soe 
Uncut Tires .......... 36.00-37.00 No. 2 Bundles “TITIIED 24[00-24'50 Short ae Gade 33:00 Heavy Met $24.00 
ngles, Splice Bars .. 39.50-40.50 Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-18.50 Cast Iron Borings .... 19.00 No. 1 Bundles ........ 24.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-19.50 Bar Crops and Plate ... 27.00-28.00 Mechanical Bundles ... 22.00 
: p orings .... 19.00-19.50 Cut Structurals ........ 27.00-28.00 Mixed Steel Scrap ... 20.00 
VALLEY Short Shovelings ..... 19.50-20.00 “Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00 
OO. an nss cds x a 29. ? Rem ert 24.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-31.50 nega ccuan Cast Iron Grades Rails, er pated 00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00-30.00 Cast Iron Grades No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 35.00 Busheling ..........++ 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 31.00-31.50 Stove Plate ...... 30.00 Bushelings new factory, 
No. 2 Bundles ....... 24.50-25.50 No. 1 Machinery...... 35.00-36.00 No. 1 Wheels oe nominal prep’d ..... 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.50-2250 No. 1 Cupola ........ 3200-3300 .6222.°.°.°.— Bushelings new factory, 
Short Shovel Turnings. 23.50-24.00 Malleable ..........-. 31.00-32.00 unprep’d : 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings.... 23.50-24.00 Shes ak a ras Short Steel Turnings .. 18.00 
aw Seat dis vda cack 32.50-33.00 Railroad Scrap No. 1_R.R. Heavy Melt. 25.00-26.00 a 
R.R. Malleable :...... nominal Cast Iron Grades 
Railroad Scrap Rails, 2 ft. and under. 38.00-39.00 Rails, Rerolling ...... 33.00-35.00 Cast .......ccseeeeee+ 40,00-43.0% 
Say ae PES : BeWRD TANS vcccsvceas 35.00-35.50 Rails, 3 ft and under. nominal 
Ne ..R eavy Melt. 33.00-33.50 Specialties ............ 33.00-34.00 Angles and Splice Bars nominal * F.o.b. shipping point. 
OO 
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You will recognize many of these prominent firms that first 4 
bought Elwell-Parkers over 25 years ago and are still reordering. 
Some own over 100 trucks. Such customer satisfaction is proof 
of their confidence in Elwell-Parker and its products. 


















LIBBEY: OWENS -ForD GLASS COMPANY 


TOLEDO 3 OHIO 








Even though Elwell-Parker knows through long experience that 
electric trucks are best for most conditions, a line of gas-powered 
units is being added to meet special requirements. Thus these 
users need not seek other sources of supply. Why not join them? 
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For example, here are two trucks rated at 2,000 


Tak AMEnican Brass Company 
Ibs., one— 


bs WATENHE RY BRASS GOODS BRANCH 
POBox £29 Waterbury §6.Conn * 
s 4 is electric powered, which makes it more eco- 

cae RAILROAD COMPANY 4 






ci warw savers AND MART nomical under average operating conditions; 





and the other being gas powered, is ideal for 
(1) longer or outside runs; (2) infrequent start- 
ing in operating cycle; (3) seasonal operation. 


PE suen BODY DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 






F-26T, Electric 













GF-26T, Gas 











Free Bulletin on Scientific Materials 
Handling. For your copy, write The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4101 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 
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MARKET NEWS 








Sheets Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 117 & 118 


Cleveland—-No letup in consuming 
pressure for the light, flat-rolled 
products is anticipated until well in- 
to second quarter, if then. Right 
now demand is even more insistent 
than it has been in earlier weeks this 
year, probably because of anticipated 
further supply tightening in event 
mills are forced to curtail produc- 
tion because of the coal strike. The 
automotive industry is taking as 
much tonnage as the producers will 
permit. Although Chrysler plants 
have been closed several weeks by 
strike no holdup of shipments has 
yet been reported. Appliance makers 
also are pressing for tonnage and 
miscellaneous consumers are exerting 
every effort to fill their requirements. 


Pittsburgh—Sheet and strip pro- 
duction is expected to be well sus- 
tained this week regardless of de- 
velopments in UMW dispute. Chief 
concern of producers is continuation 
of adequate electric power supply 
from utilities in this district. Coal 
stocks are badly depleted but suf- 
ficient to maintain’ steelmaking 
schedules until late this month. The 
tight supply situation in galvanized 
sheets is expected to be further ac- 
centuated with added requirements 
ranging between 30,000 and 40,000 
tons for grain storage program. 


Simplification of hot-rolled strip 
extra card soon will be published by 
a leading producer. The revisions 
will have no effect on previous price 
pattern since it involves only the 
consolidation of mill edge and cut 
edge extra tables into one table ap- 
plicable to all mill edge extras and 
another for cut edge. The mill edge 
extras for widths of 2 inches and 
under have been consolidated in the 
size extra table for mill edge coils. 


New York—Sheet sellers are far 
behind on commitments. If the coal 
suspension continues much longer 
conditions will become decidely worse. 
Complicating the situation is con- 
tinued heavy pressure from consum- 
ers—pressure that became even more 
pronounced as the coal controversy 
became more critical. Manufacturers 
of refrigerators, stoves and household 
equipment are operating at a rate 
about as high as steel supply will 
permit. Jobbers likewise are press- 
ing for tonnage. 

Demand for stainless steel for 
building trim and similar uses is 
gaining. Larger tonnage also is go- 
ing into restaurant equipment and 
supplies. Demands of the dairy and 
chemical 
of stainless are booked ahead eight 
to ten weeks on sheets, but less on 
stainless bars. 

Boston—Volume of flat-rolled or- 
ders waiting to be definitely sched- 
uled is heavy. Some mills have opened 
books for second quarter and are sold 
through that period. Others tenta- 
tively accepted orders earlier but are 
only now entering this tonnage for 
production. Meanwhile, sold-up posi- 
tion of most mills on carbon sheets, 
including galvanized, tends to ease 
off new buying, although pressure for 
delivered steel continues unabated. 
Outlook for more tonnage for con- 
sumers next quarter is clouded and 
delinquent volume will be substan- 
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industries lag. Producers. 


tial with the automotive industry 
holding the key to overall distribu- 
tion. Narrow cold strip schedules are 
filling for second quarter with hot- 
rolled coming into nonintegrated mills 
in slightly better balance. 


Philadelphia —- Most sheet sellers 
are oversold and hence are coming in 
for some rebuke~from their cus- 
tomers. Even those who have been 
more cautious in their commitments 
are criticized because they are not 
allocating enough tonnage, One mid- 
western mill only recently opened its 
books for second quarter, but allot- 
ments to local consumers are limi- 
ted. Some sellers claim their arrear- 
ages are almost as heavy as they 
were late last year. 


Chicago— There is little talk 
around steel offices now of a slump 
after the end of June. All indica- 
tions are that companies’ which 
have not adopted allocation plans 
will do so soon; those with such pro- 
grams make no bones about the 
fact they are oversold and fighting 
unsuccessfully to meet delivery 
promises on both hot and cold-rolled 
sheets. Conversion tonnage is now 
booked by one producer to capacity 
through June on cold-rolled and into 
May and June on hot-rolled. While 
much of present pressure is attrib- 
utable to consumer products, ap- 
pliances and automobiles, capital 
goods are apparently on a rising 
rales curve and some of the more 
depressed items are beginning to 
make a better showing. Stainless 
steel sales are improved, one con- 
sumer reporting it plans to double 
its purchases for tank construction. 
Suppliers to Chrysler are now begin- 
ning to be affected by the strike, 
although it is rather dubious that 
any tonnage will be freed to other 
consumers by their curtailments. 


Cincinnati—Allotment plan will be 
continued by district mills to spread 
available tonnage of sheets in second 
quarter. No slackening in automo- 
tive needs is apparent, and makers of 
household equipment are in the mar- 
ket for larger volume than in the lat- 
ter part of 1949. Mill reserves of 
coal and coke are small, but no cur- 
tailment in output has been ordered. 


Birmingham -— Sheets remain in 
tight supply, though supplies have 
been augmented substantially by the 
cold reduction mill at Fairfield. 
Stringency is due to reduced ingot 
production resulting from the coal 
strike coupled with heavy demand. 


St. Louis—Inquiries for sheets 
mount, particularly from eastern con- 
sumers. Some reflect coal _ strike 
hedging desires; others an optimism 
for the steel goods industry the rest 
of the year. Order-taking here the 
last two weeks has been heavy, but 
nearly all from old customers. These 
are still on allocation. So the in- 
quiries from new buyers are meeting 
little success. Sheet consumers in this 
area are generally in a comfortable 
position 

Los Angeles—Although western 
steel producers, whose coal sources 
are not yet affected by the mine shut- 
down, are not stepping up produc- 
tion, the strike is making itself felt 
in this district in increased inven- 
tory demand. Deliveries are extend- 
ed on galvanized and light gage sheet 
and strip. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 118 


Pittsburgh—Threatened power cur. 
tailment may force reduction in 4) 
finishing mill schedules. In the past, 
tin plate operations were sustaine 
somewhat longer than those for other 
steel products when coal shortages 
developed because of normally large 
stocks of coils. The current situa. 
tion differs in that the utilities may 
be forced to substantially reduce 
power available to industrial cus. 
tomers. Major tin plate interests 
have accumulated warehouse stocks 
for emergency use. Most sellers an. 
ticipate full production through thir 
quarter. There is good prospect 195) 
output will set a new record. 

Chicago—First serious  repercus- 
sion of the coal shortage on finished 
steel will appear here this week as 
Inland Steel Co. curtails operations 
at the hot-dipped tin products de. 
partment and tin mills. Other depart 
ments being affected by the banking 
of two additional blast furnaces are 
the track accessories, No. 2 normal 
izer, blooming mills and cold mill an. 
nealing. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 117 


Pittsburgh—Cold drawers are ex. 
periencing steady improvement in 
new order volume and demand is ex- 
pected to be sustained well into sec- 
ond quarter at least. Most interests 
have stepped-up operations from one 
to two shifts. Deliveries are extended 
into April. Pronounced improvement 
in demand is noted for free machin- 
ing hot-rolled carbon grades from 
screw machine interests. Automotive 
industry continues major consumer 
outlet and there is little concrete evi- 
dence this situation will change 
throughout first half. Most mills are 
offering late March and April deliv. 
ery on hot-rolled carbon, relatively 
prompt delivery still is available on 
alloys. 

Philadelphia—An easing in demani 
for hot carbon bars appears probable 
within the next few weeks. Buyers 
are getting fairly well caught up 0 
inventories and there is likelihood 0 
a continued Jag in demand from the 
heavy industries. Railroad require 
ments are picking up a little, bul 
the overall outlook in this field ' 
still drab. Little tonnage is comin 
out from the shipyards and machil- 
ery needs are light. On the encour 
aging side is a mild improvement ! 
agricultural equipment requirements 
There may be a flurry of buying ! 
the coal regions, once the labor dis 
pute is settled. 

Cleveland-—Here and there buye!s 
are specifying a little more active!) 
but merchant bar business general! 
is about in the same volume as thé! 
of recent weeks. Demand is describ 
as fairly active with mill order back 
logs substantial. Tonnage continu 
to be booked for shipment in abo! 
six weeks. Fear of mill curtailments 
because of the coal strike has 0 
stimulated much additional orderit 
for inventory. However, the supp! 
of hot bars is not particularly plent’ 
ful and converters are havin; SUP 
ply difficulties. Bessemer stock * 
noticeably tighter due to the « losin 
down of a number of conver él. 
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90 MILES 


OF J&L STEEL RADIANT HEATING PIPE 
ysed in Ohio State University’s NEW $14,000,000 Medical Center 
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ement i ‘i 
achin- i 
from 
notive Workmen level one of the 1772 panels of J&L Steel Radiant 


sumer 
Le evi: 
wage “Long Life...Low Cost...Soft Bending 
S are = 

del. J ...Easy Welding” say two contractors 
tively 


le on . Who independently specify JAL-DUCT, 
J&L Steel Radiant Heating Pipe. 


Heating Pipe to be used in Ohio State's new medical center. 





pmand 

ne Sauer Company, Inc., and Huffman-Wolfe Com- 

up on pany, Columbus, Ohio, heating contractors, at 

90d of Ohio State University’s new $14,000,000 . ie af ol ae 
m the : : Pe ae When completed, the new medical center will be one of the most elaborately 
quite medical center, knew that JAL-DUCT will equipped in the country. Architects—Skidmore, Owings 2? Merrill, Chicago, Ill. 
By do the job-—do it easier-—do 1 

eld is : gan rae : mer ’ 
oming more economically. That’s why 90 — equal to that of the concrete and Take a tip from the builders of 


Ohio State’s mammoth medical 





achit- milesof JAL-DUCT are going 


ncour og° 

ont i into Hoors and ceilings to form 1772 

nents radiant heating panels throughout 

ing ° 

“yt three ultra-modern hospitals and a 
dental building at Columbus, Ohio. 

yuyers : 

Hivel JAL-DUCT radiant heating pipe 

eral has a normal life span equal to 

3 that 

ribet that of the building. It also adds 

back: to structural soundness by having 

tinurs aco-effic) f Sn: actically 

about theient of expansion practically 

ments 

s nol 

upply Frits 

lent: ’ 


! products, as well as 


plaster which surround it. 

Ohio State saves money, too. 
JAL-DUCT, the Steel Radiant 
Heating Pipe, costs only half as 
much as other widely-used radi- 
ant heating materials. 

JAL-DUCT is easy to fabricate 
on the job—can be bent sharply. At 
Ohio State JAL-DUCT is formed to 
U-shaped bends, only 319’’ in radius. 


wv: fe JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


ar. 2" raw materials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
sup eM actures a full line of BARS AND SHAPES » STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 


ae ‘rlair voduets in oriscotoe ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
WEE "22°. ov (hictensile steels). PRODUCTS + “‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


EL Febru: -y 20, 1950 


center. If you are planning to in- 
stall modern radiant heating and 
wish to save money, it will pay you 
to get the facts on JAL-DUCT 
J&L Steel Radiant Heating Pipe. 


@eeeaeeeoeedeee8820080 0 
@ Jones & LauGcuitn Steer Corp. ® 
@ 04 Jones & Laughlin Building e 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsvlvania 
© | am interested in J&L JAL-DUCT. ® 
@ Without obligation, please have repre- @ 
sentative contact me. 
7 & 
NAME 
+ 
e COMPANY 
@ .ppress e 
* ® 
@eeeeeoeeeee7?ee?ees se 
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Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 117 


New York-——-While awards lag, in- 
quiry is improving. Most fabricators, 
although competing sharply for busi- 
ness, anticipate better buying over 
coming weeks. Particularly lacking 
is industrial construction, apart from 
public utility requirements, and even 
the latter are not as active as they 
were last fall. 

Standard shapes are in relatively 
easy supply and generally available 
within 30 days. Deliveries on wide 
flange sections range six to eight 
weeks. 

Boston—For the first half at least, 
fabricated structural steel shops will 
be well sustained by bridge require- 
ments, plus smaller projects. Esti- 
mates are marked by growing com- 
petition from district shops now 
seeking bridge tonnage for the first 
time since before the war. Piain ma- 
terial prices are subject to com- 
petitive influences, with higher ex- 
tra-carrying shapes quoted $20 to $25 
per ton lower by foreign sellers. Some 
of this steel is being bought. 

Pittsburgh—Estimates of  struc- 
tural steel requirements are not yet 
available for recently approved Eauit- 
able Life Assurance Society program 
to construct three office skyscrapers 
adjacent to Point Park at cost of 
nearly $50 million. New inquiries for 
private jobs have registered little im- 
provement. Bulk of new work rep- 
resents public construction. Growing 
competition in the bidding on new 
inquiries indicates dwindling order 
backlogs among most fabricators. 
Higher steel costs generally have 
been absorbed and, in many in- 
stances, fabricators are quoting firm 
prices at levels below those for sim- 
ilar jobs six months ago. 

Philadelphia -—— Structural inquiry 
is livelier, and fabricators anticipate 
a substantial pick-up in new business 
by spring. Competitidn among the 
shops, especially the smaller ones, is 
keen, Backlogs continue to shrink. 
Shape deliveries remain fairly easy. 

Cleveland—Competition on struc- 
tural projects is extremely keen. 
Considerable price shading is re- 
ported on fabricated work. Prices 
of 7.50c and 8.00c, fabricated, are be- 
ing quoted, which, considering the 
prevailing price of 3.40c f.o.b. mill on 
shapes, has many in the trade flab- 
bergasted. There's a lot of “hy-guess 
and by-gosh” bidding these days, re- 
port old timers in the business. Re- 
cently the low bid on steel for a fair 
grounds stand was $29,000 against 
the next lowest bid of $38,500. There 
were at least 18 bidders on this proj- 
ect. 

Considerable new work is shaping 
up, especially public projects such as 
hospitals and schools. Bids close 
Mar. 1 on 200 tons for New York 
‘Central Railroad bridge here. Re- 
pairs to the Market St. bridge at 
Youngstown will require a small ton- 
nage. 

Chicago—Hectic ordering of fiat- 
rolled products is not repeated in 
most’ structural items, although 
wide flange beams approach the 
tight position here. Buying for con- 
struction work does not seem to be 
spurred by the coal situation. Prob- 
ably there is anticipatory ordering 
from some consuming segments, 
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farm implement and road building 
equipment makers, primarily, but 
unbalance in inventory, with plates 
and sheets tight, is acting to pre- 
vent a stampede for shapes. 


Los Angeles—Demand for struc- 
turals is stronger, particularly wide- 
flange beams, 2 to 4 in. channels, and 
bar size angles. A substantial ton- 
nage of structurals will be required 
for a $1.5 million 10-story apartment 
building here. Building activity in 
Los Angeles county is off to a fast 
start this year. January’s total of 
$22,731,398 in permits issued, exceeds 
the same month last year by $5,949,- 
439. 


7 . 
Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 117 


Cleveland—Fair number of small 
projects is keeping suppliers in this 
area busy. At the same time the 
outlook for spring and summer de- 
mand is promising with numerous 
public building projects being figured. 
Competition is extremely keen on 
current proposals and some price cut- 
ting is reported. Builders Structural 
Steel Co. is reported low bidder on 
the bars for the new Hoban High 
School to be erected at Harvard and 
E. 183rd St. at a cost of $1,250,000. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. booked 110 tons 
for a building for Kenyon College at 
Gambier, O. 

Seattle—Washington state has 
asked bids Feb. 28 for the 1800-foot 
Snoqualmie Pass snowshed project 
involving 1210 tons of reinforcing 
bars. Considerable military construc- 
tion in Alaska is expected soon call- 
ing for sizable reinforcing tonnage. 
Local mills have reduced backlogs. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 117 


New York—Local plate require- 
ments are light. While the M. W. 
Kellogg Co. received a contract for 
construction of an oil refinery in 
Canada, demand for this type of 
work continues dull. Shipyards are 
specifying little and boiler shop busi- 
ness is spotty. Export demand is 
negligible. 

The railroad outlook has_ been 
brightened a bit by placing of 4500 
freight cars by the New York Cen- 
tral. 

Operations at most eastern mills 
are restircted, mainly due to lack of 
business. Shipments can still be had 
within three weeks or less. Where a 
producer rolls plates only, there is 
usually enough steel to meet full fin- 
ishing mill requirements. 


Philadelphia—Most eastern plate 
mills are able to maintain operations 
on a restricted basis, but are unable 
to build up much in the way of back- 
logs. Deliveries can be had within 
ten days upon occasion, although the 
average is nearer three weeks. One 
district mill took off another open 
hearth last week, while another 
started operations on a modest basis 
after a suspension of two weeks. 

Cleveland—Plates are moving much 
more slowly than other leading steel 
products. With current demand light, 
competition for going business is 
keen. Midwestern platemakers are 


—a, 


meeting increasing competition fro, 
eastern producers who are sh pping 
some tonnage into this territory. Whi), 
the outlook for plate demand is no 
particularly promising, sellers are en. 
couraged by signs of a pickup ip 
railroad car business. More freigh; 
cars were ordered so far this year 
than in all of 1949. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 119 


Boston—More screw and other wire 
users formerly drawing part of re- 
quirements from rods are buying fin. 
ished material, reflecting narrowing 
spread between the two _ products 
Some larger consumers are not op- 
erating their drawing equipment, buy- 
ing finished stock entirely for cur. 
rent operations. Demand for screws 
holds up fairly well, but competition 
operates toward price confusion. 
Screw capacity bulged substantially 
during the last ten years and some 
is beginning to wither. Corbin Screw 
Division, American Hardware (Co, 
New Britain, Conn., is closing. De- 
mand for most wire products, includ- 
ing specialties, is sustained; buying 
and pressure from the automobile 
industry for valve spring wire are 
strong. Clock spring wire orders are 
steady with an increase in buying of 
music wire. Extras on the latter have 
been revised upward. On numerous 
products mills are booked well into 
second quarter. 

Foreign nails, in popular sizes, 
are being received in Philadelphia, 
with prices estimated at around $2 
a keg under domestic offerings. 

Cleveland— American Steel & Wire 
Co. advanced price on fence post: 
$4 per ton to column 116, effective 
Feb. 6. 

Birmingham — Wire demand con- 
tinues active. Most wire products, 
some sizes of nails excepted, are in 
relatively good supply. Manufactur- 
ers’ wire and farm wire products 
are in steady demand. Baling and 
boxing needs are substantial. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 120 


New York—Merchant pipe ranks 
second to sheets in point of strin- 
gency among major steel products, 
but demand is declining here. Some 
pipe jobbers are not taking full al- 
lotments and considerable price com: 
petition is developing. Pipe trade 's 
off seasonally, but a factor beyond 
this is the lack of industrial work. 

Considerable work is going ahead 
in line pipe construction, althoug! 
few new contracts have been Ie. 
Most makers of line pipe are booked 
ahead through the greater part © 
next year. 

Los Angeles—Pipe requirements 
are at the level established in Jant- 
ary. Although demand for large PP 
is spotty, with most big projects 
dered, specifying of 4 to 8 inch diam 
eters for muncipal distributing lines 
is increasing. Oil industry needs col 
tinue sluggish. There is some exp? 
demand, one important project being 
offshore Mexican drilling by th 
Mexican-American Independent Co. 

San Francisco—Some tightness ” 
certain sizes and types of plumbing 
pipe is reported, but inventories ° 
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4-high 9” 


Bi edspore cold 


reversing 


Duriqurg ands 


single : 
strip mill. 











hot and cold strip mill 
equipment has been an every- 
day job for Birdsboro en- 
gineers for nearly fifty years. 
They are available for help 
on any special problem in- 
volving the use of heavy 


machinery. 





Coil Conveyor & 
Bundler 


View of 10-inch 


Strip Mill 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. ¢ BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES IN: 


BirpsBoro, Pa. AND PitTsBURGH, PA 


STEEL MILL MACHINERY 


MM-4-50 





DESIGNERS and BUILDERS OF: Steel Mill Machinery @ Hydraulic Presses @ Rolls @ Special Machinery @ Steel Castings @ Crushing Machinery 
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most types of pipe are plentifu De. 
mand from oil drillers lags. In th 
first five weeks of 1950 oil com) anies 
filed 166 notices of intention t: aril 
wells in California, about hal’ th, 
rate of last year. 





type "SA” solenoid pilot operated Refractories .. . 


Refractories Prices, Page 121 


single plunger control valves Pittsburgh—All ladle brick inter. 
ests now quote dry press ladle brick 
at $60 per 1000 brick and wire cut at 
$58. Output of refractory brick js 
well sustained, although some curtail. 
ment will be necessary soon unless 
coal mining operations are resumed, 
Improvement in refractory brick de- 
mand noted immediately following 
steel strike last fall has leveled off. 
but continues above pre-strike level 








Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 116 





Pittsburgh—-Demand for merchant 


> smaller, shorter stroke solenoids — lower amperage foundry iron has altered little in re- 
cent weeks despite threat of curtail. 


> simpler electrical controls — high air economy... ment in output. Most foundries have 
ample stocks of basic raw materials 
to sustain operations from 4 to 6 
weeks. Depressed operating outlook 


@ Small solenoids traveling through only a 4%” stroke 


move a small pilot valve plunger to apply air to the operating among most jobbing foundries and 
piston to move the main valve plunger. All operating parts are those serving railroad equipment in. 
rugged, yet weigh only a few ounces. Reduced amperage elimin- dustry is another factor discouraging 
ates intermediate relays, simplifying control circuits. Positive extensive stocking. Operations at 
high cycle operation, without destructive impact, reduces main- the Trafford foundry of Westinghouse 
tenance and minimizes trouble due to voltage variations. 2-way, recently resumed following’ settle- 
3-way, 4-way and 5-way designs. 3%” to 1” sizes, with bucking ment of strike issue, thus easing the 
cylinder return. Send for Data Sheet No. 1611. It gives full details. growing tight parts supply situation 


among company’s many metalwork- 
ing plants. The Monaca, Pa., plant 
bh Valve of Richmond Radiator Co. was closed 
S for Eac —eas eee last week by walkout of 350 United 
Write todoy Steelworkers. 

New York—aAlthough pig iron con- 
sumers have been showing increas- 
ing interest in supply because of the 
unsettled outlook in coal, they are 
not too much concerned. They not 
only have fair stocks, but their own 
| business outlook is not too prom- 
ising. Most foundries are operat- 
ing on a restricted basis. They ar 
more concerned about coke, but so 
far have exerted no real pressure on 


pATA SHEET 


Individve! details. 


— give complete 
















Single Plunger Valves—for | ris ata . g 
Hand Operated Air Valves— Foot Operated Air Valves— air or low pressure hydraulic | suppliers. Pig iron production at fur- 
wide variety of uses. 2-way, workman has both hands free, service. Lever, pilot, cam, dia- |} Naces supplying this district has un- 
3-way, 4-way neutral position speeding production. 2-way, phragm or solenoid operated. | dergone some curtailment In cer- 






and compound exhaust. 3-way and 4-way actions, 2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 








| tain cases where furnaces haven't 
been banked entirely—production has 
been reduced by “fanning.” 
Boston—While there is some pick 
| up in pig iron shipments this month 
demand lacks snap as foundry melt 
hovers under 50 per cent. At current 
consumption, substantial inventories 
| still exist among larger users. Al 
though reduced well below capacity, 
some production at Everett, Mass. 





) 


Series “‘O"' and “OE” Valves 














—for air or hydraulic service ‘ 2 “ 
up to 125 PSI. Push-pull, cam, . Hydraulic Valves—Up to | continues to go into stockpile. ‘ 
pilot, diaphragm and solenoid Hydraulic alves—Up to 5000 PSI. Pilot cylinder oper- Philadelphia fates Despite continue 
operated. Ye’’ and %4"’ pipe 5000 PSI. Conservatively rated. ond. Va. ey. 0" I" * Enh. 
connections. 2-way, 3-way, Yo", %", 1” and 1%” sizes. 2", 2Y2"’ 3'' and 4" sizes. strike at a number of A F of L foun 
4-way and 5-way actions. 2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. 2-way, 3-way, 4-way actions. dries in this immedate area — 4 






strike that has been going on for 
| six weeks—pig iron sellers claim 
demand for foundry grades has been 
fairly well sustained by demands 
| from foundries in the outside areé. 
| In addition to current needs there 
| has been some anticipatory buying 
because of the unsettled situation in 
coal. Demand for basic has eased, 


uick-As-Wink 


ontrol Valves: SEAS 


Manufactured | tain sellers have refused to sell ‘ore 
by C. B. HUNT & SON, inc. | than current requirements demand. 
1921 East Pershing Street, Salem, Ohio | An eastern merchant producer, 
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Example 





5; hp at 870 rpm; 
60 to 1: Class 1 service 


To handle this load would 


call for one of these 
. A A A Ae A 
i ee 


—_ mgt eee se «= @ 
oo” ¢ 
¢ 





ee 
* 


more 





capacity: 


0” Fan Cooled 
Non-Cone-Drive costs . 


“ Heavy-Dut 
CONE-DRIVE costs. 3] 13 less 


6 Fan Cooled 
Cone-Drive 


7” Heavy-Duty Cone-Drive | 





8” Fan Cooled (Non Cone-Drive) 


~ 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
I 
a 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
' 
' 


... and similar savings 
on gear sets 





Fan Cooled 
CONE-DRIVE costs . 305] less 


* _Based on approximate resale 
prices, Jan. Ist, 1950 
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DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS 





Febru ry 20, 1950 


- a GEARS: 


Cone-Drive Gears and Reducers handle 
more load—-cost less, due to Cone Drive’s 
double-enveloping gearing. 


In Cone-Drive you can also get the triple 
benefits of 

Standard gears 

Standard housings 

Standard fan-cooled attachments 


7171 E. MeNichols Road ¢ Detroit 12, Michigan 
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e Extensive Facilities 










e Exacting Specifications 
¢ Rigid Inspection 

¢ Precision Workmanship 
¢ On-the-dot Deliveries 


e Wide Range 








“Stamped By BRANDT" 


. - Your best “buy-words” for mass pro- 
duction of stampings to meet 
nation wide assembly 
line schedules. 


SAVES TIME 
AND DOLLARS 
e 
STEPS UP YOUR 

ASSEMBLY 


TID 


BALTIMORE 


When It's Gotta Fit . . . Brandt Measures Up! 


CHARLES T. BRANDT, INC., 1700 Ridgely St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
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METAL STAMPINGS 
HEAVY WELDMENTS 
PRESSED STEEL SHAPES 
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with only a small amount of fre 
iron available at best, is reported t 
have reduced prices about $1 a to, 


Buffalo—District pig iron output 
has slipped an additional six point; 
to 75 per cent of capacity as a result 
of the coal strike. Republic Steq 
Corp. has been forced to withdraw jt; 
furnace at Troy because of the fue! 
pinch. While merchant iron sellers 
report no trouble finding outlets fo 
current output, there is no shortage oj 
stock to fill foundry requirements, 4 
marked falling off has been noted jp 
railroad castings. One of the leading 
car wheel casting plants in the area 
has been forced to suspend operation; 
temporarily due to a lack of orders 


Cleveland—Foundries are ordering 
pig iron more actively against oli 
orders. Some new buying also is 
noted. Fear of a supply shortag 
due to blast furnace suspensions onl; 
partly accounts for the increased jp. 
terest. Foundry melting operations 
are gaining, including jobbing shops 
Demand from shops producing sani 
taryware and sanitation equipment i; 
especially marked. In fact, all line 
associated with building appear busy 


Cincinnati—Buying of pig iron a; 
protection against shortages, as fur. 
naces curtail to save coal, faded o 
prospects the most severe bottlenec! 
would be in coke. Ovens in this dis. 
trict have been slowed by lack of 
adequate reserves against continued 
mining holidays. Available coke ton. 
nage is rationed. Coke prices hav 
been adjusted upward $1 to $20.4 
base Ironton, O. 

Chicago—Coal is the noose arouni 
blast furnace operations and_ the 
noose is tightening rapidly. Inland 
Steel Co., which previously _ hai 
banked two furnaces to _ conserv: 
coal, banked “A” stack on Friday 
and today planned to put “B” out of 
blast. Lack of iron and gas fron 
these two units will immediately af: 
fect steel production, daily output 
dropping from 9400 tons to 64 
tons. Only three units will be in op 
eration and one of these is scheduled 
to be taken off within a week. Some 
other operators are talking curtail 
ment within the week on the basis 0! 
coal stocks on hand last week. Car 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. expects t 
be able to hold full operation 
through February. Winter cokilg 
coal stocks are helping foundryme 
in northern Illinois and Wiscons 
maintain their operations, but lac 
of iron may soon be a serious mat 
ter. Foundries with plants locate 
downstate have been hesitant to sh 
any coal to them for fear of col 
fiscation en route. 

Birmingham—With two merchall 
furnaces down, pig iron supplies a 
becoming more stringent. Pressu* 
for delivery is marked as the distri¢ 
faces further curtailment of produ 
tion due to the coal strike and 0 
ders from distant points are findili 
their way into the district. 

St. Louis—Koppers Co. at Granitt 
City, Ill., has curtailed production 
85 per cent of capacity to strett 
coal and coke supplies. Declining © 
deliveries already have cut coke ove 
operations to 65-70 per cent. If t 
coal strike continues, Koppers’ 
furnaces, with 1000 tons daily capa 
ty, will be shut down Mar. 1 ® 
soon thereafter, Meanwhile, it b# 
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only three to four days’ supply of 
iro) on the ground, and practically 
none of the popular grades of basic 
and malleable. A month’s supply is 
“normal”. February orders have been 
heavy, but apparently little of the 
demand is attributable to strike- 
fright stockpiling. 


Scrap ..- 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 


Boston—Normal spread between 
heavy melting steel grades is wider, 
$3.00 to $3.50 per ton. Leading dis- 
trict consumer is buying a higher 
ratio of No. 1 heavy melting and is 
holding strictly to specifications, 
while yard stocks of No. 2 are in 
relatively better supply. Differentials 
between other grades are out of line 
in varying degree. Buying of steel- 
making scrap is limited and demand 
for cast is even slower. 

Cancellation of commodity rate on 
steel scrap from Albany, N. Y., to 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been asked in 
favor of application of class rates. 
Charge has been $5.01 ton. 

New York—While scrap brokers 
are offering unchanged prices on steel 
grades, they have reduced prices on 
leading cast items. Brokers are now 
offering to pay $24.00-$25.00 on No. 
one cupola cast, $26.00-$27.00 on No. 
one machinery and $24.50-$25.00 on 
heavy breakable. Charging box cast 
prices have been adjusted slightly 
higher to this latter range. 

Pittsburgh—-Sale of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel last week at $32 repre- 
sents advance of 50 cents per ton; 
No. 2 sold at $29, or $1 above pre- 
vious nominal quotation. Prices on 
other grades were firm and_ un- 
changed despite continued absence of 
market activity for dealer scrap. 
Most mills are waiting out develop- 
ments in UMW dispute. No serious 
shortage of scrap is in evidence and 
this situation would become - still 
easier should mills be forced to dras- 
tically curtail output because of de- 
pleted coal stocks or restricted elec- 
tric power supply. However, some 
mills are using larger proportion of 
scrap to pig iron in open-hearth op- 
erations because pig iron yield from 
blast furnace operations has been re- 
duced due to forced consumption of 
inferior quality coal obtained in open 
market. 

Philadelphia — Trading in_ steel 
scrap continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with no change in the lead- 
ing open-hearth grades, except in No. 
2 bundles, which are a shade easier 
at $18-$18.50. Machine shop turn- 
ings are slightly stronger at $16. Cast 
Scrap prices are unchanged except 
ra a reduction in malleable to a flat 


Buffalo—Prices remained on a 
nominal basis and business was at a 
standstill in the scrap market last 
Week as all interests awaited a break 
in the coal situation. Uncertainty is 
evident over the underlying market 
tone. The manner in which the ingot 
rate is holding is a stabilizing factor; 
also on the supporting side is the fact 
that dealers still have unfilled orders. 

Cleveland—A firmer price tone de- 
veloped in steelmaking scrap last 
Week, due to sales at advanced prices 
outside the district. No new pur- 
chas-s were made here and Republic 
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FOR SHEET STEEL....BRASS.... ALUMINUM 


ELIMINATE OFF-WEIGHT REJECTS... IMPROVE QUALITY CONTROL 
SAVE RAW MATERIALS.... DECREASE VARIATIONS ACROSS SHEET 


With this new non-contacting thickness gauge 


The Tracerlab Beta Gauge is a completely new and unique instrument 
for measuring and recording thickness of continuous metal sheets directly 
on the production line. This gauge uses beta radiation from Oak Ridge 
produced radioisotopes to achieve a high degree of accuracy and sensitivity. 
It is a non-contacting type of gauge designed for the severe operating condi- 
tions usually encountered in production operations. 

Another new gauge using beta ray backscattering is also available to 
measure metallic deposits, such as electrolytic tin plate or galvanized coat- 
ings, independent of the thickness of the base material on which they are 
deposited. 

Let us know your problem and we will gladly advise you how Tracerlab 
Beta Gauges can help you. 


Write for Beta Gauge Bulletin S-20 
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130 HIGH ST.. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Quality Die Blocks, and associated ' 
Piston Rods and Sow Blocks. 


> { 


| 


Hydraulic Cylin- 
ders—Rough or 
Finished to pre- 
cision tolerances. 


Seamless 
Forged and Bored 
Pressure Tubing. 


* *. 






Forged sleeves and 
rolls, finished to ab- 
solute tolerances and 
unlimited sizes. 


* 


Look to TITUSVILLE for quality FORGINGS to 
YOUR specifications—new forging techniques 
—advanced engineering and master craftsman- 
ship. May we discuss FORGINGS with your 


organization? 





TITUSVILLE FORGE DIVISION 


TITUSVILLE, PENNA. 





‘STRUTHERS WELLS Corp. 












Steel Corp. has curtailed shipments 
against orders already on the books. 
Dealer grade scrap prices reinain 
soft. Some cast scrap is being’ pur. 
chased for use in open hearths 
prices advancing to $41.50-$42 for 
No. 1 cupola, $38-$39 for charging 
box cast, $42-$43 for clean auto 
cast, and $36.50-$37 for No. | 
wheels. 

Cincinnati—Scrap is coming out 
steadily and is absorbed on old com. 
mitments. New mill buying is dul] 
Some mills are refusing to enter th 
market. For the most part, dealers 
are moving material without hesi- 
tancy. Aggressiveness disappeare) 
from bidding on railroad lists, indi- 
cating evaporation of recent strength 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Detroit—Scrap trading is the dead. 
est it has been in years, with dealer 
and broker sentiment depressed. A 
ray of hope was seen in reports from 
Pittsburgh that planned shutdown of 
a number of blast furnaces had been 
rescinded, apparently in the belief 
coal mining would be resumed short- 
ly. Ford is neither buying nor sell- 
ing scrap at the moment, although 
prospects point to a plus position in 
view of high auto schedules. Foundry 
buying shows no life. 

Chicago—Mills have reached th 
point in their fuel supplies where 
no additional amount of scrap can be 
used in substitution for hot metal 
For that reason they are not enter- 
ing into new scrap contracts. At 
least two mills are restricting their 
intake of material on order. One 
mill is contemplating no gradual 
curtailment of operations in_ hopes 
that sufficient coal will materialize 
before operations must stop; this 
mill is taking scrap freely against 
old orders. No. 2 bundles are up $1 
on the basis of sales. Good cast 
material is still in demand above 
$40 and there is little slackening in 
demand because of foundry cur 
tailments. 

Birmingham—Scrap activity is at 
the lowest ebb it has been for several 
months. Weakness in price structure 
is indicated by quotations of $23 for 
heavy melting, and $22 for the No.? 
grade. 

St. Louis—Shortages of pig iron 
outside this district last week sent 
up prices of railroad malleable scrap 
while some other rail grades dropped 
a little. Short and random length 
scrap rails eased off $1 each, large 
ly because the business of foundries 
their principal users, continues ex- 
tremely dull. Cast prices remain u- 
changed and nominal, which means, 
as one broker put it: ‘We'll listen 
to any offer.” Two steel mills last 
week bought better than 20,000 tons 
of No, 2 melting steel, the first sub- 
stantial mill order in many weeks 
Price was $25, down about $3 from 
their last purchases. It represented 
about half the mills’ monthly scrap 
consumption. Scrap dealers note n0 
coal strike effect yet. 

Los Angeles—Scrap remains quiet 
Mill demand is in the doldrums. Ont 
steelmaker is buying 3000 tons 
scrap monthly compared with 40,000 
tons at the close of 1949. Loca! col 
lections are down 2 to 25 per cent 
from last month. 

San Francisco—Large amoun's © 
scrap are piling up in dealers’ yards 
but mills show no tendency to buy 
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Purchasing usually is selec- 


freel; 
tive and only sufficient to keep stock- 
piles ‘rom dwindling too sharply. 


Seattle—Scrap shipments are be- 
low normal due to reduced operations 
py mills and foundries. The former 
are buying only to cover current 
needs. Nos. 1 and 2 heavy melting 
are unchanged at $18. No. 1 cupola 
cast is slightly firmer at $27.50-$30. 
Dealers are well stocked. 


Metallurgical Coke. . . 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 120 


Cleveland—Ford Motor is lining up 
coke suppliers for the huge engine 
block foundry it is erecting in Parma, 
0. This plant will be ready for op- 
eration in October, 1951. Oven coke 
requirements will average 500 tons 
daily and may run as high as 800 
tons. 

It is not believed any one coke pro- 
ducer would care to take on such a 
large single commitment. Ford pos- 
sibly may be forced to bring in some 
f its coke from the Detroit area. 
Also, the Ford requirements may nec- 
essitate some expansion of coking fa- 
ilities. 

Foundry coke demand has_ been 
stimulated by the coal strike. How- 
ever, no frantic scramble for ton- 
mage is in evidence. Oven operators 
are having coal supply difficulties, 
ut are estimated to be holding suf- 
ficient stocks to support operations 
for a month or so. 

Birmingham—An increase of $1 a 
on on coke was announced here last 
week by Alabama By-Product Corp. 
Foundry activity, however, has ta- 
ered. 













e 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 119 

New York—Although steel sellers 
Fare not too enthusiastic over the out- 
ook for car building, there is some 
improvement. Award of 4500 cars 
by the New York Central is the larg- 
est car contract placed in the East 
in some time. Meanwhile, buying of 
diesel-electric locomotives is sus- 
ained. 


arehouse .. . 


Warehouse Prices, Page 121 

New York—Except for some car- 
on sheet classifications, warehouses 
are not pressed to meet current de- 
nand. Cold-rolled sheets are tight 
and inquiry indicates some of the 
earger consumers are short of ton- 
nage. Heavier gages in hot-rolled are 
ot as active. Foreign steel is a 
lounting factor in competition for 
par Shapes, structurals and _ nails. 
lose to 400 tons of the latter have 
been offered and some sold at $18 to 
P19 under domestic prices. 
Pittsburgh—Average daily ship- 
ments from distributors’ stocks con- 
nue to gain. Improvement is not 
onsistent among’ all industrial con- 
sumers. A decline in shipments to 
a important group, such as coal 
Me operators, is offset by increased 
‘quirements from other sources. 
here has been some protective buy- 


ng. Bulk of demand represents ac- 

ual needs. 

pe tiladelphia— Warehouse business 
a 


laily basis is better than in 
anuary, which in turn was better 
han lecember. Distributors ascribe 
he further improvement as seasonal 
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Aluminum Brazing 
“ups” production 50/...buckling 
and distortion eliminated 












J. P. Flood and R. P. McCleskey, 
Airco Technical Sales Representatives, 
recommended aluminum brazing the 
drain plug to the unit, using Airco 
No. 716 Aluminum Brazing Wire and 
Elite Brazing Flux. 

The company followed this sugges- 
tion, and found that the speed of the 





LARKIN COILS COMPANY, Atlanta, 
Georgia, manufacturers of industrial cool- 
ing units, experienced trouble with dis- 
tortion and buckling during fabrication of 
the aluminum drain plug to the main unit 


brazing technique increased production 
over 50%. More important, distortion 
and buckling was completely overcome 
— finished welds were excellent, re- 
jects virtually eliminated, and savinzs 
were effected in gas and filler wire 
consumption. The company was ex- 
tremely pleased with these results. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 
flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, practical experi- 
ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective 
experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more 
effective use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value”’ 
service today. Write your nearest Airco office. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases .. . Carbide .. . Gas Cutting Machines . . . Gas Welding 
Apparatus and Supplies... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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EF MALLEABLE FURNACES | 








shorten the cycle from days to hours 


@ Packing in pots is entirely eliminated, reducing the fuel 
requirement — the labor cost and improving working 
conditions. The tonnage tied up in production is much 
reduced, speeding deliveries. You'll get a better, more 
uniform, and scale free product —in shorter time — at 
lower cost. Continuous or batch types. We build furnaces 
for every annealing and heat treating requirement. 


Write today for Bulletin No. 461. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. CO. 


GAS FIRED, OIL FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES ~ Choo 
FOR ANY PROCESS, PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION 

















PeSIGNED stad BUILT 
TO DO PHE 108 


THE WEBB 
PLATE BENDING ROLL 


Built in Two Types, Initial Pinch 
and Pyramid. Complete Range of 
Sizes and Models. 





Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes 
Webb Plate Bending Rolls are designed and built for the forming of cylindrical 
shapes from rolled steel plate with greater speed and accuracy for high quantity 


production. 
All Webb Rolls are backed by continuous progress in the development of industrial 


machinery since 1881. 
Write for catalog 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE ROLLS, COMBINATION PUNCH & SHEARS 
Industrial Weighing Equipment 


THE WEBB corp 











WEBB CITY, MO. 
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and claim little seems to be due to 
the coal situation, except in sheets, 

Cleveland—Except for sheets and 
strip, warehouse stocks are in good 
balance. Demand is pressing in the 
flat-rolled products and tonnage is 
moving from distributors’ floors al. 
most as quickly as received from the 
mills. Galvanized material is espe. 
cially tight. Bars, plates and shapes 
are readily available. In general, vol- 
ume is satisfactory but warehouses 
find demand adversely affected by 
the fact many metalworking shops 
in the area are operating on short- 
time. 

Cincinnati—Sales of steel from 
warehouses continue steady and in 
good volume. Distributors find no 
upturn in demand which might be re- 
flection of desire to bolster inven- 
tories against effects of coal miners’ 
strike. Greatest pinch is in sheets, 

Chicago—Good but not extreme 
business activity is reported by ware- 
housemen. Sales effort is required 
to move all but the flat-rolled prod- 
ucts. Customers are not clamoring 
for other steel products as they did 
early last year and there is appar- 
ently not too much buying stemming 
from the definite threat to steel- 
making operations. If the coal strike 
lasts long enough to reduce mill op- 
erations materially, many _  ware- 
housemen believe they will not be 
able to keep most consumers going 
for long because of the almost con- 
plete lack of flat-rolled material in 
reserve. Adequate bar and shape 
stocks will not get many metalwork- 
ing companies over the hump if 
mill shipments are seriously hit. 

San Francisco—<Activity by distrib- 
utors isn’t showing much _ pickup. 
Sheets are in demand and _ supplies 
are tight. Ample inventories of al- 
most all other products are reported 
by warehousemen. 

Seattle—Wholesalers are optimis- 
tic, but full volume will not be at 
tained until sawmills, logging camps 
and outdoor construction work is re- 
sumed on full scale following two 
months of idleness due to unfavorable 
weather. Cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets continue in short supply; de- 
liveries of stainless sheet items are 
slow. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 
3500 tons, 860 Lake Shore Dr. apartmen! 
buildings, to American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh. 
1950 tons, Concord Village housing develop 


ment, Brooklyn, through Paul Tishma! 
general contractor, to Lehigh Structura 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1500 tons, power house extension, New Yor 


Gas & Electric Co., Johnson City, N. Y 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1250 tons, state bridge, Schuylkill 
Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel C 
1250 tons, grade. separation, Chicago & Nort! 
western Railroad, Chicago, to Ameri 
Bridge Co.; Arcole Midwest Corp., Chicage 

contractor 
450 tons, Hunts Point Sewage Trea 
Works, Department of Public Works, B 


New York, to Grand Iron Works Inc., that 
city. 
350 tons, warehouse add‘tion, Edgcomb Steel 
Co., Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel “9. 
235 tons, hospital addition, Williamspor’. Pa. 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

200 tons, Matanuska bridge, Alaska, Gil- 
more Steel Co., San Francisco. 

200 tons, Lafayette school, Seattle, Mile cit¥ 
substation and miscellaneous jot to 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Cutting three identical spur gears 
simultaneously at Simonds Gear. 


Cut Gears 
for Industrial Needs! 


For special gears in larger sizes—exact 
duplicate gears for replacements—for 
every heavy-duty industrial gear applica- 
tion—look to SIMONDS GEAR where 
specialty gears for heavy industry have 
been a custom service for more than 50 
years. Within easy shipping distance of 
many heavy industry plants—with a per- 
sonalized service designed to meet your 
most exacting specifications—SIMONDS 
GEAR provides an unusually prompt and 
eficient service on even the most un- 
usual gear requirements. Sizes range up 
to 145" dia. in all popular gear-making 
materials. Send your inquiry today and 
get acquainted with SIMONDS GEAR 
Service. 


SPUR GEARS 
BEVEL GEARS - MITRE GEARS 
WORMS + WORM GEARS 
RACKS + PINIONS 


Stock carrying distrib- 
utors for Ramsey Si- 
lent Chain Drives and 
Couplings. V-Belts. 


GHARS 3 
the THE 


SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


UBERTY at 25TH PITTSBURGH 22, PA 


February 20, 1950 





| 250 tons, 





| 165 tons, 





Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle 

145 tons, municipal bridge, Taber avenue 
Philadelphia, to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., through Kaufman Construc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia. 

100 tons, Myrtle Creek Oregon state bridge, 
to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland, 
Oreg., low $154,182. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


12,000 tons, two barracks, hospital and other 
military installations, Ladd Field, Alaska; 


construction. 

7000 tons, state bridge work, Corning, N. Y 
bids Mar. 29. 

1375 tons, state hospital, Middletown, N. Y., 
noted recently as pending, general contract 
awarded to P. J. Carlin, 101 Park Ave., 
New York. 

430 tons, Memorial Hospital, York and 68th 
streets, Manhattan, New York; Vermilya- 
Brown, that city, awarded the general con- 
tract. 

400 tons, Washington state Metaline Falls 
bridge; bids opened at Olympia, Feb. 14. 


208 tons, state bridge, Luzerne county, Penn- 


sylvania; bids March 3. 


175 tons, addition, YMCA building, Bethlehem, 


Pa.; bids to be closed this week. 


130 tons, Cedar river bridge, King county, | 
Washington; bids received by county com- | 


missioners, Seattle, Feb, 20. 


118 tons, state bridge, Borough of Fairlawn, 


Bergen county, New Jersey; bids Mar, 2 


Unstated, four assemblies outlet gates, Detroit 
dam, Oregon; Guy F. Atkinson Co., San 
Francisco, apparently low $356,938 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


Cape highway, Barnstable-Sandwich, Mass., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Boston, through Cam- 
penella & Cardi Construction Co., Hillsgrove, 
R. I., general contractor, 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


1210 tons, Snoqualmie Pass snowsheds, Wash- 


ington state highway project; bids to Olym- 
pia, Feb. 28. 

360 tons, store, Chicago, Goldblatt Bros, Inc.; 
bids asked. 


325 tons, new plant, Gary, Ind. Budd Co.;/}| 


bids asked. 


180 tons, Cadillac sales and service building, | 


Evanston, Ill.; bids asked. 


175 tons, mercantile building, Cleveland; bids | 


asked. 
Washington state 
bridge; bids opened at Olympia, Feb. 14. 


|} 130 tons, also 17 tons shapes and 4952 lin ft 
steel piling, Boise river bridge, Idaho state | 


highway project; bids to Boise, Feb. 23. 


| 115 tons, diesel service building, Bensonville, | 


Ill., the Milwaukee Road; bids asked. 


‘PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


| 116 tons, University of Washington, Seattle, 


10 in. and smaller, system extension; Thor- 
burn & Logozo, Seattle, low $37,085. 


100 tons, 16 and 12 inch, bids in at Kenne- 


wick, Wash.; Hugh G. Purcell, Seattle, low | 


for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
N. J. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


Burlington, 


100 tons or more, elevated water tank, Metro- 
politan Utilities district, Omaha, Nebr., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

100 tons or more, elevated steel water tank, 
500,000-gallon capacity, Clarksville, Tex., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, 
$73,850, 


PLATES PENDING 


100 tons or more, 10 integrated steel barges, 


state bridges and highway, Mid- | 


Metaline Falls | 








Stuart's 


Tired Kol 


reported that Army engineers have revised | 
designs to provide for reinforced concrete | 


TOPS IN 
PERFORMANCE! 


COSTS LESS 


FLEXIBLE 
IN 
APPLICATION! 


D. A. STUART’S THREDKUT 
straight, or in rich blend, pro- 
vides fine finish on tough, 
stringy materials because its high 
sulphur content gives it excel- 
lent anti-weld characteristics. 


In long dilutions THRED- 
KUT delivers long tool life and 
outstanding performance at low 
cost on free cutting, high speed 
operations. 

THREDKUT’S exceptionally 
broad range of usefulness makes 
it cost less than “cheaper” prod- 
ucts in the majority of cases and 
often eliminates the need for 
several different types of oils. 
When it comes to performance 
on the jobs within its range, 
none can best it! Write for de- 
tails and literature. 


100% of. All Metal 
Cutting Jobs Can Be 
Done at Lower Cost 
with D. A. Stuart’s 
Wise Economy Plan 
Ask about it! 


ome) 


? 
\y 
n.a. Stuart Dil co. 


2735-37 South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Inland: Waterways Corp., St. Louis; St. 
Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Corp., low, 
$81,440 each. 

100 tons or more, two elevated steel water 
storage tanks, 500,000-gallon capacity each; 
Marion, Ind.; bids Apr. 7, Board of Public 
Works 


RAILS, CARS 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Chicago & North Western, 61 diesel-electric 


locomotives, to cost about $10 million and 
including 7 for the Chicago, St. Paul 
Minneapolis & Omaha, a subsidiary. For 
North Western, thirty 1500 hp freight en- 
gines and four 2250 hp freight units to 
Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corp., LaGrange, Ill, five 1600 hp road 
switchers and two 1200 hp switchers to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago; three 
1600 hp road switchers and ten 1000 hp 
switchers to American Locomotive Co., New 
York For the Omaha road, six 1500 hp 
freight units and one 1600 hp road switcher 
to Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 


t 


Inion Pacific, ten diesel-electric passenger lo- 
comotives, each made up of two units of 
2250 hp each, and 25 terminal switchers, 
to Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
Corp., LaGrange, III. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Burlington Lines, 40 diesel-electric locomotives 
to be purchased in 1950; list will include 
nine 2000-hp passenger, four 4000-hp pas- 
senger, four 1500-hp freight, three 4500- 
hp freight, and twenty 1200-hp switching 
locomotives. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


New York Central, 4500 freight cars, 1500 
fifty-five ton box cars and 1500 seventy ton 
gondolas going to Despatch Shops Inc., East 
Rochester, N. Y., New York Central sub- 
sidiary, and 1500 fifty-five ton box cars to 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Michigan 
City, Ind. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 250 to 2500 
50-ton box cars and 600 70-ton hopper cars; 
bids asked. 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 121) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk, 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.08% C 
31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25¢-28.5¢, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


‘**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 25.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. And 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 20.50c 
per lb of contained chromium plus 11.30c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk, 
20.65c per pound of contained chromium plus 
11.50c per pound of contained silicon, F.o.b 
plant; freight allowed to destination. 
Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Silicon Alloys 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 





NON- 


TRADE MARK “ 


‘LUID OIL 


REGISTERED 





is a “burn-out”. 


Cuts Down Motor Short Circuits 


Nine out of ten short circuits in ring oiling motors are due to 
oil escaping from bearings and soaking windings. The result 


NON-FLUID OIL practically eliminates all oil-caused short 
circuits because it does not leak, creep or throw out of bear- 
ings. Motors run steadily with cool bearings and clean frames. 


ee 


N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Lous ry, 
allowed. 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lum 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carloy 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c less ton 1, 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.45 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosiliten prices, 
75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lum 
bulk, 13.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carly 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17,y 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c, 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload me 
bulk, 14.65-15.00c per lb of contained Si, 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less re 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50; 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lum 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carlo, 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7; 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (A1 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicg, 
prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% mu 
Fe). C.l. lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per } 
of Si, c.l. packed 20. 2c, ton lot 21.1c, less tq 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calciu 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grai 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c, 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe 
Contract, basis f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. y 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.65c per Ib of all 
ton lots packed 9.05c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.4% 
smaller lots 9.90c. Delivered. Spot up 0% 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 34 } 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Co 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briqut 
earload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ta 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching 
Spot, add 0.25c, 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing appra 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of M 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45¢ per Ib o 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.0% 
less ton 142.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ te 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing appr 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn av 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bul 
10.30c, per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1 
ton lot 11.9c, less ton 12.8¢c. Delivered. Ad 
0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing » 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of brique 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.6% 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and cm 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bil 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, le 
ton 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% |b” 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Calcium Alloys 
Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, # 
14-18% and Si 53-59%.) Contract, carlos 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, cari 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.5% 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, "i 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 1)" 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot % 





You save money, too, because NON-FLUID OIL lasts longer and 
needs less frequent application. Also available are grades and 0.25¢. 
densities of NON-FLUID -OIL for all types of ball bearing 


motors. 
Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, * 


Send for free-testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL and Bulletin 3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% mu 
No. 504 Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per lb® 
<i contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, 
8% max., si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 


oO ess ton oO. ara 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY N. Pt ee a ot eee 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. , 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15- 18%, 
Works: Newark, N. J. 


6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, {.0.b. ® 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to dest 
tions east of Mississippi river and nort) 
WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga. — Greenville, 5. C.— Charlotte, N. C.— 
Birmingham; Ala. — Columbus, Ga.— Greensboro, N. C.— Providence, 
R. 1. — Chicago, Ill. — St. Louis, Mo. — Detroit, Mich. 


Titanium Alloys 


Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, 
3-4.5%.) Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Ni 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exce ding § 
Louis rate allowed. 











Vanadium Alloys 
Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (V4 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% mex.) ro 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of cont# 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture 
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vered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Ja 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
Lou 3 Tat 
ad, Ge 


ton 1m Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No, 6 
» No. 79, 45¢, freight allowed, 


nadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 


ie 20 per Ib contained V,O,, freight al- 
"i b ed. Spot, add Sc. 
tor 

Tungsten Alloys 
oad, otungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 Ib 
ed Si, ca or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; 


less tor D0 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
¥ lan) Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

(Al 0.50% 
N prices 
oad, lum 


31, carloa 
ton 19.% 


ngsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per lb of con- 
ed W; less than 1000 Ib W, $3. 


Zirconium Alloys 


} (AL 0.505 15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
ferrosilicc, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 


, lump, bulk 6.6c¢ per lb of alloy, c.l. packed 
, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
ot, add 0.25c. 


oa 1% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
Fe - , Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract 
Ac ins joad, lump, packed 20.25¢ per Ib of alloy 
ssn h lot 2ic, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
, 40% Fe ot, add 0.25c. 
lis, N. Y. 
» Of alloy 
BD ID 9.4 
t up O& 


1% ma 
Oc per ht 


Boron Alloys 


oboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 

0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 

D Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 

Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 

rox. 3% } d 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 


PCr). Cor and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
of brique > B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
5c, less to 20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 

r notching 


osil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $4.25 per 

contained B, f.0.b. Philo, O., with freight 
ng appro to exceed railroad freight allowed to des- 
b of Mn ation. 


per lb 0 
lot 12.0% rtam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
0.25¢ fe aller lots, 50c per Ib. 


bortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 


ng appro load, 8c per lb, f.0.b. Suspension Bridge, 
of Mn an Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
c.l, bull otitanium, 

aged 11.1 

vered. Adi 

25c. Other Ferroalloys 

— b ocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max.. 


8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton 
» 2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb. 
is ton $2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


SZ Mixes: (No, 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


az Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
3-5%, Ti 9-11%, B 0.55-0.75%). Carload 
ked. 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 


> of brique 
s ton 8.6% 


Ib and coo 
rload, bul 
7.90c, lew 
yr notching 


1g 2% Ibo 
» contained 


ge 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
shi carla x 12 M, 16.5¢ per lb of alloy, ton lots 
im 22.5 50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 


aphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 

, bulk 174 0). C.l, packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; ton 

1c, ton if 5 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Spot si ls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis, 


5 Foundry Alloy: Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
- _ lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00c, 
-Y., Niaga ° 
20-25%, 4 a a Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
10% mu 
) per Ib hanal: (Approx. 20% each Si,* Mn, Al). 
38-43%, mp, bulk, carload 11.00c. Ton lots, bulk 
max.) ve, packed 11.75c. Less ton lots, packed 
agara FuMme5c per Ib of alloy, f.0.b, Philo, O., with 


. Spot, # light not to exceed railroad freight allowed 
destination, 


60-65%, Ft 


15-18%, Tophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
, nent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
—e ove or below the base); Gross tons per car- 
nd no ~ f.0.b. seller’s works, Mt. Pleasant, or 
0, Tenn., $65 per gross ton, 
4 17-21%, 


0b. 2 molybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, con- 

xceeding § "ti Mo, f.0.b, Langeloth and Washington, 

» furnace, any quantity $1.13. 

ehnica! Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib, contained 

gs jangeloth and Washington, Pa., 

de (vs | an containing 20 Ib of molyb- 

mex.) ) 

of conta 
Poruary 20, 1950 
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20 rough flywheel cast- 
ings (3200 lbs.) are 
palletized at the foundry 
and shipped as a unit. 
Four Gerrard Steel 
Straps hold each load 
securely. Photo courtesy 
of International Har- 
vester Co., Industrial 
Power Division. 


, A 


@ Shippers who use Gerrard Round 
Steel Strapping know they do not have 
to worry about tightness. Once the 
Gerrard machine tensions, ties and cuts 
the strapping, they know the knot is 
tight and there is no danger of slippage. 

The use of Gerrard Strapping in your 
plant will save money. Gerrard Steel 
Strapping costs about 40°, less than 
any other type of metal strapping. And 
the simplicity of Gerrard Strapping pro- 
cedures will speed up binding and pack- 
aging operations 


GERRARD 
ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 


"It certainly is a relief to have fumes 
and heat removed while I'm welding. 
The Ruemelin Collector has great suction, 
/t makes a day's work pleasanter!” 


Ruemelin Fume Collector in operation. 


RUEMELIN MFG: Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 


3882 NORTH PALMER STREET e 







































































. THAT MEANS GERRARD! 


Gerrard Steel Straps come in a wide 
range of gauges to satisfy every com- 
mercial and industrial need from tying 
parcel post packages to securing car- 
load lots of steel sheets, pipe, plate and 
tinplate 

Write for a free copy of Blue Bool 
Packaging. Then call a Gerrard eng 
neer to help with the tying problems at 
your plant. His services are available 
free of charge. Gerrard Steel Strapping 
Company, 4745 So. Richmond Street, 
Chicago 32, Ill. 





Welding shops equipped with 
Ruemelin Fume Collectors are as- 
sured of a clean shop atmosphere. 
Noxious fumes, heat and smoke are 
eliminated at their source, thus 
improving working conditions, les- 
sening fatigue and paving the way 
for increased plant production. 





The Ruemelin Fume Collector hood 
can be instantly placed where 
needed anywhere in the booth 
welding area. No tedious adiust- 
ments necessary. Just pull the in- 
let hood to the welding position 
and you are ready to go. Ap- 
proved by state industrial com- 
missions and by compensation 
insurance companies. Simple to 
install. Thousands in service. 
Many users send in repeat orders. 
Write for bulletin 37-D today. 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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STAINLESS 
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You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 34”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 


Get i ge! 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 

San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


_= PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


Metalworking Briefs 





CONSTRUCTION, ENTERPRISE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 








Information about Wire— - | 







International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
will let contracts soon for a $6 mil- 
lion building project in the Fairfax 
industrial district, Kansas City, 
Kan. The new facilities will house a 
parts depot, a machine transfer 
center and general sales offices. 


Manganese production on a large 
scale is scheduled to begin this year 
near Henderson, Nev., in the Las 
Vegas area. Manganese Inc. plans 
construction of a $750,000 plant at 
the Three Kids manganese property, 
and Combined Metals Reduction Co. 
says it will soon build a concentrator 
to recover manganese from ore de- 
posits in its Pioche lead-silver-zinc 
mines. U. S. Bureau of Mines thinks 
there are 5 million tons of ore aver- 
aging 18 to 25 per cent manganese in 
the Three Kids mine. It was pur- 
chased from the state of Nevada 
which had acquired it from War 
Assets Administration early in 1949. 


A business name was filed in Erie 
county clerk’s office for Snyder 
Metal Products, Buffalo, by Thomas 
J. McKay. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
plans a $6 million plant in the 
greater Kansas City, Kan., district 
for manufacture of household and in- 
dustrial weighing equipment. 


State Metals & Steel Co. Inc. bought 
DuPont’s sulphuric acid plant on 
Allen avenue, Canton, O. The prop- 
erty may be used in connection with 
the new owner’s present business of 
supplying ferrous and nonferrous 
metals and alloys. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. will 
transfer all of its Detroit manufac- 
turing operations to its new plant in 
Utica, N. Y., beginning May 1. The 
new Utica plant now has almost 
1000 employees at work. The com- 
pany expects to employ 2000. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Sun- 
nyvale, Calif., plant started work on 
a $200,000 order for electrical 
switchgear apparatus to be supplied 
to Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Equip- 
ment consists of a new type of 
drawout air circuit breakers to be 
used to control all 480-volt power- 
house auxiliaries at the new Contra 
Costa generating plant near Antioch, 
Calif. 


Hartford’ Special Machinery Co., 
Hartford, Conn., appointed three 
new representatives: Woodall Engi- 
neering & Sales Co., Dayton, O., to 
cover southern Ohio; McBeth Ma- 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh, to cover 
western Pennsylvania; and Garco 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, to cover 
northeastern Ohio. The firms will 
handle Hartford’s line of automatic 
drilling and tapping machines, thread 
rolling and die polishing machines. 


Lyon Industries Inc. was formed by 
Stuart G. Lyon, former president of 
Lymo Industries Inc., Chicago, and 
by Worthington Pump & Machinery 


ec, 


Co. Contracts have been op. 
cluded between Lyon Industries anj 
Worthington for the latter to many. 
facture at its Holyoke, Mass., plant 
the Lion 1400-cup vender, which wil 
be known as the Lyon vender. 
Worthington will continue manufac. 
ture of its present line of Stewart 
500-cup venders. 


Gordon R. Walker, vice president of 
Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., per. 
sonally bought the forging division 
of Harvey Mfg. Co., Racine. 


Provisional cabinet of British Colun. 
bia approved proposed plans of 
British Columbia Power Co. to con- 
struct $6 million hydroelectric plant 
at the head of Salmon Arm and a 
24-mile transmission line to Sechelt 


Ternstedt Division, General Motors 
Corp., is building a $2.5 miilion ad- 
dition to its present plant on 
Georgesville road, Columbus, 0. 


Whiton Machine Co., New London, 
Conn.— steam __ turbines—-appointed 
W. E. Pearson Co., as its Seattle 
representative for Wachington 
Whiton also named T. C. Chow 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., representative 
for Canada. Both appointees ar 
qualified to act as consultants on 
steam turbine problems. 

Corp., New 


American Hardware 


Britain, Conn., is suspending opera- 
tions at its Corbin Screw Division 
and will close the plant that em- 
ploys 773 persons. 
sons, president, 


Charles B. Par- 
says some of the 





NEA 
YOUR MONEY'S WORTH: Money 
may not be worth what it used to be 
but Gen. John Allard of the Ass 
Commission in Philadelphia check 
coins for the right weight 
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ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
igxe)e) Ue! fe)\\ FOUNDRIES 


ESTABLISHED. 1866 


aL: WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 














THE BELMONT IRON WorkKS & 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC .WELDED Cable Aehiitiinntealiven 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 

New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 











OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


February 20, 1950 








DESIGNED FOR 
LOW-COST AND 
HIGH PRODUCTION 


It’s designed to provide industry with low-cost, high production units that are 
highly flexible in design and operation...relieving heavier presses of short runs 
and lighter work. Presses are practic ally fool-proof in operation. Frame is ex- 
tremely rugged. Fingertip controls are conveniently located at hand level. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery, in standard width (between uprights) of 24”— 31” 
—36”—42” respectively. Available in special width up to 72” at small additional 
cost. ier able bed plates. Pumping unit has by-pass relief valve which can be 
set at any pressure up to press capacity. All Standard presses equipped with 
2-speed built-in hand pumps for more sensitive and versatile operation, 


READ THESE “SPECS”: 


CYLINDERS: Standard Models furnished with 6” bore, 744” stroke—spring 
return type; also 5” bore, 744” stroke —spring return type. Above presses are 
standard. Following can be furnished at additional cost: Double Acting, 6” 
bore, 7” stroke; 6” bore, 11” stroke; 5” bore, 7” stroke; 5” bore, 11” stroke. 
Special long stroke cylinders also available, up to 48” in length, for incorpora- 
I & I 
tion in suitable press frames of our make. PUMPING UNITS: These units can 
be supplied in various volumes and pressures, in a total of 13 combinations. 
PI i 


CHECK THESE USES: 


There are so many everyday production uses for these versatile K RW Hydraulic 
Presses that we have lost count. Here are a few of the more obvious... blanking, 
forming, bending, broaching, straightening, stamping, embossing, numbering, 
upsetting, laminating, pressing and hot or cold forging. 


BEAT THESE PRICES*: 


Depending upon capacity of pumping equipment, prices of Standard model 
motor driven hydraulic presses are as follows, F.O.B. Factory: 25-ton press 
from $727.00 to $992.00. 50-ton press from $806.00 to $1058.00. 60-ton press 
from $1070.50 to $1135.00. 75-ton press from $1198.00 to $1258.00. All 
motors in the above units are 220/440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. Any change in 
motor specifications is extra. * Subject to change without notice. 


PSSST HSSSSRSKESEEEHSETSETHESS ES SSeeseeeseeeeseee 


K. R. WILSON, 215 Main St., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information on K RW 
Motor Driven Presses as follows: 
75-ton presses Press Cap. 


Serial No. 


25-ton [) 50-ton 1 60-ton [ 


motor drive conversion unit 


Name 





Address 





City and Zone — 


‘R-WILSON 


215 MAIN ST.:- BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 
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employees will be absorbed in other 
operations of the company. He said 
the corporation ‘‘can‘no longer stand 
the financial burdem and excessive 
operating losses’ of the subsidiary. 
“This condition arises,’ he _ said, 
“mainly from the fact that the total 
producing capacity of all companies 
in the wood and machine screw in- 
dustry is about twice as great as 
the demand for its products.” 


Nelson Stud Welding Division of 
Morton Gregory Corp., Lorain, O., 
is issuing franchises for the rental, 
sale and service of stud welding 
equipment to established welding 
equipment dealers under a new 
policy. Already 25 dealers, all of 
whom have stud welding guns avail- 
able for rental by day, week or 
month, and for outright purchase, 
have been issued franchises. 


Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago electric industrial trucks — 
named P. W. Voss & Associates, 
Chicago, to succeed Lindsley & Voss. 
Voss will handle Automatic’s Skylift 
and Transporter lines of materials 
handling trucks. 


Universal Steel Strapping Co., iron 
and other metals, was chartered by 
the Secretary of State’s office, Dover, 
Del. Capital of the firm is listed 
at $700,000. United States Corp. 
Co., Dover, is serving as the prin- 
cipal office. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., moved its warehouse facilities 
from Newark to a new and larger 
location at Hillside, N. J. N. H. 
Mosher is district manager. 


Electric Products Co., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed J. J. Costello Co. representa- 
tive in the New England states. Cos- 
tello has offices in Boston, Mass., 
and New Haven, Conn. Electric 
Products makes battery chargers, 
electrolytic motor generators, gen- 
eral purpose motor generators, fre- 
quency changers, etc. 


Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., Hous- 
ton, was appointed a distributor of 
the Republic Rubber Division of Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp., Youngstown. 
Briggs-Weaver will carry the com- 
plete stocks of Republic industrial 
rubber products: belting, hose and 
packing. 


Mark Steel Corp. was _ chartered 
through J. Eugene Farber, attorney, 
840 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, O., to deal 
in steel and other metals. Attorney 
Louis A. Schrader and Maureen 
O’Connor are named _ incorporators 
with Mr. Farber. 


Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors is completing plans for a 
$4.5 million communicable diseases 
hospital, and a $500,000 nurses home, 
adjoining the County General Hos- 
pital. Structures are to be com- 
pleted by July, 1952. Adrian Wilson 
and Paul R. Williams, Los Angeles, 
are the architects. 


International Merit Products Corp. 
discontinued its phonograph and 
parts business. The company sold 
its inventory of Meritone phono- 
graph needles to the recently formed 





METALWORKING BRIEFS = 


American Laubscher Corp., New 
York, and transferred all inte rests 
as representative of Laubscher 38ros 
& Co. Ltd., Taeuffelen, Switzerland 


University of Michigan is conten. 
plating construction of a $10 million 
women’s athletic plant in Ann Arbor 
Mich. 


Bedford Tool & Forge Co., Bedford 
O.—hand and pneumatic chisels- 
appointed H. J. Bannister, Philadel. 
phia; Acme Tool Mfg. Co., Belleville 
N. J.; and A. C. Schwartz, Cleveland 
Heights, O., as representatives. 


Carroll & Sons Ine., machinery 
filed a charter of incorporation with 
the Delaware Secretary of State's 
office. Capital of the firm is listed 
at $100,000. Arley B. Magee Inc 
is serving as the resident agent in 
Dover, Del. 


Badger Foundry Co., Racine, Wis 
organized 40 years ago, has gon 
out of business. The company had 
a maximum employment of 160 
When operations at the plant ceased 
in July, 1949, because of a strike 
about 70 were employed. 


American Industrial Co., Buffalo, ex: 
pects to start construction of a 
$600,000 newsprint mill in Hubbard, 
O., this spring. Newsprint Corp. of 
America, an affiliated company, wil! 
operate the plant, to be geared t 
produce 150 tons a day. 


Toledo Steel Scaffold Ine., Toledo 
O., was chartered by Mark Winches- 
ter to manufacture and deal in scaf- 
folding and other equipment. 


Geneva Steel Co., Geneva, Utah, es- 
tablished new production records in 
three of its departments in January 
Open-hearth production was 123,975 
net tons on ingots, about 6000 tons 
greater than the previous record in 
March, 1949; the plate mill rolled 
108,854 net tons, well above the 
December, 1949, peak of 75,370 tons 
and the slab mill output rose to 
106,609 tons, compared with the 
previous record of 105,226 tons in 
March, 1949. 


Dietrich Bros. Inc., Baltimore, struc: 
tural fabricator, will begin construc: 
tion shortly on a two and a half- 
story office building, 108 x 123 feet 
It’s the first step in a general in- 
provement program. 


Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, 4) 
pointed 14 concerns as_ exclusive 
stocking distributors for Ampco cel: 
trifugal pumps in their respective 
areas. They are: Walter H. Eage! 
Co. Inc., Philadelphia; Kerr Machin- 
ery Co., Detroit; Pump Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles; Jackson Engineer 
ing Co., Indianapolis; Diehl Pump & 
Supply Co., Louisville; Ramsay Pum} 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh; West 
Pump Sales Co., San Francisco; Trus 
cott Co., Portland, Oreg.; Souther 
Engine and Pump Co., Houston; Mc 
Lellan A-C Supply Co., New Orleans 
J. J. Heinrikson & Son, Kansas City 
Mo.; Connecticut Pump Co., North 
Haven, Conn.; Chase Pump & Fqulp 
ment Co., Providence, R. I.; and Rya! 
Hydraulic Specialties Co., Phoenix 
Ariz. 
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